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THE NORTH AMERICAN SPECIES OF 

DROSOPHILA. 



L INTRODUCTION. 

DrosophUa melanogdster Meigen {ampelophila Loew) has in recent 
years come to be widely used as a laboratory animal, especially in the 
study of heredity. Its short life-cycle, great productivity, and the 
ease with which it may be bred have been chiefly responsible for making 
it so popular for this purpose. These small flies have been used not 
only in the study of genetics, but also in investigations dealing with 
cytology, behavior, and various phases of ph}rsiology. It has also been 
found that several other members of the same group are amenable to 
laboratory life, and these species offer numerous additional possibili- 
ties for interesting experimental work, which are now beginning to be 
exploited. 

In view of these facts, it has seemed to the writer that a systematic 
review of the group would be desirable. No comprehensive study of 
the American forms has hitherto been made, so that our knowledge of 
the number of species and of their distribution and habits is very 
fragmentary. Furthermore, much of the published data on these 
points is unreliable, for the reason that different names have sometimes 
been applied to the same form, or different forms have been given the 
same name. Even when materialv has been identified by the same 
entomologist, there is a large possibility of inconsistency — and this 
applies to the writer's own determinations, for it is very easy to go 
astray when identif3ang pinned material. It is hoped, however, that a 
beginning has been made in the undertaking of bringing order out of 
something very like chaos. 

There was another, somewhat different, reason for making a sys- 
tematic study of the group. There has been a very large number of 
mutations discovered in the laboratory races' of DrosophUa TMHano- 
gaster Meigen, and also of other species, particularly of D. virilis 
Sturtevant. It seemed to the writer that it would be of considerable 
interest to get an idea of how these mutations compare with the differ- 
ences between wild species of DrosophUa. The comparison is difficult 
to make without crossing species and comparing the inheritance of 
mutations with that of specific differences. But fertile species hybrids 
have so far not been obtained in the Drosophilinse, though many 
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2 THE NOBTH AMEBICAN 8FECIE8 OF DB080PHILA. 

attempts to get them have been made. It nevertheless seemed desir- 
able to discover whether the kind of differences that distinguish wild 
species are also the kind that are appearing in the laboratory as muta- 
tions. This question will be discussed in detail later in this paper. 

An attempt has been made to bring together here the more important 
available information concerning the North American members of 
the tribe Drosophilinse^ and more especially the genus Drosaphila. 
Exotic forms are discussed occasionally^ but no extensive treatment 
of them has been possible. The data concerning the taxonomy, 
anatomy, development, distribution, and habits of the group are pre- 
sented as fully as availistble material will permit. Only a brief surv^ 
of the e3cperimental work on the group has been attempted, but a 
bibliography of the experimental literature (with the more important 
papers on other lines) is presented. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

This study has been made possible only by the favors and encourage- 
ment received from many different sources. It would not be possible 
to mention here all those who have helped in one way or another 
toward the completion of the undertaking. There are, however, 
several to whom my thanks are especially due. 

I have made extensive use of the collections and library of the 
American Museum of Natural History, and am imder great obliga- 
tions to Dr. F. E. Lutz and Mr. A. J. Mutchler for the pains they have 
taken to facilitate this use. Professor J. M. Aldridi and the late 
Mr. Frederick Knab, at the United States National Museum, and 
Mr. C. W. Johnson, at the Museum of the Boston Natural History 
Society, have g^ven me every facility for studying the material under 
their care. Extensive loans of material from these three museums have 
been of very great help. Through the kindness of Mr. Samuel Hen- 
shaw and of Mr. Nathan Banks I have been enabled to examine the 
Loew collection in the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard. 

Loans of valuable material have been received from Mr. C. W. 
Johnson, Professor J. M. Aldrich, Professor A. L. Melander, and Mr. 
S. W. Frost. Dr. J. C. H. de Meijere has sent me several European 
species, properly named, and these have been very valuable for com- 
parison with American forms. Mr. C. G. Lamb has supplied valuable 
information concerning several exotic forms about which I was in 
doubt. 

Local collections of considerable interest have been sent to me by 
several people. The most significant of these are the following: 
Dr. O. L. Mohr, from Norway ; Professor J. Arias, from Spain; Mr. W. 
S. Adkins, from Tennessee and elsewhere; Dr. R. R* Hyde, from 
Indiana and Maryland; Dr. F. Payne, from Indiana; Mr. D. E. 
Lanoefield, from Oregon; Mr. C. T. Ramsden, from Cuba; Mr. L. L. 
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Gardner, from California; Dr. F. N. Duncan, from Illinois; Dr. G. W. 
MetZf from Guba, Igle of Pines, Jamaica, Louisiana, Florida, Gali* 
fomia, and Long Island. 

Dr. G. W. Metz has not only furnished many specimens from inter- 
esting localities, but he has furnished a large amount of very valuable 
data concerning the habits of many rare species. He and the writer 
collected together in Guba, and the material recorded here from 
Havana, Santiago de las-V^as, Guareiras, and Aguada Pasajeros, 
imless credited to some other collector, is the result of our joint efforts. 
Dr. Metz and I have worked together for several years in attempts to 
breed various species in the laboratory, and a very large part of the 
success that we have had is due to his interest, energy, and ingenuity. 
From no one else have I received so much help in the collection of the 
material for this paper, either in the matter of actual data or in that 
of interest in and encouragement of the work. 

During the early part of 1915 I collected in the American tropics, 
and the success of that trip was in large part due to the facilities given 
me by Professor Garlos de la Torre at Havana, by Dr. S. T. Darling 
at Ancon, Ganal Zone, and by Dr. A. Alfaro and Professor J. F. Tristan 
at San Jose, Gosta Rica. This trip was made possible by an appoint- 
ment to a Gutting Fellowship by Columbia University. 
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II. BEHAVIOR. 

REACTIONS TO LIGHT. 

The adults of DrosophUa react positively to light, i. 6., they go toward 
a source of light. This reaction has been studied by Carpenter (1905^ 
1908), Payne (1911), Lutz (1914), and McEwen (1918). Under con- 
ditions of ordinary illumination the movement toward a source of 
light is noticeable only when the flies are disturbed. It occurs, how- 
ever, whether the animals walk or fly. 

McEwen, whose work is the most extensive and the most recent, 
concludes that, in D. meUmogaster^ the young females react more 
strongly than do 'the males. This sexual difference decreases as the 
flies grow older, and eventually almost disappears. Both sexes react 
most vigorously when about 4 da}rs old. Removal of the wings causes 
the flies to become less responsive to light, and the degree to which the 
responsiveness is lost is roughly proportional to the amoimt of the 
wing that is cut off. As was to be expected from this fact, the mutant 
races^ with parts of the wings gone or deformed show the same rela- 
tions — ^the smaller the amount of normal wing present, the less marked 
is the reaction to Ught. 

McEwen has also studied the reactions of several mutant eye-colors 
to lights of different colors. His general conclusion is that for flies 
with eye-colors lighter than that of the wild type, the order of decreas- 
ing effectiveness for colored lights is violet, green, red. For the wild 
type and for sepia, a darker eye-color, the order of effectiveness is 
violet, red, green. 

REACTIONS TO GRAVITY. . 

Adults of DrosophUa react negatively to gravity, i. e., they usually 
crawl up rather than down, especially when disturbed. This reaction 
has been studied in D. melanogaster by Carpenter (1905), Cole (1917), 
and McEwen (1918) . Cole found that the negative reaction was shown 
by the animals when they were crawling, but not noticeably when they 
were fl3ang. He also found that they reacted negatively to a centri- 
fugal force equal to or greater than gravity. When crawling they 
reacted negatively to air-currents also; but when flying they usually 
reacted positively to the same currents, even though they were able 
to fly against them. 

OLFACTORY REACTIONS. 

Barrows (1907) has studied the reactions of Drosophila melanogaster 
to odorous substances. He finds that they react positively (are 
attracted) to various organic compoimds found in fermenting fruits — 
amyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, acetic acid, lactic acid, and acetic ether. 
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Mixtures of some of these substances in certain proportions are more 
effective in producing the reaction than are the pure substanceis. The 
reaction consists in a definite orientation toward the source of the 
odor, followed by movement toward it in a lairly direct path. Re- 
moval of the third antennal joints causes the disappearance of this 
reaction, so that flies so operated on find their food only by accident, 
if at all. 

COURTSHIP AND MATING. 

I have described elsewhere (Sturtevant, 1915) the courtship and 
mating of Droaophila melanogaster and certain experiments on sex 
recognition and sexual selection. It is my purpose here to compare 
the mating habits of the different species and then to present an 
abstract of the experimental evidence. The process occurring in 
D. melanogaater may be outlined first, in order to describe certain terms 
to be used in discussing other species. 

Drosophila rrukmogaster: The first sign of sexual excitement in the 
male is given when he extends one wing at a right angle to his body 
and vibrates it very rapidly for a few seconds. This "vibration^' is 
repeated at intervals until copulation occurs, and is done now with 
one wing, now with the other. Between vibrations there is a partial 
spreading and closing of the wings, done slowly, which I have called 
^* scissors movemenV^ During both these movements the male faces 
the female, but he may face any part of her body. He usually swings 
around her in a semicircle several times, facing her as he moves. This 
I have called *^ circling.'* He now licks the ovipositor of the female. 
He bends his abdomen in such a way as to bring his genitalia under- 
neath his thorax, and jerks them toward the female genital organs. 
If he is successful in copulating he then mounts on the back of the 
female, between her wings, and holds on to her thorax, wings, or 
abdomen with his legs. The pair remains in copula for about 21 
minutes. The following times have been observed: 1, 5, 16, 17, 17, 
18, 18, 19, 20, 20, 21, 21, 21, 21, 22, 22, 23, 24, 24, 25, 26, 27, 29, 33, 
35 minutes. 

DrasophUa affinis: Vibration (both wings at once), scissors move- 
ment, circling, male genitalia brought up underneath, as in D. melaruh 
gasler. As a rule, however, there is not much preliminary to copula- 
tion. The same pair was observed to mate twice in 10 minutes. 
In copula 2, 3 minutes. 

Drosophila busckii: Vibration, scissors movement, circling, licking, 
male genitalia go up underneath. The male has difficulty in getting 
his head between the wings of the female, and sometimes fails to do so. 
His front legs rest on her abdomen. His position is always farther 
back than that of D. melanogaster. In copula 2, 2, 2, 3, 3 minutes. 

Drosophila cardini: Scissors movement, circling, licking; no vibra- 
tion seen. In copula 11 minutes. Two pairs seen mated for 23 and 
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26 minutes, respectively, but the beginning of these cases was not 
observed; 11 minutes is, however, probably unusually short for this 
species. 

DroaopkUa caribbea: Scissors movement, circling, licking, abdomen 
bent up imdemeath; no vibration seen. In copula about 10 minutes. 

DrosopkUa funebria: Scissors movement, licking, abdomen bent up 
imdemeath; no circling or vibration. One wing is sometimes slowly 
spread to a right angle with the body and then relaxed, without vibra- 
tion. This motion, which occiu^ in some other species, I have called 
^'waving J* In this species, unlike any of the preceding, the female 
spreads her wings apart before mating, and the male normally does 
not attempt to mate imtil she does spread them. After she spreads 
them he may mount, and copulate as he does so; he may continue 
licking, or he may partially moimt and not copulate. Even if mating 
does not occur, the female holds her wings spread apart for about a 
minute. I removed the wings from two females and placed males 
with them. In this case the males seemed not to wait for the females 
to spread the stmnps of wings that remained, but attempted to 
mate before that happened. In copula 13, 14, 16, 18, 18, 19, 20 
minutes. 

DroaopkUa hydei: As in 2). funebria. Copulation may be repeated 
within 30 minutes. In copula 1, 1, 1, 1, 2, 2, 2 minutes. 

DroaopkUa immigrana: Scissors movement, waving with both wings 
at once, licking, male genitalia go up imdemeath ; no circling or vibra- 
tion; female does not spread her wings. The position of the legs of 
copulating males of this species has been observed in several cases, 
and has been found to be quite variable, as it probably is in all species. 
In copula 15, 53, 54, 55 minutes. The female is very restless for about 
the first 10 minutes. 

DroaopkUa hUssii: No scissors movement, vibration, or circling seen. 
The male stands behind the female, with his head under her wingSy 
and often stays thus quietly for some time. Then he pushes up 
against her wings jerkily with his head, at the same time bending his 
abdomen around to one side. During this act his long axis is not 
quite parallel to that of the female, and the abdomen comes around 
the shortest way. The female spreads her wings, and the genitalia 
come together at almost the same time. The male then mounts, his 
final position being that which is usual for the genus. Two copulations 
timed, each lasting about 1 minute. 

DroaopkUa melanica: Not observed in detail, but scissors movement 
and licking seen. 

DroaopkUa nebtdoaa: Vibration, scissors movement, licking, but not 
much of any of them. The male stands facing the female, in front of 
her and a little to one side. He waves the wing on the side toward the 
female several times rapidly, at the same time bending his abdomen 
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around toward her. He sometimes goes to the other side, but usually 
circles rapidly to the rear. No wing-motion by the male has been 
seen when he was in any position but the above. When he circles to 
the rear, the female may spread her wings as in i). funebris. The male 
then rushes in and copulates. One pair in copula 2 minutes. 

Drasophila dbscura: Vibration (both wings at once), scissors move- 
ment, circling, male genitalia go up underneath. The female does 
not spread her wings. In copula 4, 5, 5, 6, 6, 6, 6, 7, 7, 8, 8, 11 
minutes. 

Drosophila repleta: Scissors movement, licking; no vibration or 
circling. The female spreads her wings as in 2). fundniSj but not so 
widely. After the genitalia become separated the male remains in 
position for about 30 seconds. One pair copulated twice within 10 
minutes. In copula 2, 3 minutes. 

Drosophila rohuata: Scissors movement, waving, licking; no vibra- 
tion or circling. The female does not spread her wings before the male 
mounts. In copula 2 minutes. 

Drosophila simulans: Vibration, scissors movement, circling, licking, 
male genitalia go up imdemeath, female does not spread her wings — 
all as in D. meUmogasier. In copula 19, 20, 23, 25, 25, 32, 32, 36, 
48 minutes. 

Drosophila transversa: Scissors movement, rapid waving, circling, 
licking. No vibration seen. Copulation itself not observed. (These 
notes possibly refer to D. puirida.) 

Drosophila virUis: Scissors movement, waving, licking; no vibration 
or circling. The female spreads her wings before the male moimts. 
If he fails to moimt she keeps them apart a few seconds. The male 
genitalia go up imdemeath. Mounting is done slowly. In copula 
2, 3, 4, 4, 4, 5 minutes. 

Drosophila wiUisUmi: Scissors movement, licking; no circling or 
vibration seen. In copula 27 minutes. 

Drosophila hypocausta Osten Sacken: De Meijere (1914. Tijds. v. 
Entom., 54) has given notes from Jacobson showing that courtship in 
this oriental species is accompanied by circling and licking. 

Scaptomyza adusta: Very little courtship, all done from behind the 
female. Occasional scissors movement, slight vibration, not much 
licking, no circling. Male rushes at female and doubles his abdomen 
up uiidemeath; usually fails to mate. The female does not spread 
her wings. Mounting does not occur until the genitalia are connected. 
The final position is the same as in most species of Drosophila. In 
copula 8 minutes. 

Scaptomyza graminum: Same as 8. odiMto. In copula 3 minutes. 

Chymomyza anuena: None of the characteristic acts of courtship in 
Drosophila seem to occur in this genus, except that a modified waving 
is constantly beu^ done by both sexes even when not sexually excited* 
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The male rushes at the female, with his abdomen bent up underneath, 
and grasps her wings with his front legs, holding them between his 
femora and tibise. The comb of bristles on the front femora, a second- 
ary sexual character occurring in all the species of the genus known 
to me, seems to be connected with this holding of the wings. The 
female struggles when caught, and usually escapes. If she does not 
escape immediately she soon becomes quiet, and the male attempts to 
mate. No successful copulation has been observed, though in one 
case a male kept hold of the wings of a female for 15 minutes and 
repeatedly attempted to mate. 

Chymomyza procnemis: The male runs after the female, and when 
she stops pushes her wings apart with his head, grasps them with his 
front legs (as in C. amcma), mounts, and attempts to mate. He 
repeatedly grasps the region of her ovipositor with his large genital 
claspers, the abdomen being bent up underneath. Usually after 
about a minute copulation occurs. In copula 8, 9, 18, 18 minutes. 

The forms described may be roughly classified as follows : 

1/ Mounting before copulation; male holds wingpB of feouJe: Chymomyta amoBna^ C. 
pnocficfftw. 

2. No wing oourtahip; abdomen goee up at side: DrowphUalvUii, 

3. All wing moyement in front of femide; abdomen b^t around at aide; female spreads 

her wings: DrosopMIa neduloeo. 

4. Little wing-movement; female spreads her wings: DrowfphUa funebria, D, hydei, D, 

TtrUfa, D. mriU9. 

5. No vibration; female does not spread her wings: SeapUnnyza aduakL^ S, grandnum^ 

DromphUa conMea, D, eardtnt, D. immigrans, D, rcbuala, D. vriUiiUmi. 

6. Vibrataon, circling; female does not spread her wings: DroaophUa affinU^ D. btttdcii, 

D, mdanogaiUT^ D. obteurOf D, nmulant. 

data: D. hypoeauUa, D, melanioa, D, traruveraa. 



The members of the genus Chymomyza mount before copulation; 
in DrosaphUa and Scaptomyza copulation precedes mounting. The 
former relation is the one that appears to be usual among other Mus- 
cidffi. It occiu^ in the Calypterse in general, and in all the Acalypters 
that I have observed, belonging to the subfamilies Sepsinse, Piophiliiue, 
Trsrpetime, Borborinse, and Ephydrinse. 

Tlie final position of mated pairs is in general the same throui^out 
the group of Drosophilinse, so far as observed. The same position is 
the rule in the rest of the Muscidse. I have observed it in many 
Calypterae and in the acalyptrate subfamilies mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, as well as in the Cordylurinse. It occurs in some, 
but not in all, Syrphidse. The only exception known to me among the 
Muscidffi is in the case of the genus LoncAcni, one mated pair of which 
I have observed. This pair was in the end-to-end position; but 
that may not be the normal process for the species (apparently L. 
polito Say). 
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CROSS«)PULATION. 

Males of DraaophUa melanogaater will copulate with females of 2). 
affiniSf D. cbscura, or 2). simvlans. Only the combination with D. 
chacura has been studied in any detail. As we have seen, the two 
species differ in the length of time they remain in copula, the average 
time for D. obscura being about 6 minutesy that for 2). meUmagaater 
about 21 minutes. In the case of the cross-mating the time is much 
more variable than in any intraspecific mating yet studied. The fol- 
lowing times have been observed: 1/2, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 3, 3, 4, 6, 6, 
7, 8, 10, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 16, 18, 18, 23, 24, 25 minutes. This 
combination has been tried in many ways, but always without the 
production of offspring. Each sex has been allowed to mate with its 
own species before cross-copulating, and such preliminary matings 
have sometimes been interrupted before finished, sometimes allowed 
to stop normally. Cross-mated females have been mated later to 
2). ohscura males. Nmnerous different races have been tried, and 
females of many different ages have been used. Nevertheless, no 
hybrids have ever been obtained. The combination of D. melanogaater 
male and 2). affinia female has not been tried so extensively, but it 
has so far failed to give any hybrid offspring. 

The crosses between 2). melanogaater and 2). aimtUana are occa- 
sionally fertile in both directions. The hybrids are discussed elsewhere 
in this paper (p. 117). The cross-mating has not been studied in 
detail, but a small series of experiments makes it highly probable that 
each species is more apt to mate with individuals of its own species 
than with those of the other form. This selective relation is apparently 
due chiefly to the females, since males of each species seem to court, 
but not to mate with, females of either species indiscriminately. 

The hybrid females are mated with by males of both species. In 
the only case in which the whole process was watched, a male of 2). 
aimulana was placed with a female 2). melanogaater and a hybrid female, 
both females being of the same age and size. He mated with the 
hybrid female, the pair remaining in copula 28 minutes. 

EXPERIMENTS CONCERNING SEXUAL SELECTION. 

Lutz (1911) removed the ^'sex-combs" on the front tarsi of males 
of 2). melanogaater, and found that such males were as apt to mate as 
were normal males. The significance of this secondary sexual char- 
acter — ^if it has any significance — has not been determined. 

As appears from the description above, the wings of the male play a 
conspicuous part in the courtship of 2). melanogaater. I have per- 
formed some experiments in an attempt to discover the fimction of 
these wing movements (Sturtevant, 1915) . These experiments showed 
that a male with wings excites a female sexually, so that she is ready 
to mate, more quickly than does a male from whic^ the wings have 
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been removed. But when the female is ready to mate, she will mate 
with a wingless male almost, if not quite, a)3 readily as with a normal 
winged one. 

An extensive series of experiments with various mutant types 
(Sturtevant, 1915) indicated that neither n^es nor females exercised 
any '^ choice " of mates with respect to the characters studied. Usually 
the mutant-type is less active than the wild-type. In such a case, 
the mutant male mates less often than does the wild-type male, since 
he courts less vigorously and persistently. But the mutant female is 
mated with more often than is the wild-type female, since she is less 
active in running away from the male. 

SEX RECOGNITION BY THE MALE. 

All attempts to induce courtship by means of visual or of olfactory 
stimuli alone have failed in DroaophUa. Mating occurs in the dark, 
indicating that sight is not necessary. Males without antennae will 
mate, and Barrows's experiments (see above) indicate that the organs 
of smell are located in the third anteimal joint. Yet there is evidence 
that both sight and smell may play a part in the process. 

I compared the time before copulation occurred in two parallel 
series of pairs of 2). melanogaater. One series was placed in clean 
vials; the other in vials in which another pair had just copulated. 
The second series mated significantly sooner, on the average. This 
can only mean that olfactory stimuli had hastened sexual excitement. 

When a male of D. melanogaater is courting a female she frequently 
walks or flies away. He orients toward her and follows her accurately 
if she is only a few millimeters away, but never orients accurately if 
she is as much as a few centimeters away. In the latter case he often 
becomes excited, and shows movements characteristic of courtship; 
but he finds the female again only by accident. This behavior is not 
changed if one anteima is removed. Circus movements do not then 
occur when the male becomes sexually excited, and the female, if she 
is close enough, is followed as accurately as before. This seems to me 
to indicate that orientation toward the female is by means of visual 
stimuli. This view is borne out by the fact that sexually excited 
males will sometimes orient toward and follow other males, though 
only rarely does one male cause sexual excitement in anotiier one. 
The hsrpotiiesis is also in agreement with Barrows's observation that 
orientation toward olfactory stimuli (food) occurs at distances much 
greater than those at which a sexually excited male can orient toward a 
female. 

The failure of olfactory stimuli alone to produce courtship, the fact 
that males without antennae will mate, and some observations of normal 
courtship, all suggest that tactile stimuli may be involved; but no 
direct evidence for this conclusion is at hand. 
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DURATION OF COPULATION NECESSARY. 

As shown above^ the length of tune pairs remain mated is charac- 
teristic for each species^ ranging from about a minute in Drosopkila 
hUeii to about an hour in D. immigrana. The usual time for D. 
melanogaater is about 21 minutes. I have conducted a few experiments 
with this species, to see how long a time is necessary. Nine pairs 
were mated> in each case using a male with a dominant mutant char- 
acter, so that any offspring produced could be identified as his and 
not due to a previous mating. These pairs were allowed to mate, 
and were then shaken apart after a few minutes. The females were 
then isolated to see if they would produce offspring. In no case was a 
complete count of the offspring made, so that the figures given in 
table 1 represent only minimum mmibers. Evidently 8 minutes is 
about the time required. 



Table 1. 



Time, in mimttes, pair was mated 
Number oflBpring produced 



3 




4 




6 




6 




6 




8 




8 



10 
85 



16 
88 
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III. GENETICS. 

Drosophila melanogaster has been more extensively used in the study 
of genetics than any other organism, and the theory of heredity that 
is now generally accepted is based chiefly on the results obtained with 
this fly. 

The first paper on the genetics of Drosophila was published in 1906 
(Castle et al.) ; the fiirst mutation in D. melanogaster was reported in 
1910 (Morgan). Since that time about 150 books and papers dealing 
with heredity in the genus have been published. About 250 different 
mutant types have been discovered and studied, and at least 10,000,000 
living individuals have been etherized and examined by more than a 
score of investigators. The problems studied include practically every 
branch of the subject of genetics. Not only has Drosophila been the 
most productive material for research in the subject, but it is now the 
standard object for laboratory instruction, and is used as such in 
many colleges and imiversities. 

The mutant-types produced by D. melanogaster are of very many 
kinds. Eye-colors ranging from pure white to deep sepia are known, 
and general body-colors from pale yellow to dark black-and-brown. 
The shape of the eye and the character of its surface are both affected 
by mutation. The wings are shortened, changed in shape, have parts 
lost, or are entirely wanting. The bristles may be deformed, increased 
or decreased in number, or made small. The microchsetse may be 
disarranged, reduced in number, or may occur in areas normally bare. 
Extra veins may occur, or veins normally present may be thickened, 
weakened, displaced, reduced, or lost. The legs may be misshapen, 
have missing parts, or be increased in nimiber. Giants and dwarfs 
are both known. There are types that always die before meta- 
morphosis, and there are types in which the females are always sterile; 
others in which the males are always sterile. All these and many 
others have been shown to differ from the usual or "wild-type" form 
by definite, heritable, and relatively stable imits known as genes. 

New or ''mutant" genes arise only rarely, and their appearance is 
not under control. Once arisen, they are perpetuated simply by 
breeding from individuals that bear them. It has been f oimd that the 
250 or more genes known in 2). melanogaster are not inherited entirely 
independently, but fall into four groups. The members of any one 
group are entirely independent of all members of any other group, but 
are more or less closely associated in inheritance with the members 
of their own group. These four groups correspond in size and in 
many other ways with the four chromosome pairs of this species; 
and it seems certain that the genes in any one group are associated 
becaiise they lie in the same chromosome pair, and for no other reason. 
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It has been f oiind possible to determine the linear order of the genes 
within any one chromosome pair and to obtain a measure of their 
distance apart. On the basis of this information^ when the position 
of a new gene has been determined with respect to any two others in 
its group, it is possible to predict accurately the relations that it will 
show to any other genes. For the methods used in these analyses, 
and for numerous other special developments of the subject, the 
reader is referred to the following publications : 

Bbibf agcottmto: 

WiLBON, E. B. 1013. Heredity and microsoopical research. (Leidy lecture.) Sci« 
ence, n. b,, 37: 814-826. 
% 1914. The bearing of cytological research on heredity. (Croonian lecture.) 



Proc. Roy. Soc. B, 88: 333-352. 
MoBOAN, T. H. 1015. The constitution of the hereditary material. Proc. Amer. 

Phil. Soc., 54: 143-153. 
• 1015. Localisation of the hereditary material in the germ cells. Ptoc. Nat. 

Acad. Sd., 1: 42(M29. 
and C. B. Bridges. 1016. (Introductory portion of) Sex-linked inheritance 



in Droeophila. Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. No. 237, 87 pp., 2 plates. 
Nacbtbhbim, H. 1919. Die Analyse der Erbfaktoren bei Drosophila und deren 

sytologische Qrundlage. Zeits. ind. Abst. Vererb., 20: 118^156. 
Full mxAncEMTB: 

MoBGAN, T. H. 1916. A critique of the theory of evolution. Princeton. 197 

+ X pp. 

. 1919. The physical basis of heredity. 305 pp. Philadelphia. 

, A. H. Stubtbvamt, H. J. Muller, and C. B. Bhidgss. 1915. The mechan- 

ism of Mendelian heredity. 262 + xiii pp. New York. 
Babcocx, E. B., and R. E. Clausen. 1918. Genetics in relation to agriculture. 

675 + XX pp. New York. 
DsscBiPnoNB OF mutants: 

MoBOAN and Bridges. 1916. (See above.) 

BRmGES, C. B., and T. H. Morgan. 1919. The second chromosome group of mutant 

characters. Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. No. 278, pp. 123-304, 7 plates. 

MUTATIONS IN SPECIES OTHER THAN D. MELANOGASTER. 

Several other species of DrosopkUa have been examined for muta- 
tionsy though none so extensively as D. melanogaater. There is now 
convincing evidence that mutations occur with something like the 
same frequency in these species; that the mutants are of the same 
general nature;, that in some cases the same identical mutation has 
occurred in different species; and that the genetic behavior of these 
other species is in general very similar to that of D. melanogaater. 
There follows an abstract of the available data on these species, 
arranged alphabetically : 

D. affinia: Hyde (1915) has reported a ''jaunty" wing, inherited as a non- 
sex-linked recessive. He used the name " coiSusa " for this species, 
which was at that time undescribed. 

D. biuickii: Warren (1917) found two eye-colors, both recessive and not 
sex-linked, but apparently lying in the same chromosome. 

D. caribbea: I found a curved wing that was a non-sex-linked recessive 
(unpublished data). 
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D.fuwbrU: Two papers: Sturtevant (1018), Mohr and Stuitevant (1010). 
These papers, and certain unpublished data of my own, indicate 
the existence of at least 5 mutations, in at least three different 
chromosome pairs. Three of these are probably identical with 
mutations previously discovered in D. mdanogaster; two of the 
latter are in the same (the X) chromosome pair, and show a linkage 
relation similar to but not identical with that shown by the same 
two genes in D. mdanogaster. 

D. hydei: Hyde (1015) recorded a nonnsex-linked recessive eye-color in this 
species. The form had not then been distinguished from D. 
repletaj and Hyde used that name for it. 

D. immtgran8:''Meiz and Mets (1015), using the name D. tripunetala^ 
recorded a nonnsex-Unked recessive venation character. I have 
found about five mutations in this species, lying in at least three 
different chromosome pairs. One of them has appeared in two 
entirely different stocks, caught wild in widely separated localities. 
(Unpublished data.) 

D. cb^eura: I have found a non-sex-linked recessive, "spread'' wing (un- 
published data). Mets (1016) has recorded three mutations in 
this species — one sex-linked and two not. Mr. D. E. Lsoicefield 
has impublished data on numerous mutations in this species. 

D. repUUi: A sex-linked body-color occurs in nature (Sturtevant, 1015). 
The data published concerning the distribution of this form need 
revision, as they were based on classifications of material that 
included D. hydei and D. miiQeri, as well as D. repleta. It is 
certain that the rarer type occurred in New York and in Arkansas; 
but all the other records are doubtful. I have more recently 
obtained two other mutations in this species, but neither of them 
was favorable for extensive study (unpublished data). 

D. nndUs: Mets (1016) has studied a nonnsex-linked recessive eye-color 
called "chocolate." 

D. stimilaiM: The first mutant in this species was found in the ?rild state 
by Dr. C. W. Mets. I have found about ten others since then; 
five of these mutants have been crossed with similar mutant 
races of D. mdanogaster, and have thereby been shown to be due 
to changes in the same genes as in that species. Four of these are 
in the X chromosomes, and have the same sequence in the two 
species. Linkage between sex-linked genes, non-disjunction of the 
sex chromosomes, and nmandromorphism have all been shown to 
occur here and to be closely similar to the same phenomena in 
D. mdanogaster. All the data on this species are still unpublished. 

D. virUM: Mets (1016, 1017, 1018) has studied this species in some detail. 
He has reported 16 mutations, 8 of which are sex-linked, and has 
determined the positions of the latter on the X chromosome. At 
least three groups of genes are represented. Three of the muta- 
tions appear to be tne same as previously known ones in D. 
mdanogader. 

D. mUiiUmi: Dr. Mets has unpublished data on a number of mutations in 
this species, and on their interrelations. 
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IV. PHYSIOLOGICAL STUDIES. 

EFFECT OF HUMIDITY ON PUPiE. 

Elwyn (1917) has studied the effects of differences in humidity on 
pupal mortality and on the duration of the pupal stage in Drosaphila 
melanogaater. He found that the duration of this stage was the same 
at humidities of 100 per cent, 64 per cent, and per cent; but the 
mortality was greater at lower humidities: 2.5 per cent at 100 per 
cent humidity, 12.3 per cent at 64 per cent humidityi 52.9 per cent 
at per cent humidity. The mortality was also greater, at the lower 
humidities, among pupse isolated very soon after pupation than among 
those a few hours older. This was presumably because the puparcase 
did not harden enough to interfere seriously with evaporation until a 
few hours after pupation. 

EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON LENGTH OF LIFE. 

Loeb and Northrop (1917) found that temperature affects the dimi- 
tion of the larval and pupal stages and the length of life of the adult. 
Their later experiments were carried out in bacteriologically sterile 
cultures (see below). They concluded that the duration of each of 
these stages was halved (or decreased even more than that amount) 
by each rise of 10^ C. in temperature. This temperature coefficient 
is stated to be similar to that observed for many life processes and 
for chemical reactions. Loeb and Northrop also found that, at each 
temperature studied, the duration of the larval i)eriod is about 1.4 
times as long as that of the pupal stage, and about 0.2 as long as the 
life of the imago. That is to say, different temperatiu'es affect the 
different stages proportionately. 

NUTRITION. 

Henneberg (1902) first pointed out that Dr&aophila larv® probably 
live chiefly on yeast cells. This has been confirmed by Delcourt and 
Guy6not (1910, 1911), Guy6not (1917), Loeb and Northrop (1916), 
and Bamnberger (1917, 1919). The recent workers have all used 
bacteriologically sterile cultures. Delcourt and Guy^not obtained 
such cultures by the ''dilution method'' of repeatedly placing females 
on fresh sterile media for short periods. They ultimately obtained 
cultures in this manner that were sterile by bacteriological tests. Loeb 
and Northrop sterilized eggs by washing them with a solution of 
corrosive sublimate. Baumberger sterilized puparia by washing them 
with 85 per cent alcohol. The investigations of these workers show 
that the larvse of D. mdanogaster feed principally on yeast, but can 
utilize dead yeast as effectively as live yeast. Certain kinds of bacteria 
may be substituted for yeast, and a few larvse can be broui^t to 
pupation on sterile banana without either yeast or bacteria. Powdered 
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mushFoom and concentrated banana were more efficient as food than 
was unconcentrated banana, but much inferior to yeast (Baumberger). 
Some yeast cells pass undigested through the body of the larva. These, 
and others adhering to the surface of the larva, are scattered through 
the fruit in which the larva burrows, and reproduce there. Thus a 
loose symbiosis exists between Droaophdla and yeasts (Bamnberger). 

NATURAL FOQD OF DROSOPHILA LARViE. 

The larvse of DrosophiUme may, in general, be termed scavengers. 
As we have seen, they are probably primarily yeast-eaters, and the 
material in which they occur is favorable for their development only 
in so far as it forms a good culture-medimn for yeasts. On this view 
the marked specific differences in food-habits might be due to differ- 
ences in the olfactory reactions of the adults, causing them to be 
attracted to or to oviposit on different substances, or to a difference 
in the kind of yeast (or bacteria) favored as food. Only a careful 
study of some of the different species can show what is the correct 
interpretation of these food habits. 

The genera Titanochoslaf Acletooceni^f and OiUma, and the '^inversa 
group'' of DrosaphUaf are apparently true parasites. The members of 
the genus Scaptomyza are, primarily but not invariably, leaf-miners. 
Leucaphenga larvse are most often to be foimd in flediy fungi, and 
Zygothrica and Mycodrosophila are, so far as known, limited to that 
food. Chymamyza species usually breed in fruit or in the sap of 
bleeding trees. Within the large and varied genus DrosapkUa occur 
many and diverse food-habits. Each species has a characteristic type 
of food, not always adhered to, but nevertheless usual. These may be 
roughly classified as follows: 

1. Paraaitic on cercopids: D. inoersaf D. paradoxa, 

2. CoroUs of large flowers: D. florcB, D. hUzii. 

3. Fungi: D. guUiferaf D, putridGf D. tranwerM. 

4. Decaying fruit: Most of the common species. 

5. Genml scavengers, i. e,, rotten potatoes, excrement, stale formalinised meat, etc.: 

D. buaekUf D. furubria. 

The last two types are not as distinct as the others. Such forms 
as D. caribhea, D. hydeiy and 2). repleta are intermediate between these 
two types. They are commoner about fruit than the members of 
type 5, but are attracted to excrement and other substances of the 
kind about which type 5 species occur. All three of these have been 
bred from fruit. 

BANANA AGAR. 

Laboratory cultures of Drosophila are usually reared on banana 
agar. This is made up by taking equal amoimts (by weight) of water 
and banana, with enough agar to make 1 per cent of the total. The 
water is boiled and the agar dissolved in it. The banana is usually 
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run through a ''potato ricer," and then added to the agar solution. 
Some workers add sodium hydroxide or carbonate to the mixturei but 
it is best not to add enough to cause an alkaline reaction to litmus. 
While still hot the solution is poured into the culture bottles and 
allowed to harden. Half-pint milk-bottles are very convenient for 
this purpose. About 50 c. c. of banana agar to a bottle will give good 
results. A very little powdered yeast is sprinkled over the surface of 
the agar in each bottle. A piece of absorbent paper (paper toweling 
is usually used) a few inches square is added, and the bottle is stoppered 
with cotton. The flies may be introduced as soon as the bottle cools; 
the bottle should not be kept longer than 48 hours before using. 

This culture medimn has been foimd very favorable for many 
species. Droaophila melanogasteTf D. simvianay D. cbscuraf D. funebria, 
D. imndgranSj D. viriUsj and 2). wiUiaUmi have all been bred on it 
very extensively in pairs. Mass-cultures of niunerous other species, 
including members of the genera Scaptomyza and Chymomyza^ have 
been found to thrive on it. 

V. PARASITES AND ENEMIES OF DROSOPHILA. 

Protozoan parasites: Chatton and his coworkers (1908, 1911, 1912) 
have described flagellate parasites from the digestive tract and Mai- 
pighian tubules of the European Droaophila conftisa Staeger. These 
are described as probably belonging to four distinct genera; but 
Minchin (1912, Introduction to the Study of the Protozoa) interprets 
them as different stages of the same parasite, which he places in the 
genus Leptorrumas. The effects produced on the hosts, and whether 
or not other species of DrosophUa have the same or similar para sites 
are points not yet known. 

Fungus parasites: Thaxter (1895, Mem. Amer. Acad. Arts and Sci., 12, 
300; 1914, Botan. Gaz., 58, 235; 1917, Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts and Sci., 
52, 699) has described several fimgi that are external parasites on 
species of Drosophilime. These fimgi belong to the genera Muiaria 
(Hyphomycetes) and Stigmatomyces (Laboulbeniales). Each of these 
genera is recorded both from DrosophUa and from Leucophenga. The 
effects on the hosts are apparently imknown. 

Nematodes and mites: Small mites are frequently to be found 
crawling over living specimens of DrosophUa. When numerous they 
are apparently harmful, but I have not determined the manner in 
which they affect the host. 

Soil-living nematodes often occur in enormous niunbers in fruit 
exposed on the groimd, and DrosophUa fed on such fruit sometimes 
has tangled masses of worms on its legs, wings, and bristles. These 
appear as opaque white masses. They are injurious in that they 
impede the movements of the fly and make it sluggish. 
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Hymenapterous parantes: The young stagee of DrowpkUa aie 
parasitised by various species of Hymenoptera. Ashmead has de- 
scribed a few species, Martelli (1910) has given an account of others, 
and I have bred a few. Perkins (1913) states that he has bred at least 
five species of parasitic Hymenoptera (belonging to the proctotrupoid, 
C3mipoid, and chalcidoid groups) from the larv» of Hawaiian Droso- 
philinse. I am inclined to think, however, that these forms are not 
very serious enemies. They do not often emerge from exposed fruit 
that contains DrowphUa larv» and pup®. 

Predacious enemies: Fermenting fruit frequently contains predacious 
beetle larv» (Staphylinidse and apparently Nitidulidse), that must 
destroy many DrosaphUa larv». I think these are probably the most 
gerious natm^ enemies of Drosophilime. 

I have seen domestic fowls scratching apart fleshy fungi and eating 
the larv» contained therein. These larv» were chiefly Fhoridse, but 
some of them were Drosophilins {Leucaphenga and MycodrosapkUa). 

Adults are preyed upon by spiders and by flies of the empidid, 
cordylurine, and anthomyiine groups. I have seen an empidid, 
Elapkropeza flavida Williston, destroy many Drosophilime in Cuba, 
where the species is common. 

Perkins (1913) states that, in Hawaii, a crabronid wasp often fiUs 
its cells with a species of DrasopkUa. 

VI. ANATOMY. 

The following account of the structure of the various stages has 
been made sufficiently general to apply to all the members of the 
genus Drosaphila known to mie, and usually to the other members of 
the subfamily also, unless otherwise stated. In most cases the points 
have been worked out first with D. melanogastery D. funebfiSj or D. 
immigrans^ and then checked up by an examination of other species. 
Throui^out the preparation of this part of the paper I have had on 
hand living stocks of about 15 species belonging to the genera Dro- 
sapkUaf Ckymamyza^ and ScapUmyza, as well as slides of larvs and 
cleared specimens of ntmierous other forms. Many of the points 
have been checked by examination of pinned material of the rarer 

sDecies. 

EGGS. 

The eggs of several species of Droeophilime are shown in plate 1. 
Those of Drosaphila melanogaster are about 0.6 mm. long, those of 
Ckymomywa procnemis about 0.5 mm. All the species in which I have 
investigated the matter have white eggs, with a fine meshwork of 
ntoed lines (not shown in the figures) over their surfaces. These are 
apparently the remains of the follicle cells that secreted the chitinous 
egg-shell. The filaments at the anterior end are present in all the 



EGGS OF CERTAIN DHOSOPHILIN*. 

1. .Scaptomyza graminum. '>. Drosophila simiiltinx. 

2. Chymomyza proencmis, (i. DrosophiU quinarin. 

3. Drosophila affinii. 7. Drosophila traUBverNti 

4. DrosophiU mpUnogaHttT. '^. Drosophila funphria. 
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eggfi that I have seen, with the possible exception of those of Leuco- 
phenga varia. These structures are, however, diflFerent in number and 
shape in the di£Ferent species, and afford excellent specific characters. 
They lie spread over the surface of the food when the egg is laid 
normally, and apparently keep the anterior end of the egg from sinking 
below the surface. 

The micropyle is situated in the small papilla that can be seen at 
the anterior tip of the egg. The sperm probably enters here. 

The larva emerges from the anterior end of the egg, squeezing 
through an irregular opening formed by a split in the chitinous shell 
of the egg. 

The eggfi known to me may be classified as follows: 

1. Eight or more filaments ChymomyiBa 3 

Two, three, or four filaments 2 

2. With a ridge above; filaments short Seaplomywa 4 

No ridge on upper side DroaopkOa 5 

3. Usually eight filaments C, procnemU 

Ten filaments C amema 

4. Two filaments S. ^iraminum 

Four filaments S. adutta 

6. Three filaments 6 

Two filaments 7 

Four filaments 8 

6. Median filament slightly thicker than either of the two lateral ones D, quinaria 

Median filament more than twice as thick as either of the two lateral ones. .D. trannerta 

7. D. affitm, D, caribbea, D. eadei,* D, mdameOf D. mdamogatieTf D, nebuIoM, D. 

cbKura, D. nmtdana, 

8. D. huBckUf D. eardim, D, funtbris, D. hydei, D, %nimigran$, D. putrida, D. repletaf 

D, rcbusiaf D. nmUia,'^ D, torreif D. (ripunckUOf* D. virUia, 

Anterior filaments are described for the eggs of the genus Scataphaga 
(CJordylurinffi), but are absent in the described Calypterse, Tryi>etin8e, 
and Agromyzinse. 

LARVAE, 

Various drosophiline larv® have been more or less thoroughly de- 
scribed by Heeger (1851), Comstock (1893), Howard (1900), Unwin 
(1907), Martelli (1910), Johannsen (1910), Banks (1912), Eeilin (1915), 
and de Meijere (1916). 

According to Keilin, the larvse of D. melanogaster pass through 
three stages, separated by two larval molts. As in most other cyclo- 
rhaphous Diptera, the anterior spiracles do not appear until after the 
first molt, and the cephalopharyngeal skeleton becomes larger and 
stouter at each molt. The first-stage larv® have a chitinized median 
plate, dorsal to the pharynx and just behind the mouth-hooks, which 
is not present in the second or third stage larv®. Keilin has seen this 
plate also in first-stage larvse of Borborinse and Sepsinse. 

^ The esgs of these species I have not seen. The number of filaments is given on the authority 
of Dr. C. W. Mete. 
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I have not examined the two younger stages, nor studied the transi- 
tions between them, beyond observation that the cephalopharyngeal 
skeletons are cast off and may be seen in the food. The following 
notes all apply to third-stage larvse. 

The body is divided into 12 visible segments, though unless the 
animal is fully extended one of the thoracic segments (numbers 11 
to lY) is apt to be overlooked. The mouth-opening is on the first 
or head segment. This segment also bears a pair of small papillae, 
known as antennse, and two pairs of small organs apparently sensory 
in fimction. The sensory organs and their nervous connections are 
figured by Keilin. The anus and posterior spiracles are on the twelfth 
(eighth abdominal) segment. 

There are minute booklets irregularly scattered over the surface 
of the larva, but these are not easily seen except in eight bands of four 
rows each that lie on the ventral surface of the larva, at the anterior 
edge of each abdominal segment. In these bands the booklets are 
larger and darker in color than over the rest of the body. There are 
several processes ("pseudopodia") on the last segment — ^usually three 
with one or two papillae on each. From the upper posterior part of 
this segment arise the posterior spiracular processes, each of which 
bears a papilla on its upper surface. Each process ends in a chitinized 
tube that has at its tip three 
spiracular openings that are 
surrounded by very slender 
outwardly directed chitinous 
rays. When the larva is feed- 
ing it lies buried in the food, 
with only the tips of these 

. ^ 1 _«^^^ \^ J Fig. 1. — ^Anterior spiracle of thiitl-«tage larva 

spu-acular processes exposed of Droeophfla funebris. 

to the air. The rays aroimd 

the openings evidently serve to prevent the openings themselves from 
sinking below the surface and thus cutting off the air-supply of the 
larva. A large trachea runs forward from each posterior spiracle and 
connects with the anterior spiracle of the same side. Each of these 
tracheal trunks gives off numerous lateral branches, and not far from 
the anterior spiracles there is a large cross-connection between the 
two trunks. There is another cross-connection situated just anterior 
to the posterior spiracles. The anterior spiracle of Droaophila funebris 
is shown in figure 1. The same type occurs in all drosophiline larvse 
that I have seen. It is chitinous, and may be extruded somewhat. 

The cephalopharyngeal skeletons or ^' jaws'' of a few species are 
shown in figures 2, 3, and 4. These structures are jet black, except 
for the more posterior processes, which are brownish. The names of 
the parts that appear in figure 2 are from de Meijere's account of 
D. obscura. All the parts shown in these figures are paired, and the 
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organs of the two sides are connected in two places only. The halves 
of the mentnm have a cross-connection below, near the middle, and 
both vertical plates are attached to a single "latticed process.'' There 



Lateral proc««s 



Mouth, hook 




Fig. 2. — Cephalopharyngeal skeleton of third-stage larva of Drosophila 

melanogaster. 




Fio. 3. — Cephalopharyngeal skeleton of third-etage larva of 

Drosophila funebris. 




Fig. 4. — Cephalopharyngeal skeleton of third-stage larva of 

Scaptomyxa adusta. 

is also an unpaired prementumy not shown in these figures, lying be- 
tween the halves of the mentum and at the level of the apex of the 
lateral process. 

Fabre believed that the corresponding apparatus in the blow-fly 
served as an organ for locomotion rather than for mastication. Ob- 
servation of living Drosophila larvse has convinced me that, in this 
group at least, mastication is its primary function. Locomotion is 
usually accomplished by the help of the backward-pointing ventral 
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hooklets. The larva stretches its segments apart^ and then ccmtracts 
them, waves of extension and contraction passing anteriorly. The 
ventral hooklets prevent the segments from slipping backwards, and 
locomotion results. 

Dr. C. B. Bridges has dissected the gonads from nmnerons fully 
grown larvffi. He finds that they are situated between the third and 
fourth main lateral branches of the longitudinal tracheal trunks, 
counting from the posterior end. Each gonad is embedded in a fat- 
body, one lying on each side of the body of the larva. The ovary at 
this stage is a very small spherical body, somewhat more transparent 
than the surroimding fat-body. The testis is much lai^er, ovoid, and 
quite transparent. 

The fully grown larvse of Drosophila cardini and of D. aaUana "skip " 
in the same way as do those of PiopkUa and a few other Acalypterae 
(e. g.f Epochra among the Trypetinse). The larva bends aroimd and 
grasps its posterior end with its mouth-hooks. The body is then 
straightened and the hooks pull loose suddenly. The body straightens 
immediately, and is thus caused to spring several inches into the air. 
I have not observed any morphological structures of the larvse asso- 
ciated with this curious habit. This habit has been looked for in very 
many other species, but I have not yet found it, except in the two 
forms just named. Malloch (1915) has, however, reported it in a 
species of Drosophila bred by him. 

The larva of DroaophUa Imsckii bears, on the dorsal surface of each 
segment from the fourth to the twelfth, about eight branched processes 
similar to those present on certain anthomyiine larvse. This is evi- 
dently the form figured and described by Riley (1918) as found in 
milk-bottles. 

In the genus Scaptomyza the bands of ventral hooklets are less 
distinct than in most species of Drosophila, In Chymomyza the an- 
terior band is not evident. 

Drosophiline larvse differ from some other described acalypterate 
larvffi in having the posterior spiracular openings on definite raised 
processes. This condition is foimd in HydreUia (Ephydrin^) and 
Leucopis (Ochthiphillnffi) by Keilin, and in a species of Agromyza by 
Webster and Parks, but does not occur in the niunerous species of 
Calypterse, Ortalinte, Tryi>etin£e, and Piophilinse studied by Banks. 

PUPiE. 

DrosophiUif like other cyclorhaphous Diptera, pupates within the 
last larval skin. The fully-grown larva crawls out of the food, appar- 
ently in nature coming to rest usually in the loose surface soil. The 
anterior spiracles are extruded to form the ''horns'' of the pupariumf 
as the combined pupa and larval skin is called. The larval skin, at 
first soft and white, hardens and turns brownish in the course of a few 
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hours. The final color is dark reddish-brown in Chymomyza proenemu, 
DrosophUa /une&ru, D. immiffrana, D. repleta, D. virUis, and others, 
paler and not reddish in D. melanogaster, D. obacura, D. eimulana, and 
others. The p(»terior spiracles and "pseudopodia" and the ventral 
hooklets (also the dorsal processes of D. huackii) of the larva are 
retained in the puparium. The anterior portion of the puparium is 
flattened, and the pupa does not extend to the end in this r^on. The 
cephalopharyngeal skeleton is left attached to the inner surface of the 
larval skin. The trachete coming from the anterior spiracles are brok^ 
off, BO that they do not connect with the pupa. This is apparently- 
true also of the trachen leading from the posterior spiracles. 

The pupa itself is inclosed in a very delicate white 
membrane, which is left behind when the adult 
emerges. A few days after pupation the eyes be- 
come pinkish, and giadiially deepen in color, becom- 
ing red as in the imago just before emergence. The 
1^^, wings, and bristles develop in characteristic 
positions, that are occasionally retained in part after 
emei^nce. Familiarity with these is valuable in 
carrying out genetic experiments. A description of 
them is accordingly presented. 

The condition of the wings at the time the adult 
emerges is shown in figure 5, and needs no descrip- 
tion. 

The front femora are twisted throu^ 360° near 
their bases. The other leg segments are strai^t. 
The coxffi all point posteriorly, the femora anteri- 
orly, and the tibiffi and tarsi again posteriorly. The fiq. 6.— Wingof 
legs thus lie closely and compactly against the ven- l^J?, •™^*"<i 
tral surface of the developing imago. The twist in i^^*^t haT^ 
the front femora is straightened at or before ernei^- yet unfolded, 
ence, and is difficult to see, because it is apt to be 
lost when an old pupa is dissected unless the operation be done very 
carefully and examination made quickly. 

The bristles do not all point in the same directions as in the fully 
expanded adult fly. The anterior orbitals point forward, the two 
posterior ones backward and slightly outward, the tip of the longer 
one lying over the eye. Hie postverticals and inner verticals point 
inward, lying flat on the vertex. The outer verticals point outward, 
parallel to the edge of the eye. The dorsocentrals point backward and 
slightly inward, in such fashion as not to cross each other or the anterior 
scutellars. The humerals, presuturals, and anterior supra-alars point 
nearly straight backward. The anterior scutellars, postalars, posterior 
supiaralars, and posterior notopleurals point backward and inward, 
making an angle of about 46" with the dorsocentral lines. The 
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anterior notopleurals point a little less inward than this. The posterior 
scutellars point forward and inward, crossing near their bases, and 
have their apices between the levels of the anterior and posterior 
pairs of dorsocentrals. 

The length of the ''horns" (anterior spiracles) in proportion to the 
length of the rest of the puparinm differs according to the species. 
I have estimated this relation roughly in the following forms (the 

length spiracle \ 



fraction represents g^^ 



pupanum 



Chymomysa procnemis 1/12 

Mycodrosopfaila thoracis 1/4 

Scaptomysa adusta 1/8 

Drosophila busddi 1/5 

D. funebris 1/6 



Drosophila immigrans 1/2 

D. mdanogaster 1/6 

D. quinaria 1/B 

D, robusta 2/5 

D. HJfnnlanB 1/6 



In the case of C. procnemis there is practically no stalk to the 
spiracle; in the others this estimate counts the definite stalk that is 
present as a part of the horn. 

The puparia of the four genera named above are all of the same 
general type. I have also seen puparia of Leucophenga variay and 
these are like the usual type. 

The adult emerges from the puparium through an opening that it 
forces at the anterior end. A lid is lifted up^ the anterior spiracles 
being on the anterior comers of it. The splits along the sides of the 
puparium extend as far back as the end of the flattened area at the 
anterior end of the puparium. Emergence is accomplished by the 
aid of the ptUinum. This is a sac-like structure on the head, just above 
the bases of the antennae, that is alternately expanded to a size almost 
equal to that of the rest of the head, and then contracted until it is 
scarcely visible. The insect appears to use this structure as a sort of 
pump, by means of which it drags itself slowly out of the pupariiun. 
After emergence the ptilinum is contracted, and in the fully hardened 
imago it can not be seen. 

Descriptions or figures of puparia have been published by the fol- 
lowing authors: Comstock (1893, Chymomyza amasna and Drosophila 
melanogaster) y Howard (1900, D. melanogaster) , Unwin (1907, D. fune- 
bris), Martelli (1910, D. melanogaster), Banks (1912, D. rrtehnogaster) , 
and Malloch (1915, MycodrosophUa dimidiata and Scaptomyza adusta). 

STRUCTURE OF THE IMAGO. 

The following description is limited almost entirely to an accoimt of 
the chitinous structures. The internal anatomy and the soft parts in 
general are too imperfectly known to warrant any accoimt of them here. 

HEAD. 

Several regions of the head are recognized and named, though it 
is often difficult to distinguish the lines separating them. There is a 
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narrow ring surrounding each eye, known as the oHnt. This bears the 
orbital bristles. That part of it bordering the lower portion of the 
eye is sometimes known as the gena. The portion between the upper 
ports of the orbits, above the bases of the antenns and below the 
vertex, is known as ihe frorU. There is a furrow at its lower edge. 
Below this furrow, between the anterior portions of the orbits, and 
above the anterior edge of the oral cavity, lies the /ace. This is UBually 
elevated to form a moro or less nose-like carina (fig. 6, e), situated 
between the antenna. Below the face, and separated from it by a 
furrow, is a narrow plate known as the dypetia, which forms the 
anterior edge of the oral cavity. The posterior surface of the head is 
called the occiput. This part ^ctends somewhat forward on the 
lower lateral part of the head, to form the posterior portion of the 
"cheek." In this region it is hairy, while the gena is bare. This 
peculiarity will serve to distinguish the two plates. The hueca is a 
small plate boxmded anteriorly by the face, above by the gena, po»- 
teriorly by the occiput, and below by the oral cavity. It beats the 
vibriasn or oral bristles at its anterior end, and has a row of bristles 
or hairs aiong its lower edge. 



Fio. 6. — ^H«ttdaf DroaophiU robuate. At, 
aeoond Bntean&i ugmant; A|, third 



ouina; B,vyB; ff, neck; oe, ocdl&r 
bristle; ari, art, ort, orbital bri 
Pr, praboacia; w, vertical bri 
ri, vibriflaa or fitM oral briatle. 



In the systematic descriptions reference is frequently made to the 
"greatest width of the cheek." This usually means the length of a 
line drawn from the lower hind part of the eye to the lower hind comer 
of the head. Such a line crosses the gena and the occiput. In judging 
the length of this line it is important that the head be held in a hori- 
zontal plane, as the proportions given were all observed when the 
head was in such a position. 

The head bristles of taxonomic value are the following : 

Orhiiah, or fronto-orbUals (gg. 6, or): Situated on the orbits, between the 
vertex and the level of the basea of the antennee. They are usually three in 
number: (1) an uppennoat one, directed toward the vertex, or "reclinate"; 
(2) a mid(Ue one, also reclinate and usually smaller than the other two; (3) a 
lowermost one, directed toward the oral cavity, or " proclinate." The 
third one is situated a little farther from the eye than are the other two. 
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OceUars (fig. 6, oc) : A single pair of bristles situated on the front, just in 
front of each latersd ocellus and just posterior to the level of the median 
ocellus. They are directed outwards (are "divergent")- 

Postverticdla: A single pair of bristles, just behind and lateral to the lateral 
ocelli. They point toward each other (are "convergent"). 

VerUcala (fig. 6, ve) : Two bristles on each side of the hted, at the upper 
lateral comers of the front. The outer pair is divergent, the inner is 
convergent. 

VibrisscB, or oral brisUes (fig. 6, vi) : Long bristles at the anterior edge of 
the bucca. These are the conspicuous bristles at the anterior lateral 

comers of the oral cavity. 

ANTENN>E. 

Each antenna is composed of three joints or segments. The first 
(basal) one is very short, and bears a few short hairs. The second one 
(fig. 6, iis) is somewhat longer, and bears a few hairs, of which two to 
four on the upper surface are perhaps long enough to be called bristles. 
The third (terminal) joint (fig. 6, At) is longer than the other two 
combined, and is completely covered with small, fine hairs. It bears 
no hairs or bristles of the ordinary type. Near the base of this third 
joint arises the arista (fig. 6, ar). This is a branched, two-jointed 
stmcture that probably represents the distal joints of the antenna, 
present in nematocerous flies. Its basal joint is quite short and 
somewhat thicker than the long-branched terminal one. The dorsal 
branches of the latter joint arise at intervals along its entire length; 
the ventral branches are never present near its base. In addition to 
these branches, the arista bears a few short, hair-like branches on its 
inner side. 

PROBOSCIS. 

The proboscis is of the same type as that of Mtisca (Hewett) or of 
CaUiphora (Lowne). There is a basal portion, the rostrum, arising 
from the ventral surface of the head (the oral cavity), and bearing on 
its anterior portion a palpus on each side. The rostrum is shaped 
like a truncated cone, to the apex of which is attached the hausteUum. 
This part, which is roughly cylindrical in shape, is directed forward or 
downward. It bears on its posterior side a strongly chitinized plate, 
the theca. The labrum is a slender, pointed process arising at the 
angle between the rostrum and the haustellimoi, and usually lying flat 
on the dorsal surface of the haustellum. Attached to the apex of the 
haustellum is a pair of oral kbeSf one on each side. Within each oral 
lobe is a series of about ten psevdotrachetB. These are tubes that 
contain numerous chitinized rings, so that they resemble large tracheae. 
They probably serve as rasps for grinding particles of food fine enough 
so that they can be ingested. The palpi are one-jointed stmctures, 
covered with hairs similar to those on the third antennal joint; they 
also bear, distally, several hairs of the ordinary type. The size and 
shape of the palpi and of their larger hairs vary greatly from species 
to species. 
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The compound eyes are composed of a large number of ammatidiaf 
closely packed together. According to Zeleny and Mattoon (1915) , 
each eye of D. melanogaster is made up of about 700 ommatidia. 
These have hexagonal outlines, as viewed from the surface. At 
alternate angles of each hexagon there is a minute hair, i. e., each 
ommatidium has three hairs next to it. The size and color of these 
hairs is characteristic for each species. In at least some species of 
Chymamyza there is an area of enlarged ommatidia in the lower anterior 
part of the eye; in general, however, the onmiatidia do not di£Fer 
appreciably in size in any one eye. 

The oceUi, or simple eyes, are three in number. They are situated 
near the vertex, between the compoimd eyes. There is a median 
anterior one, and a lateral posterior one on each side. 

THORAX. 

The thorax is made up of three fused segments; prothoraXj meso- 
Uwrax^ and mOaihorax. Each bears a pair of legs, the mesothorax 
bears the wings, and the metathorax the halteres. 

PfoOwrax: The dorsal aspect of the thorax is made up almost entirely 
of mesothorax. Only the two anterior lateral angles are prothoracic, and 




Flo. 7. — Side idew of thorax of Drosophila fim^rifl (diagrammatic). Ahd, abdomen; 
Ci, Ci, Ct, ooxe; d*^ dorao-central bristles; H^ head; Ha^ haHere; J7p, 
hypopleura; Hu, humerus; Afn, mesonotum; Mb, mesopleura; Aft, meta- 
notum; np^ notopleural bristles; jio, postalar bristles; Pp^ prqpleura; 
jM, presutural bristle; Pt, pteropleura; 8u 8%, thorado qnrades; «a, supra- 
alar bristles; 5e, scutellum; St, stemopleura; Ts, traosrene sotore; TT, 
base of wing. 
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the metathorax is not visible at all from above. These lateral an^es appear 
as small himips, the humeri (fig. 7, Hu, in side view). Each bears from one 
to three bristles and a number of hairs. Beneath the humerus, and ex- 
tending to the base of the coxa of the front leg, lies the propleura (fig. 7, Pp). 
This is usually bare, but in a few forms has a single bristle. Several small 
prothoracic sclerites are visible on the anterior sujrface of the thorax when 
the head is removed. 

Meaathorax: The greater portion of the dorsal surface of the thorax is 
made up of the mesonotum (fig. 7, Mn). On each side of this sclerite is an 
incomplete transverse suture (Ts), sometimes referred to simply as the 
suture. Behind the mesonotum lies the scuteUum (Sc), which is roughly 
triangular in shape as viewed from above, and which overhangs the dorsal 
surface of the metathorax. The scutellum nearly always bears four mar- 
ginal bristles, but among the Drosophilin® is usually without hairs (except 
in Curtonotum). Below the mesonotum and behind the proplemra Ues the 
large subquadrate mesopleura {Ms) . This plate is bare, except in such forms 
as Curtonotum and CamiUa. The suture separating it from the mesonotum 
is the notopleural suture. Behind the mesopleura and below the base of the 
wing lies the pteropleura {Pt). It is always bare. Below the mesopleura 
and pteropleura, and above the coxa of the middle leg, lies the stemopleura 
(St). This plate always bears a few bristles on its upper part and a few 
hairs below. Near the base of the wing there are a number of complex 
smaller mesothoracic sclerites that I have not worked out in detail. 

Metaihcrax: The dorsal part of the metathorax, as far down as the level 
of the spiracle, is known as the metam^um (fig. 7, Mt). Morphologically 
this is really a complex of several sclerites; but the sutures separating them 
are obscure, and it is convenient to treat the structure as a unit. Below 
this plate and above the hind coxa lies the hypopleura {Up). These two 
regions are both usually bare, the only metathoracic bristles being on the 
hind legs. 

The thorax bears two large pairs of spiracles. The anterior thoracic 
spiracle (jSi) lies just below the humerus, between the propleura and 
the mesopleura. The posterior thoracic spiracle (/S2) lies below the 
haltere, between the metanotum and the hypopleura. 

The thoracic bristles and hairs of taxonomic importance, other than 
those named for the parts on which they occur, are the following: 

DorsocerUrals (fig. 7, ds) : On the median posterior part of the mesonotum, 
in front of the scutellum. There are usually two pairs, and they are the 
conspicuous backward-pointing bristles seen in a dorsal view of the thorax. 

Notopleurals (np) : Two bristles on the mesonotum, just above the noto- 
pleiural suture. 

Presutural (ps) : Behind the inner angle of the humerus, in front of the 
transverse suture, and nearer the median line than is the anterior noto- 
pleural. 

Suprorolars (sa): Behind the transverse suture; above and near or an- 
^terior to the anterior portion of the base of the wing. Usually a small 
anterior one and a large posterior one. 

Postdlars (pa) : Above the middle of the wing-base, just in front of the 
scutellum, and lateral to the dorsocentrals. A large anterior one and a 
small posterior one. 

PrescuteUars: Between the members of the posterior dorsocentrai pair, 
^and at the same level with them. Absent in most members of the genus 
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Drosaphila, but present in CurUmotum^ Stegana, Leucophengaf and other 
genera. 

The dorsocentral bristles lie in longitudinal rows of hairs, and in 
some forms, such as DroaopkUa funebri8f D. repletay and D. hydei, a 
few of the hairs in this row anterior to the true dorsocentrals are some- 
times enlarged and bristle-like. 

Between the dorsocentral rows are several rows of acroatichal hairs. 
The number of these rows is a very convenient taxonomic character. 
Unless otherwise stated, the count is to be taken just in front of the 
anterior dorsocentral bristles. Some such convention is made neces- 
sary by the fact that the rows are often a little irregular, and are apt 
to be more numerous in the anterior part of the r^on than in the 
posterior. 

LEGS. 

Each leg consists of nine segments or " joints'': the coxa, trochanter^ 
femurf tibUij and five t4xr8al joints. The coxa, or basal joint, is articu- 
lated to the thorax. It is much longer on the first pair of legs than 
on the second ot third. The trochanter is very short. The femur 
and tibia are both long joints, clothed with hairs and bristles. Most 
important taxonomically among the latter are the apical and preapical 
bristles of the tibia, situated in the positions indicated by their names. 
The five tarsal joints are all short, the basal one being the longest. 
At the apex of the distal tarsal joint is situated a pair of minute curved 
black claw8. Beneath each claw is a minute white pad-like puImUus. 

WINGS. 

The veins and cells of the wing of Drosaphila melanogaster are shown 
in figure 8, and need not be described in detail. 



Humeral 

Croi 




inal vt4n 



FiQ. 8. — ^Wing of Droaophila melanogaster. The parts are named on the diagram itself. 

Two costal breaks are to be seen; the proximal, just beyond the 
humeral cross-vein, and the distal, just before the apex of the first vein. 
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The portion of the costs proximal to the apex of the first vein is known 
as its first section; that between the apices of the first and second 
veins as its second section, etc. The portion of the fourth vein lying 
between the anterior and posterior cross-veins is known as its third 
section. The division-point between the first and second sections is 
the junction between the fourth vein and the cross-vein (absent in 
Drosaphila) that separates the second basal and discal cells. The 
relative lengths of the sections of these veins are of taxonomic im- 
portance, and are expressed by the following indices: 

Costal index: Length of second section of the costal vein divided by length 
of its third section. 

FouTfhrvein index: Length of fourth (distal) section of the fourth vein 
divided by length of its third section. 

4c index: Length of third section of costal vein divided by length of third 
section of fourth vein. 

Bx index. Length of third (distal) section of fifth vein divided by length 
of posterior cross-vein. 

The costal vein, up to a point between the apices of the third and 
fourth veins, bears on its outer surface a series of short black hairs. 
On the first costal section these hairs form a double row; on the second 
and third sections there is only a single row. Just before the distal 
costal break there is a larger pair of bristle-like hairs (in Mycodrosophila 
and in DrosapkUa immigrans there is only a single bristle here). The 
surface of the wing is covered with much smaller pale hairs that are 
discernible only under considerable magnification. These small hairs 
are missing in a narrow band that marks the position of the lost cross- 
vein that, in some forms, separates the discal and second basal cells. 

McEwen (1918) has figured the small (sensory?) organs that occur 
on the wing-veins of DrosopkUa meUmogaster. These are minute ring- 
shaped structures. There is a group of them near the base of the 
wing, on the common base of the first, second, and third veins. Seven 
larger ones occur farther out on ihe wing, as follows : two at the jimc- 
tion of the first and costal veins, one near the base of the third vein, 
one near the middle of the anterior cross-vein, and three on the distal 
section of the third vein, dividing it into three subequal proximal 
portions and a slightly longer distal one. The last three organs 
mentioned are attached to the posterior surface of the third vein, t. e., 
to the surface facing the fourth vein. The other four organs are on 
the upper surfaces of the veins. 

Examination of balsam mounts of 22 species of Droaophila, two of 
Scaptamyzaj and one each of Avlacigasterf CurUmotum, Zygothrica^ 
ZapriomiSy Leucophengay Chymomyza, and Mycodrosophila, shows that 
the number and distribution of these organs on the main part of the 
wing is rather constant. The organ on the basal section of the third 
vein is often near the middle of that section, and in DrosapkUa inversa 
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lies very close to the anterior cross-vein. The three organs on the 
distal section of the third vein vary somewhat in their positions relative 
to each other and to the ends of this section of vein. The greatest 
di£Ference in this respect occurs in Avlacigaster leucopeza, where all 
three organs are m the distal three-fifths of the section. In Aidaci^ 
gaster and in CurUmotum it is clear that the two organs near the junc- 
tion of the first and costal veins really lie on the first vein. The only 
really striking variation in these organs that I have found occurs in 
Drosophila giMifera. This species has several pigmented areas on the 
wings, and each of these includes either the junction of two veins or 
else an organ of the type here imder discussion. One of the latter is 
on the posterior surface of the penultimate section of the fifth vein — 
the only case in the group where I have foimd more than the usual 
7 organs on the mam part of the wing. 

The same 7 organs occur in the same general positions in the extra- 
drosophiline genera CaUiphora, FuceUia, Ensina, ChcBtopsis, Camp- 
Umeuraj OchthipkUa^ Phytamyza, Diastatay Piophila, Sepsis, and 
MallochieUa. DoUchopuSf however, has only 5. 

Behind and just below the base of the wing proper there is a small 
continuation of the membrane of the wing, lying close against the 
surface of the thorax. This structure, called the cdlypter, squama, or 
tegula, is fringed with fine hairs. 

HALTERES OR BALANCERS. 

_ • 

The hind wings of the Diptera are represented by small organs, 
known as balancers or halteres, that lie below and behind the bases 
of the true wings (fig. 7, Ha). In the Drosophilime they are whitish, 
flask-shaped bodies. Each consists of three segments — a short basal 
one, a somewhat larger roughly cylindrical middle piece, and a large 
terminal pear-shaped one. 

There is a mutant race of Drosophila melanogaster, known as "bi- 
thorax," in which the metathorax resembles the mesothorax more or 
less closely. As a part of this change, the halteres are often somewhat 
wing-like. In some cases the black hairs that occur on the costal 
margin of the wing are present, and a fairly definite wing-blade with a 
few veins can be distinguished. Numerous types intermediate 
between this stage and the normal haltere can be found. An exam- 
ination of these specimens indicates that the constrictions between the 
three segments of the haltere correspond, respectively, to the proximal 
and distal costal breaks of the wing. 

The halteres of the Diptera generally probably contain organs that 
enable the insect to orient to gravity when in flight. Hewett states 
that in the house-fly they receive the largest of the thoracic nerves. 
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ABDOMEN. 

The abdomen consists of seven visible segments in the female, five 
in the male. The dorsal and lateral surface of each of these is com- 
posed of a heavily chitinized dorao-lateral platey and these are telescoped 
together, so that the posterior portion of each one overlaps the anterior 
portion of the one behind it. The first segment is probably morpho- 
logically really two segments fused together. It possesses a deep 
transverse furrow, but this is probably secondary, and does not corre- 
spond to the line of fusion of the two segments. Each of the dorso- 
lateral plates is clothed with hairs and bristles. 

Ventrally the abdomen bears a series of chitinized plates, separated 
from the dorso-lateral plates by a parchment-like region. These 
ventral plates are hairy, and quadrilateral in shape. In the female 
they are six in number. The five anterior ones are much alike in 
shape, but the posterior one is narrower and has a deep notcdi in its 






12 

Ovipositor pultss. 

FiQ. 9. — Scaptomyxa aduata. Fig. 11. — ^DrosophMa melanogaster. 

Fig. 10. — Scaptomysa graminum. Fio. 12. — ^Droeophila virilis. 

posterior side. Only four ventral plates are to be seen in the male. 
The three anterior ones are like those of the female; the posterior one 
is much larger and broader than the others. 

In the female the sixth and seventh dorso-lateral plates are smaller 
than the first to fifth ones. In pinned material they are usually re- 
tracted, so that there appear to be five segments like those of the male. 
In life or in cleared specimens the sixth plate can be seen to be quite 
narrow and weakly chitinized above (in the mid-dorsal r^on), but 
relatively broad and strongly chitinized below. The seventh plate, 
on the other hand, is broad and strongly chitinized above, and narrow 
and weakly chitinized below. 

Abdominal epiracles: There are seven spiracles on each side of the 
abdomen. Two of these lie just under the lower edge of the first 
dorso-lateral plate. The second to fourth dorso-lateral plates, in- 
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elusive, have one apiece just beneath their edges. In the female there 
is one in the same position with respect to the fifth plate, and one on 
the sixth plate itself, just above its lower edge. In the male there are 
two just above the lower edge of the fifth plate, suggesting that this 
plate, like the first, really represents two fused segments. All these 
spiracles appear as minute round holes, with trachese connected to 
them and indistinctly visible through the body-wall. 
- Oenital region, female: Behind the seventh dorso-lateral plate of 
the female are situated the anal and genital openings. The anal 
opening, above, is on a papilla composed of a long-haired dorsal and a 
similar ventral chitinized plate. Just below this papilla is the ovi- 
positor. This organ consists of two similar lateral chitinized plates 
that bear numerous small peg-like hairs or bristles and one or a few 
longer and more slender hairs. A few characteristic plates are shown 
in figures 9 to 12. 

Genital region, male: Behind the fifth dorso-lateral plate of the male 
is situated a small plate that is very difficult to study. It probably 
represents the dorso-lateral plates of one or more abdominal segments. 
Behind this lies a definite but small dorso-lateral plate that I have 
arbitrarily designated the genital arch. Characteristic types are shown 
in figures 13 to 16. Below and behind this structure lies a small struc- 
ture that we may call the damper. It appears in many diverse forms, 
and has various relations to the genital arch, but almost always bears 
peg-like bristles. In Droaophila melanogaster (fig. 13) and in D. 
simuUma (fig. 14) it is weakly chitinized at its base, which articulates 
to the inner surface of the genital arch. In D. husckii (fig. 15) it is 
separate from the genital arch and lies directly behind it. In D. fune- 
hris (fig. 16) it is fused to the lower posterior edge of the genital arch. 

The anal platea are upright and lie on each side of the anus, instead 
of above and below it, as in the female. They are always hairy, and 
sometimes bear peg-lUce bristles, as in 2>. fundma (fig. 16). In D. 
caribbea there is an especially large bristle of this type on the lower 
comer of each plate. In D. repleta and some other species the anal 
plate is connected to the genital arch by a chitinous bridge. 

These same three plates occur, with various modifications but in 
the same general relations to each other, in Curtonotum gibbum, 
Zygothrica diepar, Peeudophortica cbesa, Leucophenga varia, Myco- 
droeophUa dimidiata, Scaptomyza adtista, S. graminum, and over a 
dozen species of Droaophila that I have examined. In Curtonotum 
helva, however, there is an extra clasper. The usual clasper is present 
as a slender plate tapering to its apex, and inserted as in 2>. melano- 
gaater. The other clasper is a slender, club-shaped structure, attached 
to the outer surface of the genital arch, near its posterior edge and 
just below the anal plate. This is evidently the structure known as 
the posterior clasper in the Calypterse; and the other organ, that is 
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ExTBBMAL HALE oucitaLU. A, uul plftte; C, eUapw; 0, ieniul uA. 
Fra. IS.— Dranphih mdaaogutcr. Fio. 15.— DroMphib btiadUi. 

Fra. 14. Draw^ihih iimulMM. Fio. 18.— DrcMophiU funelick. 
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the only clasper present in most DrosophilinsB, must be the anterior 
clasper of the Calypter®. 

Tlie three plat^ just discussed — ^the genital arch, the clasper, and 
the anal plate — ^together with the soft parts around them, form what 
is known as the hypapygium. These plates furnish eictraordinarily 
certain and definite specific characters, but can not be studied satis* 
factorily except in cleared or dissected material. I have therefore 
avoided their use, except in the case of DroaaphUa melanogaater and 
D. sifnuUma. In this case I have been unable to discover any more 
convenient character for separating the two species. Their use will 
undoubtedly be necessary when a satisfactory treatment of the genus 
Chymamyza is worked out. 

IrUemal genital apparatuSy maJe: The penis is a chitinized tube, 
differing greatly in diape from species to species. It can be extruded 
througih the genital opening, between the lower ends of the genital 
arch. In the genus Cvrtonotum it is long and strongly curved, sug- 
gesting the coiled penis of the Trypetins. Within the body lie other 
chitinized parts connected with the penis, but I have not made out 
their natiu^ and detailed structure. 

The testes are usually cylindrical and coiled, but are ellipsoidal in 
Drosaphila obscura. They are usually bright-colored — ^reddish-orange 
to yellow, according to the species. In the adult male of most members 
of the group the testes contain chiefly fully formed spermatozoa. 



FiQ, 17. — Oblique section through spennatheca of Droeophila obscura, 

showing sperm inside. 



Internal genital apparatus^ female: In the abdomen of the female 
are to be found small chitinized seminal receptacles or spermathecce 
(figs. 18 to 43). The figures will give an idea of the types that occur. 
Leading from each receptacle is a trachesrlike tube that opens into the 
oviduct. Figure 17 shows an oblique section through a spermatheca 
that is filled with spermatozoa. The number of these receptacles is 
two in all but two of the drosophiline species that I have examined. 
These include one species each in the genera Curtonotum, Zygothrica^ 
Zapriontis, Leucophenga^ and MycodrosaphUa, two each in Scaptomyza 
and Chymamyza, and 22 in Drosaphila (including such widely divergent 
forms as D. busckiiy D. guttifera, D. immigrans, D. n^fimbsaj and D. 
saltans). Among these 31 species the only strikingly different types 
of receptacles found were in Leucaphenga varia (fig. 19), and in Curto- 
natum gibbum, in which they are narrow, smooth, and cylindrical. 
The two exceptions to the rule that two chitinized receptacles are 
present are Drosaphila inuersa, in which I have been unable to find 
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any at all, and Avlacigaster leucapeza (fig. 18), in which three are 
present. As the figure shows, these are of a somewhat unusual type; 
and two of them are attached to a single duct. This is normal for 
the species, as it has been observed in specimens from Alabama and 
also from Illinois. 
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Figs. 1^-31. — Spennathecse. Magnified 250 diameters. 18. Aulacigaster leuoopeza. 
19. Leuoophenga varia. 20. Chymomyza amcena. 21. Mycodroeophila 
dimidiata. 22. Scaptomyza graminum. 23. Droeophila affinis. 24. Dro- 
BOphila buBckii. 25. Droeophila caribbea. 26. Droeophila duncani. 
27. Droeophila funebrie. 28. Droeophila guttifera. 29. Droeophila immi- 
grans. 30. Droeophila melanica. 31. Droeophila melanogaster. 



According to Wesch6 (1906), most of the non-muscid Diptera have 
three chitinized receptacles with three separate ducts, althougih none 
is seen in the Dolichopodidse, Lonchopteridse, and Phoridse, and only 
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one in the Simuliidse and Empididse. Among the calypterate Muscid» 
three is again the rule, though only two are found in the Stomoxyiin®. 
Among the Acalypterse the numbers range from to 4. I have myself 
examined several extra-drosophiline genera. These, with the forms 
described by Wesch6, may be tabulated as in table 2. 




FigB. 32-43. — Spennathecfls. Magnified 250 diameten. 32. Drosophila nebuloea. 
33. Droaophila obacura. 34. Drosophila putrida. 35. Drosophila quinaria. 
36. Drosophila repleta. 37. Drosophila robusta. 38. Drosophila saltans. 
39. Drosophila similis. 40. Drosophila transversa. 41. Drosophila tripuno- 
tata. 42. Drosophila virilis. 43. Drosophila willistoni. 

The receptacles of Lonchasa polita Say (Lonchseime) and of Scaio- 
phaga atercoraria Linnseus (Cordylurinse) resemble tliose of Leiuxh 
phenga varia. The telescoped type of receptacle so common among 
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the DroBophilinsB occurs also in Seatophaga (Cordylurin®), and appar- 
ently in Parydra (Ephydrinse). The two receptacles of Chiromyia 
minitna Becker (Cleomyzinfle) are similar in structure to those of 
Avlacigaster leucapeza. 

Tablb 2. 





• 


1 


2 


3 


4 


ChloropiiuB* 


EpliydriiuD. 


AgromyiinjB. 


BorboriiuB. 


Qeomyiina. 


Drotophflias. 




BorboriiuB. 


DrtMophllinjB.^ 


Helomyiina. 






DrtMophiUns. 


Oohthiphiliiis. 


OrUUiuB.« 






QeomytiiiflD. 


OrtaUiuB. 








LonohaiiuB. 


PhyoodromiiUB. 








Ortalin». 


LauxaniiiuB. 








Soioinysia». 


SepsiiuB. 








Trsrpetiaa. 







^ Autaeiaoiter (3 reoeptaolM) and Seoptera (4 raoeptaoles) each have only two ducU. 

The (waries consist of five or more egg-strings each. At the anterior 
end of each string lie the oogonial cells; at the posterior end is a 
mature egg. The region between is filled with eggs in intermediate 
stages of development. After oogonial multiplication has been com- 
pleted there are found to be cysts of oogonial cells surrounded by 
follicular envelopes. Each cyst contains 16 nuclei, of which one 
becomes the egg-nucleus and the other 15 belong to nurse-cells. 
These 16 nuclei are alike to all appearances until a relatively late stage.* 

* Thii aooount of Um ovary it from Plough (1917). 

SiiiM this paper was ant to preai J. F. Nonidei (1020. Biol. BoU. 39: 207*230) has pab- 
lidied a foil aoooont of the itruoture and phyeiology of the internal genital apparatus of both 
es of Dro9ophita mdanogatter. 
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VIL CHROMOSOMES. 

The chromosomes of various species of DrosophilinsB have been 
studied by Miss Stevens (1908), Bridges (1916), and Metz (1914, 1916). 
The two most striking general facts brougiht out by these stud[ies are, 
first, that as a rule division figures are more easily obtained in ovarian 
tissue than in testicular; and second, that the two members of each 
pair of chromosomes commonly lie side by side at all cell divisions. 
This latter characteristic is found in most, if not all, other Diptera as 
well as in the Drosophilinse • 

Ha II b lie Ho 

He Hf 



♦.-J' ♦.♦ II H 



4\\ 

Fio. 44. — ^Diagram of chromosome groups 
found in the DroeophiluuB (after Mets). 

Metz has described and figured the chromosome groups of a large 
number of species of the subfamily. He recognizes twelve different 
tjrpes, which are shown in figure 44, a diagrammatic representation 
made by Metz. The various types are represented by the following 
species: 



Type A. Chymomysa amcena. 

C. procnenuB. 
Mycodxoeophila dimidiata. 
Soaptomysa gyaminum.* 
DroaophOa buaddi. 

D. bromelie. 
D. florae. 

D. melanogaster.* 
D. nebuloea. 
IX quinaria. 
D. robuBta. 
D. saltana. 
D. willifltoni. 

Type B. Drosophila earlei. 
TVP® CJ« Scaptomysa adusta.^ 
Droeophila calloptera/ 

In types I, J, K, and L the male and female groups are both shown, 
and these obviously differ with respect to one pair — ^the sex chromo- 



Type D. Droeophila immigranB. 
T^P® £• Droec^ihila melanica. 
Type F. Droeophila cardini. 

D. ramedeni. 

D. repleta (hydei?). 

D. tiipunctata. 

DTirOifl 
Type G. Drosophila funebris. 
Type H. Qadocheta nebulosa. 
Type I. Droeophila mulleri. 
Tj^ J. Droeophila obscura. 
Type K. Dros(^diiIa aflSnis. 
Type L. Droeophila canbbea. 
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somes. In the other types only the female groups are shown. In 
those species belonging to types A and C that are marked with an 
asterisk (*), liiale chromosome-groups have been studied and found 
to differ from the female groups in such manner as to show that the 
rod-like pair of chromosomes represented at the bottom of the diagrams 
is the sex-chromosome pair. Male groups in 2>. virUia (type F) and 
2>. funebris (type G) suggest that the long pair represented at the 
bottom in these figures is the sex-chromosome pair, but the differences 
between the two members are not striking enough to make this con- 
clusion certain. 

It appears from the studies of Metz and Stevens that the usual 
muscid chromosome group is quite different from these. It consists 
of six pairs of chromosomes, of which five are more or less V-shaped, 
while the sixth and smallest is a short rod or is spherical and is the 
sex-chromosome pair. This group has been found in numerous 
calypterate muscids, and in the following acalypterate genera:* 

Piophilins — ^Piophila. Lauxaniinae — Physogenua. 

Ortalins — Camptoneura. Sciomyzinffi — ^Tetanocera, Neuroctena. 

Trypetinie — ^Euare8ta(?) . Cordylurinae — Scatophaga. 

The only muscid not a drosophiline that has been found to have a 
chromosome group different from this is CIuBtopsis fulvifrana Macquart, 
one of the Ortalinse. Metz finds that this species has a chromosome 
group like that of tjrpe A, figured above, though it is not known which 
is the sex-chromosome pair. The interpretation of these data will be 
obscure until Geomyzinse, Milichiinae, or Ephydrins are studied. 
Here, if anywhere, one migiht expect to find intermediate stages in 
the series. 

* In A few of these it ham not been definitely determined that the emalleet pelr it the aex- 
ohimnoeome jwir. 
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VIII. INTRASPECIFIC VARIABIUTY. 

The species of Drosophilinse, as they occur in the wild state, are 
as a rule not strikingly variable. They do vary in size or in intensity 
of color as a result of the amount of food obtained in the larval stage. 
Especially striking examples of this sort of modification are furnished 
by D. cardini and D. funebris^ in both of which breeding experiments 
have shown that the variations are not inherited. But real inherited 
variations seem not to be common. Sligiht variations in the abdominal 
pattern of such forms as D. basckii^ D. transversa, and MycodrosaphUa 
dimidiata are probably of a genetic nature, and the variations in the 
intensity of the slight 'Hrident" mark that is .often present on the 
mesonotum of D. melanogaster have been shown to be inherited. I 
have studied an inherited variation in mesonotal pattern in D. repleta 
that occurs in wild flies (Sturtevant 1915). A nmnber of investigators 
have shown that the occasional extra dorsocentral bristles found in 
wild stocks are in some cases heritable. Miss Hoge (1915) found 
inherited differences in the number of teeth in the tarsal combs of wild 
2>. melanogaster males. Although it is not uncommon to find indi- 
vidual wild specimens that contain mutated genes, I know of no 
cases in the group other than those just mentioned in which a variation 
is established in nature and can be found persisting side by side with 
the parent stock. 

There are certain measurable characters in which the various species 
show variability, which may be heritable or not. Since most of these 
characters are used taxonomically, it becomes of interest to know just 
how variable they are, and what are the limits for different species. 
Unless this information is at hand it is not possible to judge as to their 
value as diagnostic characters. , The following data bear on this point: 

The possession of two pairs of dorsocentral bristles is charact^nstic 
of the Drosophilinse. Four pairs are present in BlcesochcBtophora and 
Dettopsamyia; one in AdeUxtenus and Drosophila superha, and only 
one large pair in MycodrosaphUa; aside from these forms two pairs 
occur in all the forms known to me. The same nmnber is to be found 
in many other Acalypters, scattered througih most of the subfamilies. 
It is especially common in the Sciomyzinse, Geomyzinse, and Mili- 
chiinffi, but in none of the other subfamilies is it as usual as in the 
Drosophilin^e. In species where two pairs are the rule, however, 
exceptional individuals can often be found. I have examined a large 
number of specimens of several species for this character, with the 
result shown in table 3. The numbers given refer to the total nmnber 
of dorsocentrals present. Two pairs, for example, equal ''4." The 
flies recorded in these tables were all bred on banana agar under 
laboratory conditions. The numbers from each stock are based on 
examinations of individuals from several cultures made at different 
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times, so that accidental environmental differences have been reduced 
to a minimum. Table 4 gives the results of a statistical treatment of 
the totals for the three species D. immigransy D. melanogdstery and 
D. aimvians. A comparison of the coefficients of variation (V) shows 
that D. immigrans is more than 100 times as variable for this character 
as is D. simidans. D. melanogaster is only slightly less variable than 
is D. immigrans. The other species, for which little data are available, 
have not been worked out in statistical form. 



Tablb 3. — Fregyendes of various numbers of dorsocenbrdU. 



Stock from — 



Droflophila immigrans: 

Norway 

Attleboro, Mass 

White Plains. N. Y 

Staten Island, N. Y 

Staten Island (No. 2) 

Arlington, Md 

Lakeland, Fla 

Total 

Drosophfla melanogaster: 

Randolph, N. H 

Falmouth, Mass 

White Plains, N. Y 

Baltimore, Md 

Camp Jackson, S. C 

Rochester, Minn 

Berkeley* Cal 

Lakeland, Fla 

Total 

Drosophila simulans: 

Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. 

Staten Island, N. Y 

Rochester, Minn 

Kushla, Ala. 

Lakeland, Fla 

Total 

Drosophila afl&nis: 

New York. N.Y 

Drosophila busckii: 

Norway 

Chymomysa procnemis: 

Lakeland, Fla 






1 


1 



2 















1 






1 








1 
1 









1 


•0 

















1 





109 
84 
76 
89 
72 
105 
103 



637 



182 
100 
128 
185 
112 
116 
115 
176 



1,114 



97 

116 

73 

64 

143 



493 

101 

91 

50 



153 
103 

64 
114 

64 
102 
124 



724 



140 
101 
147 
144 
143 
94 
81 
170 



1,020 



86 
79 

108 
84 

115 



472 
60 
71 



55 



2 

2 

4 

1 

5 

12 



26 



9 
6 
2 
1 
2 
1 

1 



22 




1 


1 





1 
1 

2 
4 



8 



3 

4 


1 


1 
1 



10 






1 






6 



9 (f 






2 

2 
4 




1 



1 



















1 







8 1 





1 


















Total. 



264 
187 
143 
213 
137 
216 
248 



1,408 



334 
213 
278 
330 
259 
211 
197 
348 



2,170 



183 
197 
182 
148 
259 



969 
163 
163 
105 



Ex- 
tras 

per 

100 

flies. 



0.8 
0.0 
2.1 
5.2 
0.7 
4.2 
9.7 



3.7 



3.6 
6.6 
0.7 
0.3 
1.9 
0.5 
0.5 
0.6 



1.8 



0.0 
0.5 
0.5 
0.0 
0.4 



0.3 
1.2 
0.0 
0.0 



Tablb 4. — SUxUsHmI constafUs derived from taJUe 3. 
(M a mean; 9 « atandaid deviation; V ■> coefficient of yariation.) 



Species. 


M 


0" 


V 


D. im^pignins 


4.034 dt 0.034 
4.016 d: .003 
4.002 db .00004 


0.228 ^ 0.003 
.146 db .002 
.002:1: .00003 


5.66 dt 0.013 
3.63 d: .037 
.05:^ .0008 


D. melanogaster 
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The wing-vein indices, though known to be variable, nevertheless 
o£fer valuable aids in the identification of species. How variable they 
are may be gathered from the data in tables 5 and 6, which show the 
results obtamed from measurements of D. meUmogaster from a number 
of different sources, and of D. melanica from Massachusetts. 

Tablb 5. — Fourth'vein index, D. mdanogtuUr. 



Index. 


No. of 
individuals. 


Index. 


No. of 
individuals. 


Index. 


No. of 
individuals. 


2.0 
2.1 
2.2 
2.3 
2.4 


2 

7 

16 

19 

8 


2.5 
2.6 
2.7 
2.8 


4 
7 
4 
1 


2.9 
3.0 
3.1 
3.2 


1 



1 



Total No., 70. M - 2.353 ± 0.017; <r - 0.213 db 0.012; V - 9.08 dt 0.68. 
Tablb 6. — Indices of D. melanogaater and D. mdanioa. 



Melanogaster. Melanica. 


Costal 
index. 


No. of 
indi- 
viduals. 


5x 
index. 


No. of 
indi- 
viduals. 


1 

Costal 
1 index. 


No. of 
indi- 
viduals. 


Fourth- 
vein 
index. 


No. of 
indi- 
viduals. 


1.9 
2.0 
2.1 
2.2 
2.3 
2.4 
2.5 

Total 


1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 


1.6 
1.7 
1.8 
1.9 
2.0 
2.1 
2.2 
2.3 
2.4 
2.5 


1 




1 


2.9 
3.0 
3.1 
3.2 
3.3 
3.4 
3.5 
3.6 
3.7 


1 


1 

4 
1 


1 
1 


1.5 
1.6 
1.7 
1.8 


1 
3 
5 
3 


10 


1 


8 


Total 


9 




12 









The number of branches on the antennal arista is usually given as a 
specific character. It is also variable, as shown in table 7. In this 
table the terminal portion of the main axis is coimted as a branch, 
so that an arista described as having five branches above and three 
below would be entered here under "9." 



Tablb 7. — VanaHon in nunAer of aritUd hranehee. 



D. melanogaster, 

D. inunigrans . . . 

D. funebris 

D. lepleta 

D. hydei 



Source of stock. 



Camp Jackson, S. C. 

Berkeley. Cal 

Aiiington, Md 

Ann Arbor, Mich. . . 
New York. N. Y. . . . 
I4ikfiland, Fla 



6 








1 







12 
13 



8 



3 

17 
4 

6 
2 



9 



55 

20 

28 

1 







10 



22 

3 

30 

12 







11 





4 
17 





12 






10 





Statistical constants for D, mdanogaeUr^ both races taken together: 

M - 9.042 ± 0.038; ff « 0.610 ± 0.027; V - 6.74 db 0.29. 



Total. 



80 
40 
72 
40 
18 
16 
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SECONDARY SEXUAL CHARACTERS. 

In general, the two sexes of drosophiline flies are quite similar in 
appearance, but secondaiy sexual characters can nevertheless often 
be found. The following is only a partial catalogue of such sexual 
differences, and includes only the more striking differences and the 
less conspicuous ones that occur on the commoner forms. 

Sea^-combs: A comb-like row of about ten short, stiff, sligihtly curved 
black bristles occurs on the inner distal surface of the basal tarsal 
joint of the front leg in the males of some species. I have never seen 
such a comb in a female. It is invariably present in the males of 
Drosophila melanogaster (see plate 3, fig. 2), D. simttlanSf 2>. affinis^ 
the European D. canftisa Staeger^ and an undescribed South American 
species that is very similar to D. nebvlosa. In D. chscura a somewhat 
smaller comb is present in this position, and a second one occurs on 
the second tarsal joint of the front leg (see fig. 47). Here also the 
female has no tarsal combs. 

Other leg characters: The male of D. immigrana has the two basal 
joints of his front tarsus distinctly shorter and thicker than the cor- 
responding joints of the other legs. In the female all the tarsi are 
similar in size and shape. In the genus Chymomyza (all the species 
known to me) the males have a row of long, stiff bristles on the lower 
side of the front femur. These bristles are either missing or much 
smaller in the females. As suggested above, this sexual difference may 
be correlated with the peculiar mating habits of this genus. Ac- 
cording to Oldenberg (1914, p. 9) there is a sexual difference in the 
shape and hairiness of the tibise and tarsi in the European D. nigra- 
sparsa Strobl. 

Shape of head: In Zygothrica diepar the males have very broad 
heads, wilJi the eyes conically produced. This character apparently 
never occurs in the fexiiales, and even in the males it is quite variable. 
I have seen one male in which the head was not broader than is usual 
for the female. 

According to Oldenberg (1914), some species of Stegana resemble 
the Calypters in that the males have a narrower front than do the 
females. The same is true of Hendel's genus ThaumariopkUa (see 
Apsinota). 

Color: In the genus Leucophenga generally the males are paler in 
color than the females, and have more whitish pollinosity. There is a 
sexual dimorphism in mesonotal color in the Oriental Droeophila 
hypocausla Osten Sacken and in the Ethiopian D. aberrana Lamb. 
According to Oldenberg, sexual differences in thoracic color occur in 
Adetoxenus and in Phortica. I have observed such differences in 
Zygoihrica. 

In many species of Droeophila the dark abdominal bands are broader 
in the male than in the female. In such forms as D. melanogaeter, 
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D. simulanSf D. funebris, D. obscura^ D. affiniSj and D. cardini this 
difference is quite well marked. 

Size: In most species the males average a little smaller than the 
females. In the case of D. melanogaater this size difference is a true 
secondary sexual character^ as h as been shown by an examination of a 
large series of gynandromorphs (Morgan and Bridges, 1919). In these 
specimens male and female parts are combined in the same individual; 
and it is regularly observed that the male i>art8 are a trifle smaller and 
bear somewhat smaller bristles and hairs. I have observed the same 
relation in gynandromorphs of D. simvlana. 

Ahdaminal atrudwre: As has been pointed out above, the abdominal 
structure of the two sexes is different in the genus Drosaphila. The 
female has seven well-developed dorso-lateral plates, the male only 
five. The spiracles are correspondingly different — ^the female has 
one on the fifth segment and one on the sixth, while the male has two 
on the fifth. The ventral abdominal plates are also different. The 
female has six, the male four, and the posterior members of the series 
are quite different in shape in the two cases. 

IX. METHODS OF COLUECTING AND PRESERVING 

DROSOPHILINAE 

Most of the Drosophilinse feed on fruit or on fungi, or have leaf- 
mining larvae. The most efficient places to collect them are where food 
is plentiful. Fruit in grocery stores will yield the commoner species, 
and more especially the widely distributed ones that are presumably 
introduced. Windfall apples or other decaying fruit usually repays 
examination. Tomato patches, even before the fruit is ripe, are 
worth sweeping. Garbi^ piles usually have many species. Fleshy 
fungi, either agarics or Boletin®, will yield many forms; they are 
more prolific after they have decayed somewhat. Bleeding trees should 
always be examined. 

My own practice has been to expose fruit in the woods, and collect 
from it daily for a while. The fruit is usually placed in a bottle and 
hung in a low tree. This method makes it less likely to be stolen by 
small mammals, and makes collecting easy, as one simply pours the 
flies into his collecting bottle. After a week or so the bottle may be 
brougiht in, and the larvae and pupae allowed to develop, thus increasing 
the collection. For this kind of collecting it is advisable to use many 
different sorts of fruit. I have found banana, pineapple, tomato, and 
peach to be specially satisfactory. 

I always bring the collections into the laboratory alive, in order to 
be able to breed any forms that seem desirable. If this is to be done 
it is necessary to be careful, especially in the case of sweepings, not 
to leave predacious forms (spiders, empidids, asilids, ants, etc.) or large 
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''messy" ones (grasshoppers, large Hemiptera, etc.) in the same con- 
tainers. I ordinarily use glass vials for containers, and manipulate 
the collections between two vials \mtil all xmdesirables are eliminated. 
When the collection is in the laboratory it is etherized, and one can 
examine it carefully at leisure, and dispose of the specimens as he 
wishes. 

If the specimens are to be preserved for taxonomic purposes they 
should be ''pinned" — not preserved in alcohol or other fluid. It is 
not so convenient to examine them in a fluid; and descriptions are 
made from dried material, so that the size, color, shape, etc., can be 
more easily compared with descriptions and type specimens if the 
material is dried. Most entomologists insist tiiat Diptera should 
always be actually pinned — ^never gummed on cardboard "points." 
In practice, however, the small forms, like Drosophilin®, are usually 
moimted on points; and the writer personally much prefers this 
method. It is out of the question to stick a regular insect pin through 
such small flies, after the fashion adopted for butterflies or other large 
insects, for the thorax is thereby mutilated beyond recognition. One 
is usually recommended to use "minuten-nadeln," which are very 
minute pins, that must be fastened in some way to the regular pin. 
This method is tedious, and leaves the specimen either insecurely 
fastened, or else (if the small pins are stuck clear througih the thorax) 
somewhat mutilated. It is also difficult to carry out successfully on a 
large scale when working with material that has been long dead and 
dried, for even when relaxed such material is somewhat brittle. 

I now mount all my small Diptera on points. Narrow triangular 
bits of cardboard (ordinary library cards are about the right thickness) 
are cut, about 8 mm. long and just wide enough at the base to allow 
an insect pin to be stuck through them. These are moxmted, singly, 
on rather stout insect pins, being placed about a third of the way from 
the heads of the pins. The specimen is then fastened to the apex of the 
triangle with a small drop of shellac or glue. The specimen should be 
moxmted on its side, not with the dorsal surface uppermost. This is 
so that all parts can be examined, at least on one side. The legs are 
directed toward the pin, so that they are not so likely to be broken 
off when the specimen is handled later. It is customary to put the 
pin in the specimen box in such a position that the point projects to 
the left. The specimen is mounted so that its head will project forward 
when the pin is so placed, i. e., its left side is fastened to the point. 

Each specimen should be labeled with the place and date of capture, 
and the collector's name may be placed on the same label. Such 
labels are often obtained in quantity from a printer. In such a case 
very smaU type should be used. If a small collection is made from a 
locality, it is ordinarily more convenient to make small labels by hand, 
with India ink and a crow-quill pen. Additional data (habits, food 
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on which the specimen was found, etc.) should be placed on a separate 
label. 

It is often not convenient to mount specimens as they are collected. 
I have found the following method very satisfactory for keeping 
material until it is mounted: A paper tube is made, by wrapping a 
small piece of paper around a pencil and bending in one end so it 
will stay closed. This is then filled with specimens, which are shaken 
down (before they become thoroughly dry and brittle), imtil they do 
not rattle aroimd. Such a tube, with the upper end folded in so as 
to stay shut, and properly labeled, may be kept indefinitely so long 
as it is kept free from mold, dermestids, and ants. It will also stand a 
surprising amoimt of rougih treatment, provided the specimens are not 
too loosely packed. When one is ready to moimt the specimens he 
has only to place the tube in a moist chamber for a day or two. Then 
when it is unrolled the specimens will be relaxed and ready for mounting. 

A collection of small Diptera is not as difficult to keep up as is a 
collection of larger insects, for the reason that dermestids do not 
very often attack such small forms. One must, however, keep such 
specimens in tigiht wooden boxes, and moth-balls should be kept in 
the boxes. If ordinary pins be heated red hot and their heads stuck 
into moth-balls, the latter may then be readily stuck in the insect 
boxes. If a collection does become infested, a liberal dose of carbon- 
bisulphide fumes will remove the difficulty. 

A microscope is necessary for the study and identification of most 
Drosophilins. A binocular will be found most convenient. When 
examining pinned specimens two flat pieces of cork fastened together 
at a right angle will be found very useful, as they will enable one to 
examine the specimen from any angle, and yet have it held steady. 

Reflected ligiht should ordinarily be used ; but for the details of wing- 
venation transmitted light is sometimes necessary. 
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X. SYSTEMATIC ACCOUNT. 

SYSTEMATIC POSITION OF THE DROSOPHILINE FLIES. 

The following represents the classification now current among most 
students of the Diptera: 

Class: Insects. 

Order: Diptera. 

Suborder: Cyclorrhapha. 

Family: Muscidae. 

Series: Muscidse acalypteratse. 

Subfamily: Drosof^inffi. 

MitBcidtt (= Eumyiidtt, Myodaria, OUgoneiirA, MuscoideA, etc.). 

AnteniuB three-jointed, with an aiista on the tenninal joint; bngitudinal veins never 
branched; t^t more than three posterior oellsi of which none but the first is ever dosed 
or narrowed at the wing margin; marginal and sobmarginal cells open; bristles present; 
empd^ never large. 

The family is easily split into two main groups, as follows : 

1. Calypterae (Schizometopa). Squamse large; front of male narrowed or 

eyes meeting in front; transverse suture of mesonotum complete. 

2. Acalypterae (Holometopa). Squamss small; front of male rarely nar- 

rowed, eyes never meeting in front; transverse suture of meso- 
notum never complete. 

Further subdivision, especially of the Acalypter», is very difficult. 
A number of groups (about 20 to 26 generally recognized) have been 
segregated as subfamilies, or families if the Muscidae are treated as a 
superfamily. The exact definition of these groups is scarcely possible, 
as in so many cases there are forms that agree with one group in most 
of their characters, but are aberrant in other respects. Many keys 
are to be foimd, but none, I think, will bring all the forms to the 
groups where they are commonly placed. There are, scattered all 
througih the Acalypterse, many genera of doubtful affinities. These 
are put in different subfamilies by each new student. Such forms in 
the neighborhood of the Drosophilinfle are Curtonotum, Apsinota^ 
Aulacigasterj Paratiasa, Stenomicray Periscelisj Amphoroneura, and 
the forms near Asteia, In the present treatment the three first-named 
have been included in the subfamily, and the others have been excluded. 
This has been done largely as a matter of convenience. It seems 
impossible to get a classification into subfamilies that will be generally 
satisfactory. Certain forms obviously belong close together (c. ^., in 
the present case, Droaophila, Scaptomyza, Chymomyza, dadochcsta, 
Mycodrosophila, Leiicophenga, Psevdophorticaj Zaprixmus^ Zygothricaj 
Camilla f and Stegana). Others are more or less like these, and may 
be included in the group or not, according to the personal equation 
of the individual student. I have excluded Paratissa because it seems 
to me more like the Ephydrinse; and Asteia, Crepidohamma, Echid- 
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nocephala, Hypselothyrea, lAomyza, SigdUBSsa, and Urarmcha because it 
seems to me that they can conveniently be placed in a group of their 
own. Specimens of Periacelis that I have seen seem to fit best in the 
Agromyzinffi. The types of Stenomicra appear to me to be Geomy- 
zinffi. Curtonotum and Atdacigaster I have included in the Droso- 
philinffi because they do not fit well anywhere else, and it is now 
custonoary to put them here. It remains very doubtful whether they 
are really any closer to Drosophila, Stegana, etc., than are some of the 
Geomyzime {e. g., Diaatata, Mumetopia) or Milichiins. 

In general, a small acalypterate fly with plxmiose arista, convergent 
postverticals, twice-broken costa, rudimentary auxiliary vein, anal cell, 
and vibrisssB present, is a drosophiline. Any specimen with all these 
characters may safely be referred here; but every one of these pecul- 
iarities is lacking in some member of the group. The postverticals are 
always convergent if present; but some forms have no postverticals 
at all. The costa is always at least weakened a second time; but the 
humeral weakening is in some cases not an actiial break. Vibrisss 
are present in all North American forms, but absent in the exotic 
genera Idiomyia and Apsinota. The anal cell is very often incomplete. 
^Iie auxiliary vein is well developed in Curtanotumj Apsinota^ and 
AuUjcigasleT. The arista is pubescent in several genera, pectinate in 
TiUmochcBtaj and has a single branch in Cladochosta. 

The following subfamilies are the ones most likely to be confused 
with the Drosophilime: Lauxaniinse, Milichiinffi, A^myzime, Ephy- 
drinse, Geomyzime, Chloropime, and Asteime. These may usually be 
distinguished by the following means, though with a little practise one 
will come to rely fully as much on the general appearance of the speci- 
men, without examining the minute characters, except in rare cases. 

Latuumiina: Auxiliary yein distinct throughout its course; two orbital bristles. 

MUiehiina: Arista never plumose; auxiliary vein usually ending in the costa; discal and 
second basal cells separated; dypeus small; lower orbital bristles convergent. 

AgromytiwE: Costa once broken; postverticals divergent. 

EphydriruB: Anal cell and anal vein absent; face convex or flat. 

OtomyziruB: Costa once broken; auxiliary vein usually ending in costa; arista seldom 
plumose. 

Chioropinm: Costa once broken; anal cell and vein absent; vibrissa absent; arista rarely 
plumose. 

Asteina: Anal cidl absent; arista usually not plumose; costa not broken at humeral cross- 
vein. 

GENERA OF DROSOPHILIN>E. 

The following will serve to characterize the 22 genera here recog- 
nized as belonging to the Drosophiluue. I have examined spechnens 
of 17 of them. 

1. Auxiliary vein distinct for most or all of its length 2 

Auxiliary rudimentary or ending in first vein near its base 4 

2. Arista i^ixmose; prescutellara liffge; mesonotum strongly convex 8 

Arista minutely pubescent; no prescutellars or postverticals; mesonotum not 

strongly convex AvlacigoiUr 
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3. Ck)8ta pectinate; vibriase laige; two laige orbitals CWfonofmit 

CcgtA not pectinate; vibriflsflD and lower orbital minute or miasing Aptimda 

4. Arista minutely pubescent 5 

Arista plumose 9 

Arista short pectinate; no prescuteUars; bristles large Titanochala 

Arista bare except for one long branch at base; no prescuteUats; poetverticab 

iniill CladoduKta 

5. No ocellar or preapical bristles; one pair of dorsocentrals; prescutellara present. 

OceOan present 6 

6. Four pairs of dorsocentrals; a long propleural; two orbitals Bloiochalopkora 

One or two pairs of dorsocentrals; three Qri>itals 7 

7. Discal and second basal cells separated; front not unusually hairy Sinapkikabmu 

Discal and second basal cells confluent; front with numerous small hairs 8 

8. Carina large; costa weak between third and fourth veins Oiiana 

Carina small; oosta well developed to apex of fourth vein PmydUuMn 

9. An extra cross-vein between third and fourth veins, near posterior cross-vein. . .IdAomifia 
Only anterior cross-vein between third and fourth 10 

10. Proboscis longer than height of head; head broader than thorax Zygctkriea 

Proboscis shorter than head; head broad only in a few species of Chffmomyta 11 

11. Two pairs of presutural dorsocentrals; distal costal break very deep DeUopeamifia 

No presutural doiaocentral macrocluete 12 

12. Mesopleure bristly; anal cell open at apex; metallio-oolored species CatmOa 

Mesopleure bare 13 

13. Discal and second basal cells separated; poetverticals small; prescuteUars large. 

SUffona 
Discal and second basal cells confluent 14 

14. Lower reclinate orbital as far from prodinate as from upper redinate 15 

Lower reclinate orbital nearer proclinate than to upper reclinate 17 

.15. PrescuteUars weak or absent; face and carina very prominent ZaprianuM 

PrescuteUars large; face not protuberant 18 

J16. Front covered with stout hairs; oosta reaches fourth vein Pteudophartiea 

Fhmt not unusuaUy hairy; costa weak or absent beyond apex of third vein. 

Leueophenga 

17. Lower reclinate orbital large, placed below proclinate; poetverticals usuaUy smaU; 

' eyes bare or nearl3* so Chymomym 

Lower reclinate orbital smaU, placed above proclinate, or, rarely, a trifle below it . . 18 

18. One large pair of dorsocentrals; mesonotum and scutellum unusuaUy convex; 

a ^ngle bristle at distal costal break Myeodroiapkila 

Not as above; almost always two pairs of large dorsocentrals 19 

19. Acrostichal hairs in not more than four rows in front of anterior donooentrals, 

not more than two between the dorsocentrals; slender species with long 

wings Soopiomytti 

Acrostichal hairs in six (Mr more rows in front (except in D, opaea), four or more 
behind Dro90phUa 

In the account of each species that I have seen is a section headed 
"specimens examined." In most cases the name of the collector 
follows each locality, in parentheses. When one name appears after 
a State name for which several localities are recorded, then all the 
records for that State are from that one collector. In some cases the 
collector is unknown to me, and in these cases the museum in which 
the specimens are deposit^ is usually given. In a very few cases 
even this information is not supplied by my notes. Except for these 
rare cases, any record without a collector's name is based on my own 
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captiires. All records not credited to another collector, from the 
following localities, are from specimens that I have taken: 

Hanover, Nashua, New Hampshire; Monument Beach, Woods 
Hole, Nantucket, Siasconset, New Bedford, Fall River, Massachusetts; 
Bear Mount, New York, Staten Island, Cold Spring Harbor, New York; 
Fort Lee, Paterson, Split Rock Pond, New Jersey; Washington, 
District of Columbia ; Arlington, Richmond, Virginia; Camp Jackson, 
Greenville, South Carolina; Tampa, Miami, Key West, Florida; 
Gulf crest, Kushla, Mobile, Alabama; Havana, San Antonio de los 
Bafios, Santiago de las Vegas, Guareiras, Aguada Pasajeros, Cuba; 
San Jose, Port limon, Costa Rica; Panama, Republic of Panama. 

Dr. C. W. Metz was with me at Cold Spring Harbor and at all the 
Cuban localities except San Antonio de los Bafios. The specimens 
collected at these places represent our joint efforts. 

The type specimens of all the new species described in this paper 
are deposited in the American Museum of Natural Hbtory. Most 
of the paratypes and gonotypes are in the author's own collection. 

AnltdgBStor Macgnart 1835. Suit. Buff., 2, 579. 

The European species of this genus was referred to the ephydrine genus 
NotiphUa by Fallln, and to the geomyzine genus Diaslata by Meigen. 
Schiner placed the genus in the Drosophilid®, though admitting that it 
might easily be plac^ in the Geomyzidse or Ephydridse. Williston referred 
it to the Agronr^zidffii but mentioned it imder the DrosophilidsB. Becker, 
Melander, and Oldenberg all place it among the Drosophilin®. The genus 
is aberrant here, but may be left in the subfamily as a matter of convenience, 
since it does not fit well in any of the other recognized subfamilies. 

Aiista pubescent; third antennal joint orbicular; two large oral bristles; two orbitals; 
no oceUars or postverticals; one humeral; no preeutural; two notopleurals; mesopleund 
bristly; one stemopleural; two donocentrals; two acrostichal rows; one supra^aLeur; no 
postalar; no prescutellars; two pairs of scuteUars; oosta twice broken; auxiliary reaches 
costa, but is fused with the first vein for a short distance; diseal and second basal cells 
confluent; anal cell and vein present; no evident preapicals. Three chitimsed q)erma- 
thec», in which respect the form differs from Drotoj^dUif Scaptomyza, Chymamyta, Leuco' 
phenga^ and Myoodrawpkila, in all of which only two spermathece are present. 

There is a single described species, common to Europe and the United 
States. In Europe it has been recorded from Scotland and Sweden to 
France, Italy, and Hungary. Williston (1908, Manual N. Amer. Dipt., 
p. 293) has recorded a species from the West Indies, but this form has 
never been described, and it is not certainly known whether it represents a 
second species or not. Our only species is AvUadga^ieT leucopeza Meigen 
(1830, Syst. Beschr., 6, 100, as Diasiata) » Avlacigaster rufitarsis Macquart 
(1835, Suit. Buff., 2, 580). 

Specimens examined: Himgary (Eert6s2 det.); Italy (Bezzi det.); 
Hanover, New Hampshire; Woods Hole, Norwood (W. Reiff), Massa- 
chusetts; Ithaca, New York (H. Morrison); Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
(H. Kahl); La Fayette, Indiana (J. M. Aldrich); Flat Rock (F. N. Dun- 
can), Carlinville (U. S. Nat. Mus. coll.), Illinois; Marlboro (H. S. Barber), 
Plummer's Island (W. L. McAtee), Maryland; Washington, District of 
Columbia (IT. S. Nat. Mus. coll.); Dead Rim, Virginia (R. C. Shannon); 
Kushla, Alabama. 
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Recorded from Kansas (Kahl) and Texas (Loew). 
The species is not uncommon about bleeding trees, and I have taken it 
on a garbage pail. 

Cortonottiin Macquart. 1843. Dipt exot, 2, 3, 193. 

Diploeenira Loew. 1859. Zeitschr. ent. Brealau. 13, 13. 

Like Atdadgaater and Apsinota, this genus has a well-developed auxiliary 
vein, so that its position among the Drosophilinse is somewhat doubtful. 
The arista is long plumose; two prominent orbitals, placed imusually far 
from the eyes, with a minute bristle between them; vibrissa large; ocellars 
and postverticals large; eyes relatively small, nearly bare; carina small, face 
slightly convex; front with a few small scattered hairs; two humerals; one 
presutural; two notopleurals; two supra-alars, anterior one small; two 
postalars; two dorsocentrals; one prescutellar; two pairs of scutellars, 
posterior one convergent; disk of scutellum hairy; mesonotum strongly 
convex; one small propleuraJ; mesopleurse with a few large bristles (near 
posterior margin) and numerous hairs; two or three stemopleurals; pre- 
apicals on all tibise; costa pectinate, weak between tips of third and fourth 
veins; discal and second basal cells confluent; anal cell and vein well 
developed; first posterior cell not narrowed at apex; costa twice broken. 

Macquart based the genus on a single species, the South American Musca 
gibba Fabricius, which thus becomes the type species. This form had been 
referred to the genus Helomyza by Wiedemann; and Schiner placed the 
genus in the Helomyzidse. Loew and Osten Sacken both referred it to the 
Geomyzidse, but it is now placed among the Drosophilinse by common 
consent (e. g., by Aldrich, Hendel, Melander, Oldenberg, and Williston). 
It is perhaps most conveniently left here. 

There is one Pals^rctic species (C. anus Meigen), one Oriental (C arenata 
Osten Sacken, from the Philippines), two Ethiopian (C. pictipennis Thomson 
and C fusdpennis Macquart;, one Nearctic (C. heha Loew), and twelve 
Neotropical. 

The Neotropical species have been tabled and discussed by Hendel (1913, 
Deutsch. ent. Zeitschr., 619). CurUmotum decumanum Bezzi, from Para- 
guay, has been described since (1914, Deutsch. ent. Zeitschr., 199). The 
only ones of these known from our region are C. gibbum Fabricius and 
C. simplex Schiner, reported from Mexico by Giglio-Tos. The single 
Nearctic species is discussed below. 

Curtonotom helva Loew. z862. Berlin ent Zeit (as Diplocentra). 

Specimens examined: Brattleboro, Vermont (C. W. Johnson); Cohassett 
(O. Bryant), Chester (C. W. Johnson), Cambridge (C. W. Johnson), Woods 
Hole (on windfall apples). West Chop (C. W. Johnson), Massachusetts; 
Buttonwoods, Rhode Island (C. W. Johnson); Orient, Long Island, New 
York (J. L. Zabriskie) ; Westville, Riverton, New Jersey (C. W. Johnson) ; 
Chesapeake Beach, Maryland (J. M. Aldrich); Virginia Beach, Virginia 
(F. C. Pratt); Valley of Black Mountains, North Carolina (W. Beuten- 
muller); Georgia (Morrison); La Fayette, Indiana (J. M. Aldrich); Chi- 
cago, Illinois (Aldrich coll.). The type material came from ''North Red 
River." 

The breeding-habits of the genus are apparently imknown. Mr. Johnson 
tells me that C, heha is to be collected by, sweeping in high grass in moist 
places, such as are frequented by Sciomyzinse. 

NoTB. Since the above was written 1 have seen Enderlein's paper (1917. Zool. Anz. 
49; 68-72) dealing with CwrUmotum. He describes two new spedeB from South America 
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and one from Eritrea (Africa). I am unable to agree with him as to the adviaability of 
separating Curionotum and Diplocenira, The character given (number and distribution of 
stemopleurals) seems too trivial and variable to furnish a natural or convenient generic 
separation. Even if the separation is accepted, the use of Diplocenira as a name is not 
correct. Since it was proposed as a change of name for Curionotum (because of a sup- 
posed preoccupation) it must necessarily have the same type species — and under no cir- 
cumstances can both names be valid. Enderlein makes his new species iumidum the type 
of Curionotum, on the grounds that it was the form seen by Macquart, who identified it 
as Muaca gibba Fabridus. I am unable to agree with the contention that this invalidates 
gibba as the type species. 

Enderlein assigns the group to the ''Ephydrids," as a separate subfamily. This 
treatment has certain points in its favor, and may be accepted or not, acobrding to per- 
sonal preferences. 

Apslnota van der Wulp. 1887. Tijd. ▼• Ent, 30, 178. 

This genus was described by van der Wulp as a geomyzid, and was also 
referred to that group by de Meijere. Van der Wulp, however, states that 
the genus is near Diplocenira {— CurUmotufn)^ and that genus has been 
referred to the Geomyzinse by Loew, Osten Sacken, and others. Until 
data with regard to the costal breaks and other characters are available, 
it seems best to place Apsinota among the Drosophilinse, next to Curionatum. 

like Ctaionoium, it differs from typical Drosophilins in having a well-developed auxiliary 
vein. It also agrees with that genus in having a plumose arista, prescuteUars present, 
bristls^ mesopleune, preapicals on all tibis, discal and second basal cells confluent, and 
strongly convex mesonotum. It differs from CurUmotum in having small postverticals, 
large carina, oosta not pectinate, only one (reclinate) large orbital, and no large vibrissse. 
The last two characters are aberrant in the subfamily. 

Two species have been described : A . pictiventria van der Wulp, the tjrpe 
of the genus, from Java (van der Wulp and de Meijere) and New Guinea 
(Kert^z), and A. obacuripes de Meijere, from Java. 

ThaumaatophUa Hendel (1914, Suppl. ent., 3, 112) differs from Apsinota 
in that the front of the male is very much narrowed. The posterior scutellar 
bristles are divergent, which is apparently not the case in the described 
species of Apsinota. The only Imown species is T. hyalipennis Hendel, 
from Formosa. In the key to genera (p. 50) and in the discussion of 
distribution (p. 115) I have included this form under Apsinota. Further 
study may warrant its separation. 



Titanodueta Knab. 1914. Insec. InadL Menstr., 2, 168. 

This genua suggests the Ephydrinse in that it has a pectinate arista; flattened, weakly 
carinate face; head and thonuc pruinose. It has, howeyer, well-developed anal cell and 
vein, and large vibrisss, so is perhaps most conveniently left here. It also has the foUowiog 
characters: three orbitals, disposed as usual; postverticals long, crossed; ocellars large; 
eyes haiiy; no prescuteUars; two notopleurals; two large dorsocentrals; two pairs of 
scutellars, posterior ones crossed; two stemopleurals; preapicals on all Ubis, apicals on 
second; auxiliary vein rudimentiuy; oosta to tip of fourth vein. 

The only described species is Titanochcela ichneumon Knab, from Hawaii. 
The specimens were reared from spider eggs. I have examined the types. 

Cladocfaffta Coqoillatt. 1900. Proc U. S. Nat Mns., 22, 263. 

Arista with a single long branch above; second orbital minute, a hair between upper 
orbital and vertex; ocellars present; postverticals small, convergent; one vibrissa; one 
humeral; one presutural; two notopleurals; two supraralars; two poetalars; two dorso- 
centrals; two pairs of scutellars; no prescuteUars; acrostichal hairs in six rows; onestemo- 
pleural; no propleural; apical and prei4>ical britftlea on first and second tibis, preapicals 
on third; eyes bare. 
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The genus is in many respects between DrosaphUa and Chymomyza, but 
differs from both in the reduction of the branches of the arista to one. 
The small carina, pigmented wings, small postverticals, and bare eyes are 
all suggestive of Chymomyza^ but the orbitals are like Droaaphila. The 
superficial resemblance to Drosophila ndnUosa Sturtevant is very striking. 
Both CladochcBta nebuloaa and Drosophila nebidoaa have the habit of waving 
their wings as do the species of Chymomyza. 

The type and only species is dadochcOa nebuloaa Coquillett, 1900 (Proc. 
U. S. Nat. Mus., 22, 264). 

Specimens examined: Arroyo, Bayamon, Mayaguez, Vieques Island, 
Porto Rico (A. Busck, type series); Herradura (C. W. Metz), Havana, 
Cristo (C. W. Metz, F. E. Lutz), Guantanamo (C. W. Metz), Cuba; Mot- 
zorongo (H. Osbom), San Rafael (Townsend), State of Vera Cruz, Mexico; 
Lake Worth, Florida (Mrs. Slosson). 

Nothing is known as to the breeding-habits of this form, though my 
observations lead me to suspect that it breeds on fruit. The chromosomes 
have been described by Metz (see p. 39). 

Acietoxenus Fhtuenfeld. 1868. Verh. zooL-bot Ges. Wien, 28, 158. 

The single species of this genus, A. formoavs Loew, has sometimes been 
placed in the genus Oitona. Oldenberg (1914, Arch. Naturgesch., 80, A, 
4, 28) has presented reasons for separating the genera. The following 
characters are taken from his account: 

Arista pubescent; no ocellara; poetverticalB small, convergent; front not hairy; three 
orbitals, disposed as usual; no carina; cheeks very narrow; one dorsocfentral; one pr&- 
scutellar; two well-developed supra-^lars; presutunl and postalars small; no preapicals; 
oosta well developed to apex of fourth vein. 

AcletoxentAS formosua Loew occurs in Europe. The laivflB feed on species 
of Aleurodea. 

BlAsoduBtophora Czemy. 1904. Wien. ent Zt, 206. 

Two orbitals; ocellars present; postverticals crossed; vibrissae present; a pair of pre- 
scutellars; one humeral; one presutural; two notopleurals; three "aupra-alars"; four 
dorsocentrals; a long propleural; three sternopleurals; two pairs of scutellars, posterior 
pair crossed; preapicals only on first tibis; arista pubescent; auxiliary vein rudimia^tary; 
oosta twice broken; anal vein present; third and fourth veins not convergent. Among 
the forms with pubescent arista and rudimentary auxiliary vein this genus is distinct in 
that the ocellars and four pairs of dorsocentrals are present, while preapicals occur only on 
the first tibiflB. 

Type and only species: Leria picticornis Bigot (1888, Miss, scient. du 
Cap Horn, 6), from Cape Horn. 

Sinophtfaalmus Coqnillett. 1904. Proc. Ent Soc. Wash., 6, 116. 

Arista minutely pubescent; three orbitals, placed high up; postverticals small; vibrissa 
present; carina large; front not unusually hairy; no preapicals evident; two dorso* 
centrals; prescutellars present; two pairs of scutellajrs; auxiliary vein rudimentary; discal 
and second basal cells separated; costa reaches fourth vein, not weakened beyond third. 

There is a single species, S. pictua Coquillett. It is somewhat similar to 
DroaophUa repUia in general appearance. It is stated by several collectors 
to have the habit of getting into one's eyes. 

Specimens examined: Mountains near Claremont (C. F. Baker, type), 
Yosemite (U. S. Nat. Mus. coll.). Mount Lowe (Aldrich coll.), California. 

Gitofia Meigen. 1830. Syst Beschr., 6, 129, 215. 

Qitanide9 Knab. 1914. Inseo. Inaoit. Menitr., 2, 165. 

Arista minutely pubescent; three orbitals; front hairy below, but less so above than 
in Paeudiaataia; carina present; prescutellars present; preapicals on ail tibiae; 
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p royn t; meaopleunD bare; auxiliary vein rudimentary; coeta reaches fourth vein, but is 
very weak beyond the third; discal and second basal cells confluent; anal cell and anal 
vein present. 

The genus was based on the European G. disHgma Meigen. G. pruinosus 
Bigot, from Tunis, is the only other Palsearctic species. The genus GiUmideSj 
which does not seem to me to be distinct, includes only the species O. 
perspicax Knab, from Hawaii, the Philippines, and India. The data suggest 
that it may have been introduced into Hawaii. These three are the only 
species of the group now known. 

G. disHgma breeds in the flower-heads of composites, and the larvflB are 
suspected of being aphidophagous. G. perspicax has been bred from lanrsB 
feeding on mealy-bugs {P8eudi>coccu8). 

I have seen the typ^ of G. perspicaXf and have examined European 
material of G, distigmaf identified by Bezzi and by Kert^z. 

Pseodiastata Coqoillett. 1908. Proc Ent Soc Wash., 9, 148. 

Azista minutely pubescent; three orfoitals, anterior one convergent, posterior one nearer 
to verticals than to middle orbital; front covered with small black hairs, as in Pseudth 
phofHoa; vibrissa laige; carina very small; eyes bare; two dorsocentnds; prowutellan 
present; prei4>ica]s on frrst \Sbm, several bristles near the apices of second and third tibiflB, 
as in Puydophortica; auxiliary vein rudimentary, but continued as a shadow to oosta; 
costa twice broken, with a laige bristle just before the distal break and two such bristles 
just before the proximal one; costa reaches fourth vein; discal and second basal cells 
confluent. 

There is a single species, P. ndndo%a Coquillett. It bears considerable 
superficial resemblance to the genus Sapromyzaf and it was first described 
as a geomyzine. Examination shows many points of resemblance to the 
genus Pseudophortica, from which it is easily distinguished by its arista. 
Only one specimen has been recorded, that was taken at Plummer's Island, 
Maryland, by H. S. Barber. Mr. Barber tells me that it was taken at night, 
at a light. I have examined this specimen, and a second one that agrees 
with it in all essential points, taken at Alajuelo, Panama, by A. Busck. 

Idiomyia Orimshaw. 1901. Fauna Haw., 3, 50. 

This genus is unique in the possession of an extra cross-vein, between the third and 
fourth veins, near the posterior cross-vein. It is described as having the following char- 
acter: auxiliaiy vein rudimentaiy; anal cell present; discal and second basal cells con- 
fluent; eyes pubescent; arista plumose; three orbitals, disposed as usual; two pairs of 
dorsoofentnds; two pairs of scutellars, posterior ones crossed; eyes oblique. Mr. Lamb 
writes me that the vibrissa is absent. 

Six species are described in ''Fauna Hawaiiensis," all from the Hawaiian 
Islands. The type is /. perkiim Grimshaw. The species occur on four of 
the larger islands of the group. 

Zygotfarica Wiedemann. 1830. Achias Dipt Genns, 16, 3. 

DroBophaura Hendel. 1913. Ent. Mitt., 2. 387. 

? Spkifmocept de Meijere. 1915. Tijds. Ent.. 68, sapi)!.; 58. 

Arista plumose; two or three orbitals; vibrissa present; ocellars present; poetverticals 
large; face protuberant; carina large; h^ broader than thorax; antenna inserted opposite 
middle of eye; proboscis longer tlum height of head; no prescutdlars; preapicals evident on 
second and third tibis; discal and second basal cells confluent; costa twice broken, reaches 
apex of fourth vein. 

The type species is Achias dispar Wiedemann, described from Brazil and 
since recorded from Peru, Bolivia, and Panama. Z. aldrichii Sturtevant, 
from Panama, is the only other American species. Sphymoceps brunneus 
de Meijere, from the East Indies, probably also belongs here. I have 
discussed the synonymy of these forms elsewhere (Sturtevant, 1020, Proc. 
U. S. Nat. Mus. 58, 155). 
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The curious produced eyes of some of the males of Z. dispar caused 
Wiedemann to describe the species as a diopsine. They do not occur in 
the female of this species, or in either sex of the other species. Similar 
eyes are to be found in some undescrib^ Neotropical species of Chymomyza, 
close to C. procnemis. The present group is not close to Chymomyza in 
other respects. 

The two American species have both been bred from fungi. 

Dettopsomyia Lamb. 1914. Trans. Linn. Soc. London, 16, 349. 

Arista plumose; two orbitals, upper reclinate, lower prodinate; postverticals croBBod; 
vibrissffi and ocellars present; eyes pilose; carina large and broad; two dorsocentrals, plus 
two small presutural ones; acrostichal hairs in two rows; two humerals; one presutural; 
two pairs of scuteUars, posterior ones crossed; two stemopleurals; costa reaches apex of 
fourth vein, twice broken, distal break deep, milichiid-like; costal index a little less than 1.0. 

There is a single described species, D. formoaa Lamb, from the Seychelles. 

Camilla Haliday. 1838. Ann. Nat ffist, 2, 188. 

Arista plumose; orbitals disposed as usual, middle one minute; postverticals medium 
sise, convergent; vibrisssd present; two notopleurals; mesopleure bristly; two dorao- 
centrals; no prescutellars; many acrostichal rows of ludrs; presuturals long; two pairs of 
scutellars; costa twice broken; anal vein absent; anal cell open at apex; auxiliary vein 
rudimentary; no preapicals on third tibia. 

The type species is the European C. glabra Fallen. Seven species are 
described, as follows: 

Palfiearctic: C. gldbra Fallto, Europe, Canary Islands; C. acuUpenim Loew, Europe. 
Ethiopian: C. afrieana Bern, Kongo. 

Oriental: C. ccaruJeifrons de Meijere, Java; C javana de Meijere, Java; C. pustOa de 
Meijere, Java; C. rugtUosa de Meijere, Java. 

I have examined both European species. 

Stegana Meigen. 1830. Syst. Beschr., 6, 79. 

Phortiea Schiner. 1862. Wien. ent. Monatsschr., 6, 433. 
Amiota Loew. 1862. Berlin, ent. Zeit., 6. 
Eo9t0oana Hendel. 1913. Deutsch. ent. Zeit., 390. 
OrihoHeoana Hendel. 1913. Deutach. ent. Zeit. 

Arista plumose; three large orbitals, placed high up, uppermost one nearer to verticals 
than to lowest (prodinate) orbital; postverticals small; eyes nearly bare; vibrissn and 
ocellars present; one humeral; one presutural; two dorsocentrals; prescutellars present; 
two scutellar pairs; mesopleure bare; preapicals on all tibiae; discal and second basal 
cells separated; costa reaches fourth vein; anal cell and anal vein present. 

I have ventured to unite the two long-recognized genera Stegana and 
Phortica. They are usually (e. g., by Schiner, by Williston, and by Olden- 
berg) stated to differ in that Stegana has wings bent down at the base and 
has the third and fourth veins strongly convergent, while in Phortica the 
wings are straight and the third and fourth veins are parallel or nearly so. 
But these two characters are not always associated. Hendel has described 
two new genera: Eostegana, with bent-down wings but first posterior cell 
not narrowed; Orthoateganaf with wings straight but first posterior cell 
narrowed. The narrowing of the first posterior cell is a character that shows 
variations from species to species, so that it is hard to know where to draw 
the line between "narrowed" and "not narrowed." The bending down 
of the wings is still more elusive, at least in pinned material. I am con- 
vinced, from an examination of many specimens, including the types, that 
Phortica vMata Coquillett is based on specimens of typical Stegana in which 
the wings are straight. I have seen specimens in which one wing was 
straight, the other bent down. Specimens of Phorti4M humeralis Loew 
sometimes have the wings bent down. These two genera are perhaps dis- 
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tinet; in general appearance and in the shape of the head two types certainly 
exist, but the wing characters that have been used as the only means of 
separating them are evidently not valid. 

The tjrpe species of Stegana is S. coleaptrata Scopoli, a European species, 
designated as tjrpe by Westwood (1840, Intr., 2, 163). The type of Phortiea 
is iJie European Drosapkila variegala Fallen, which was the only species 
included in the genus originally. 

The group here considered as forming the genus Siegana includes nine 
describe Palsearctic species (Europe), five Neotropical (St. Vincent, Peru, 
Bolivia; I have seen the genus from Mexico and Central America), and 
twelve Oriental (Ceylon to Formosa and New Guinea). I have seen an 
Ethiopian specimen, collected by the American Museum Kongo Expedition. 
Our Imowledge of the Nearctic species is in a very unsatisfactory condition, 
and I am not sure that the treatment given below will stand after more 
study. Six Nearctic species are recorded, but I am unable to recognise 
more than two in the large number of specimens that I have seen. 

Stegana colaoptntA ScopoU. 1763. Bnt. CamioLy 338 (Mittca). 

3, hypoUuea Meigen. 1830. Syit. Besohr., 6 (cf ). 

Phortiea wiUa$a Coquillett. ltK)l. Ptoo. U. 8. Nat. Mub., 23. 

Loew recognized S. curvipennis FaU^n (as S. nigra Meigen) from North 
America; I have seen a specimen so labeled in the Loew collection, from 
Pennsylvania. I am unable to see any good reason for separating this 
specimen from S. coleapiraiaf though it appears from the accounts of Schiner 
and of Oldenberg that in Europe the two species are quite distinct. The 
European species seem to have been little understood in Loew's time. It is 
now customary to identify the darker specimens as S. coleaptraia^ the lighter 
ones as P. viUata; but intermediates occur; and I can find no other char- 
acter that will separate the supposed two species. 

Specimens examined: Mount Desert, Maine (C. W. Johnson); Moimt 
Wadiington (Mrs. Slosson), Franconia (Mrs. Slosson), Bretton Woods 
(C. W. Johnson), New Hampshire; Brattleboro, Vermont (C. W. Johnson); 
Brookline, Fall River, Massachusetts (C. W. Johnson); Buttonwoods, 
Bhode Island (C. W. Johnson) ; Danbury, Winnipauk, Middletown, Roway- 
ton, Darien, Connecticut (C. W. Johnson); South Wales (M. C. Van- 
Duzee), Ithaca (S. W. Frost), New York; Delaware Water Gap (type of 
viUata), Clemonton (C. W. Johnson), Avalon (C. W. Johnson), New 
Jersey; Polk Coimty, Wisconsin (C. F. Baker); Great Falls, Virginia (N. 
Banks); Daytona, Florida (C. W. Johnson). 

Recorded in Europe from England to Hungary. 

Stegssa hiiineralis Loew. 1862. Centoria, 2, 93 (Axniota). 

A, leueoiioma Loew. 1862. Centuria, 2, 94. 

(7) DrotophOa aiboffuUaia Wahlbers. 1838. K. Vet. Ak. Hand.. 22. 

The types of Loew's two species are quite distinct in color. S. humeraUs 
is somewhat shining black in general color, while S. kucastoma is brown. 
I can find no other differences, and an extensive series of more recent 
material shows graded color variations completely connecting these two 
extremes. Wahlberg's species was recognized from the Nearctic by Loew. 
Two specimens so labeled in the Loew collection (from New Hampshire 
and New York, respectively), appear to me to belong to the same species 
as the tsrpe of S. humeraUa. I am, however, unwilling to substitute Wahl- 
beig's name without more study. 

Specimens examined: Waubamic, Parry Sound, Ontario (Aldrich coll.); 
Franconia (Mrs. Slosson), Center Harbor (H. G. Dyar), Glen House (C. W. 
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Johnson), New Hampshire; St. Johnsbuiv, Mount Ascutney, Burlington, 
Vermont (C. W. Johnson) ; Newton, North Adams, Riverside, Aubumdale, 
Brookline, Chester, Bashbish Falls, Massachusetts (C. W. Johnson); 
Apponaug, Rhode Island (C. W. Johnson); Plattsburg (H. G. Dyar), 
Niagara Falls (C. W. Johnson), Staten Island, (F. Schrader), New York; 
Westville, Delaware Water Gap, Dover, Newark, Riverton, New Jersey 
(C. W. Johnson); type locsJity of humeralis (Loew coll.)» Philadelphia 
(C. W. Johnson), North Mountain (C. W. Johnson), Pennsylvania; Plum- 
mer's Island, Maryland (J. R. Malloch); District of Columbia (type of 
leucostoma); Scotts Run (H. S. Barber), Great Falls (Nathan Banks), 
Dead Run (R. C. Shannon), Virginia; La Fayette, Indiana (J. M. Aldrich); 
Chiric Mountains, Arizona (H. G. Hubbard). 

The species of this group have apparently not been bred. They are to 
be found in woods, and are stated to be attracted by perspiration and to 
hover near the eyes of people. 

Zaprionus Coquillett. 1902. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 24, 31. 

Aiista plumose; three orbitals, lower (procUnate) placed well below the other two 
(redinate); postverticab large, convergent; oceUars present; vibriasse present; eyes 
densely pubescent; face and carina prominent; one presutural; two notopleurals; two 
supra-alars; two postalars; two dorsocentrals; prescuteUars very small or absent; two 
pairs of scutellars; disk of scutellum bare; two stemopleurals; preapicab on second tibis; 
oosta twice broken; auxiliary vein rudimentary; discal and second basal cells confluent; 
anal cell and anal vein present. The tubercles on the under side of the front femora stated 
by CoquiUett to be present in the male of the type species occur in the female of that species 
also, but are absent in the other two species that I have seen. 

The type species is Z. vittiger Coquillett. It is recorded in the Ethiopian 
region from Rhodesia (Coquillett); Kamerun (Kahl); Senegal, Eritrea 
(Bezzi); Seychelles (Lamb). I have seen specimens from Liberia (R. P. 
Currie). DroaophUa orbUalia Sturtevant, from Panama, belongs in this 
genus. I have seen, in the United States National Museum, specimens of 
an apparently undescribed species collected in India (Compere) and in 
Java (Bryant and Palmer). 

The type specimens of Z. viUiger, collected by C. P. Lounsbury, are 
labeled ''pricldy pear.'' This is the only hint as to the habits of the genus 
that I have found. 

Psendophortica Sturtevant. 1918. Joum. N. Y. Ent Sec., 26, 37. 

Aiista plumose; three large orbitals, upper two redinate, lower procUnate and situated 
above middle of front; postverticab smidl, widely separated, convergent; front covered 
with black hairs except at vertex; face with well-developed carina; one large vibrissa; 
eyes nearly bare; two dorsocentrals; one prescutellar; acrostichal hairs in more than ten 
irregular rows; one humeral; one presutural; two notojdeurals; two supranalars; two 
postalars; twopairsofscuteUars, posterior ones crossed; one small propleural; two stemo- 
pleurals; mesopleurs bare; sevextd apical bristles on each tibia, those on the second pair 
larger; a few short, stout apical bristles on each of the four basal tarsal joints of the second 
and third pairs of legs; costa twice broken, reaches apex of fourth vein, but ia very weak 
beyond the third; auxiliary vein rudimentary, but a shadow continues to the distal costal 
break; discal and second basal cells united; third and fourth veins slightly divergent at 
tips; wing tip rounded. 

The type and only recorded species is Pseudophortica cbesa Loew (1872, 
Berlin ent. Zeit., 16, as Droaaphila) — Phortica hiriifrans Johnson (1913, 
Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 32, 88). 

Specimens examined : Ocean View, Virginia (A. N. Caudell) ; Coal Creek, 
Tennessee (W. S. Adkins); Southern Georgia (Morrison: thiis specimen is 
headless); Lakeland (C. W. Metz), Crescent City (M. C. Van Duzee, type 
of hiriifrans) f Florida; Kushla, Alabama (on persimmons); Texas (type 
material of obesa). 
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Lencophengft Mik. 1886. WieiL ent. Zeit, 317. 

OiyUueophama Hendel. 1913. Ent. Mitt., 2. 
J}ro9omyieaa Hendel. 1914. Suppl. ent., 3, 113. 
PanUueophenga Hendel. 1914. Suppl. ent., 3, 114. 
PttraleueopKtnoa (^denberg. 1914. Arch. Naturgeeoh., 80 A, 4. 18. 
NeoUuooj^enifa Oldenberg. 1914. Arch. Naturgeeoh., 80 A, 9, 93. 

Arista plumofle; three large orbitals, uppermost nearer to inner vertical than to lower- 
most orbital; postyerticals small; face not markedly carinate; vibrisss present; prescutel- 
lars present; two dorsooentrals; one humeral; two notopleurals; two supra-alars; two 
postalars; two scutellar pairs, posterior ones crossed; no propleural; auxiliary vein rudi- 
mentary; djscal and second basal cells confluent; costa very weak or absent beyond apex 
of third vein; pre^>icals on second and third tibis. 

The type species is the European DrosophUa macuUUa Dufour. This 
species, like the two nearctic ones, breeds in fungi. This habit, while 
usual, is not invariable in the group, as I have bred L. varia Walker from 
tomatoes. 

The five synonyms given above all represent attempts to split the genus 
into smaller groups, but all seem to me to be based on too slight differences 
to warrant new generic names. The supposed generic characters and the 
type species follow: 

Oxifitucofihenga Hendel: Wings distinctly pointed. Type, 0. undvlaia Hendel, from Peru. 
DrosomyieOa Hendel: Second orbital unusually large, third orbitals slightly convergent. 

IVP^i DrasopAi2a abbrwiaUi de Meijere, from Java and Formosa. 
ParoLeucophenga Hendel: Arista pectinate. Type, P. triieta Hendel, from Formosa. 
Neoleueaphenga Oldenberg (new name for Paraleueaphenga Oldenberg, not Hendel): Costa 

reaches apex of fourth vein. Type, Ltueophmga ^umguemocuiato Strobl, from 

Europe. 

The following 45 species may be referred to the genus Lettcophenga, 
Those marked with an asterisk {*) are here referred to this genus for the 
first time, so far as I know. All these except the types of Oxyleucophenga 
and Parcdeucaphenga Hendel were originally described as species of Dro^ 
aapkila. All Imve been referred to Leucophenga on the basis of the published 
descriptions, except obscuripennis Loew. I have examined the tjrpe speci- 
men of the latter species. The imstarred species described by de Meijere 
and by Lamb were referred to Leucophenga not as a genus but as a subgenus 
of Draaaphila. 

Nearctic, 2: maeulota Coquillett, Eastern United States; varia Walker, Eastern United 
States. 

Neotropical, 10: arfferUeiverUris Kahl, Bolivia; argefUethfaidaia Kahl, Braiil; bimoeuUiia 
Loew, Cuba; hrunneipmim Kahl, Bolivia; fronialu WilUston, West Indies, 
Honduras; hcuemani Kahl, Brasil; maevloBa Coquillett, Florida, West Indies, 
Peru; *ob9cwripennu Loew, Cuba; cmatwmtria Kahl, Bolivia (Paraguay?); ^n^ 
duUUa Hendel, Peru. 

Palearctic, 3: kucotioma Becker, Europe; maeulata Dufour, Europe; quinquefnaeulata 
Strobl, Europe. 

Ethiopian, 11: ambigua Kahl, Kamerun; *apie(fera Adams, Rhodesia; ^hanlaris Adams, 
Rhodesia; ^JUwiHta Adams, Rhodesia; goodi Kahl, Kamerun; grouipalpU Lamb, 
Seychelles; *mansura Adams, Rhodesia; ^tUahUU Adams, Rhodesia; ^palpaUa 
Adams, Rhodesia; ^proxima Adams, Rhodesia; 9erieea Lamb, Seychelles. 

Oriental, 20: ^abbrmaia de Meijere, Java, Formosa; dlbiotpB de Meijere, Java; ^aXbieineia 
de Meijere, Java; argenUOa de Meijere, Java; bdinda Bergroth, Queensland; 
bistriata Keihl, Philippines; eineta de Meijere, Java; giibo9a de Meijere, Java; 
gtUtwentria de Meijere, Java; inmdana SdJner, Nicobar Islands; irwida Walker, 
Borneo, Java; IMbipennis de Meijere, Java; mgrivetUria Macquart, Cochin 
China; omo^penntf de Meijere, Java; ^^uodKinificfato de Meijere, Java; saLatiga 
de Meijere, Java; skOiplenu Walker, New Guinea; subpoUinosa de Meijere, 
Java; teetifrons de Meijere, Java; ^Iriaeta Hendel, Formosa. 
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Deducting for the double entry of macidosa, the total is 45 species. 

The genus may be divided into two groups on the basis of the palpi. 
In one group they are slender and clavate, in the other they are broad and 
flat. Each group is described from four of the main geographical regions. 
The group with flat palpi is not to be recogmzed from the descriptions of 
Palsearctic species, nor that with clavate palpi among those described from 
the Oriental region. I have, however, seen specimens from Australia and 
from Java that have clavate palpi. 

The five North American forms may be separated as follows: 

1. Palpi clavate, yellow 2 

Palpi broad and flat 3 

2. Tip of first v%in dark, wings otherwise clear funUaUa 

Dark spots at tips of first and second veins varia 

3. Palpi yellow; both cross- veins and tips of first and second (sometimee also third) 

veins douded moeulosa 

Palpi black 4 

4. Large black spots at tips of first and second veins; posterior cross- vein and tip of 

third dear Wwocutoto 

Spot on second vein also extends along third to wing tip; that at tip of fint reaches 

to base of anal cell; posterior cross- vein surrounded by a black spot . . cbtcuripenwU 

For a detailed discussion of certain species of the genus, and a more 
extensive key, see Kahl's paper (1917, Ann. Carnegie Mus., 11, 364). 

Leocophenga viria Walker. 1849. List Ins. 4 (as Drosophlla). 
DromtphQa q^adrimacvJUOa Walker. 1856. Dipt. Saund., 4. 

Specimens examined: Woods Hole, Massachusetts; Riverton, New 
Jersey (C. W. Johnson); Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (C. W. Johnson); 
Plummer's Island, Maryland (R. C. Shannon); Brookland, District of 
Columbia (R. C. Shannon); Bloomington, Indiana (F. Payne); Illinois 
River (Melander collection); La Follette, Coal Creek, Tennessee (W. S. 
Adkins); vaUey of Black Moimtains, North Carolina (W. Beutenmuller); 
southern Georgia (Morrison); JacksonviUe, Florida (Amer. Mus. Nat. 
Hist, coll.); Kushla, Alabama; Opelbusas, Louisiana (Melander collection). 
Also recorded from New York, West Virginia, and Kansas by Kahl. 

Leucophraga maculosa Coquillett 1895. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sd. PhUa., 47 (as DrosophiU). 

Specimens examined: Flatbush (J. L. Zabriskie), New York, New York; 
Plimmier's Island, Maryland (R. C. Shannon); Rock Creek, District of 
Colimibia (R. C. Shannon); Bloomington, Indiana (F. Payne), North 
Carolina (U. S. Nat. Mus. coll.); Archer (type material), Biscayne Bay 
(Mrs. Slosson), Florida; Kushla, Alabama; Victoria, Texas (E. A. 
Schwarz) ; Herradura, Cristo, Cuba (C. W. Metz) ; Sanchez, Haiti (F. E. 
Watson); Lima, Peru (Parrish). Recorded from Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
and Kimsas by Kahl. I suspect that L. hasetnani Kahl, from Brazil, is a 
synon3rm. My specimens of maadoBa from Alabama and Cuba have the 
apex of the third vein infuscated as in haaemanif though they agree with 
Kahl's description of macvloaa in the position of the orbitals. Tliese two 
characters were the basis of the separation into two species made by Kahl. 

Lencophenga frontalis WOlistoii. 1896. Trans. Bnt Soc Lond. (as Drosophila). 

Specimens examined : Mayaguez, Porto Rico (F. E. Lutz) ; Guantanamo 
(F. E. Lutz), Havana, near Pinar del Rio (F. E. Lutz), Cuba; La Ceiba, 
Honduras (F. J. Dyer). Described from St. Vincent, West Indies. 

Leiicophenga bimaculata Loew. 1865. Berlin, ent Zeit, 9 (as Drosophlla). 

Specimens examined: type material (Gundlach), Herradura (C. W. Metz), 
Cristo (C. W. Metz), Cuba. 
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LtuoophencA onatipMiiiis Loaw. 1865. BerUiL est Zeft, 99 183 (as DnMOphiU). 

Specimens examined: tjrpe material (Gundlach), Bartle (C. W. Metz), 
Cuba. The specimen from Bartle has more yellow on the abdomen than 
the tjrpe, but apparently represents the same species. 

Chjmoiiiyza Cxemy. 1903. Zeit. Hymenopt Dipt, 3, 3, 199. 

Arista plutnose; lower redinate oibital large, placed below prodinate orbital; oceUan 
present; pcetverticala small; vibriasie present, other oral bristles large; eyes bare or near^ 
so; carina confined to upper part of face; a few enlarged ommatidia in lower front part oif 
eye; two dorsooentrak; two scutellar pairs, posterior ones croesed; a small propleural 
sometimes present; preapicals on all tSbis; first femora of males with numerous strong 
bristles below; costa reaches fourth vein; ajud cell and yein present; hypopygium promi- 
nent; slender species. 

The species are to be found around bleeding trees, on windows, or at 
fruit. Dr. Metz and I have bred C. procnemis Williston from banana, 
and C. avuBTia Loew from apple and banana. Shannon has bred the latter 
from walnut and butternut husks, and Banks has bred it from acorns. The 
members of the genus have a characteristic habit of waving their wings 
constantly, after the fashion of species of Sepsis or EiAxesta. 

The tjrpe species is Drosaphila fuscimana Zetterstedt, from Europe. The 
following species may be reco^zed: 

Palsarctic: Chymomyza albopuncUUa Becker; C. eaudaltda Oldenberg; C. costata Zetter- 
stedt; C. distincta Egger; C. fuscimana Zetterstedt. 

Ethiopian: C. bieolor Lamb. 

Nearctic: C, aldriehii Sturtevant; C. amana Loew; C ooudoluZa Oldenberg; C. procnenm 
Williston. 

Neotropical: C procnemia Williston. 

Deducting for double entry of caudaivla and procnemiSy the total is nine 
species. 

Oldenberg (1914, Arch. Naturgesch., 80, A, 2, 14) has discussed the 
Palsarctic species. He has studied the male genitalia, which are evidently 
of importance as taxonomic characters in this group. I have foimd their 
study difi&cult to carry out, however, and have used the character only 
enough to identify C. caudaivla from the Pacific coast, and to determine 
that C. procnemis (specimens from Lakeland, Florida) is distinct from 
C. fusdmdna and C. distinda, which it greatly resembles. I am certain 
that a study of these organs would show that what passes as C. procnemis 
is really a mixture of several species. 

There are at least two Neotropical species of the genus Chymamyza 
(Haiti, British Guiana) with laterally produced eyes, suggestive of Zygo- 
thrica. I have not described them because it seems better to wait for a 
study of the male genitalia before attempting to determine specific limits 
in the section of the genus to which they belong. 

The described North American species may be separated by the following 
key: 

1. Wings much spotted; front legs yellow amana 

Wings dear, or blackish along anterior margin, or with a white tip; front femora, 

tibia, and basal tarsal joints blackish 2 

2. Front yellow or reddish yellow pncfiemis 

Front dark opaque brown 8 

3. Wings dear; face whitish eaudatida 

Costal cdl brown; face brown dldriekU 

Oiymomyxa amoena Loew. 1862. BerL ent Zeit, 6, 210 (as Drosophfla). 

Specimens examined: Hanover, New Hampshire (C. W. Johnson); 
Brattleboro, Vermont (C. W. Johnson); Worcester (C. W. Johnson), 
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Chester (C. W. Johnson), Monument Beach, Woods Hole, Pall River, New 
Bedford, Massachusetts; Kingston, Rhode Island (C. W. Johnson); Hart- 
ford (Mrs. Slosson), New Haven (C. W. Johnson), Rowayton (C. W. John- 
son), Connecticut; Ithaca (S. W. Frost), Cold Spring Harbor, New York, 
New York; Fort Lee, Paterson, New Brunswick, New Jersey; Plu!nuner's 
Island, Maryland (R. C. Shannon) ; District of Columbia (tjrpe material) ; 
Dead Run (R. C. Shannon), West Falls Church (N. Banks), Virginia; 
Black Mountains, North Carolina (W. Beutenmuller) ; Greenville, South 
Carolina; Bloomington, Indiana (P. Payne); Algonquin (D. W. Coquillett), 
Chicago (W. M. Wheeler), Illinois; near St. Louis, Missouri; Kushla, 
Alabama; Palestine, Austin (W. M. Wheeler), Texas. Recorded from 
Pennsylvania (Kahl); Michigan, Kansas (Aldrich); Georgia, Louisiana 
(Melander). 

Ghymomyza procnemis Willistoii. 1896. Trans. But Soc. London, 412 (as Drosqphila). 

Specimens examined : Franconia, New Hampshire (Mrs. Slosson) ; New 
York, New York; Algonquin, Illinois (D. W. Coquillett); Dead Rim, 
Virginia (R. C. Shannon); Biscayne Bay (Mrs. Slosson), Atlantic Beach 
(Mrs. Slosson), Tampa (C. W. Metz), Lakeland (C. *W. Metz), Florida; 
Kushla, MobUe, Alabama; Herradura (C. W. Metz), Aguada Pasajeros, 
Cuba; Montserrat, Trinidad, West Indies (A. Busck); Panama, Republic 
of Panama (A. Busck). Described from St. Vincent by Williston; recorded 
from Pennsylvama, Kansas, and Brazil by Kahl. 

Chymomyza caudatula Oldenberg. 1914. Arch. Natuxgesdi. 80, A, 2, 14. 

Specimens examined : Pullman, Mount Constitution, Washington (A. L. 
MeliEmder). Described from Hungary. 

Chymomyza aldrichfi SturtoTant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc Am., 9, 325. 
Specimens examined: Potlatch, Yale, Idaho (J. M. Aldrich). 

Mycodrosoiihlla Oldenberg. 1914. Arch. Natuxgesch., 80, A, 2, 4. 

This genus was based on the species Amiota {Phortica) poBcilogaatra 
Loew («= Drosaphila johni Pokomy), from southeastern Europe. The 
group was reco^zed by Lamb (1912, Trans. Linn. Soc. London, 16) and. 
suggested as a subgenus of Drosopkila, though no name was given to it. 
Lamb described three species, from the Seychelles, that he placed in this 
group: Drosophila fracticostaf D. nigerrimaf and D. nigrobrunnea. He also 
pointed out that D, gratioaa de Meijere, from Java, belongs in the same 
group. I have referred all four of these species to Mycodrosophila (1918, 
Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 38, 442). A little earlier (1918, Joum. N. Y. 
Ent. Soc, 26, 38) I had referred Droaaphila dimidiata Loew (Eastern States) 
and D. projedans Sturtevant and D. ihoradB Williston (both from the West 
Indies), to the same genus. To this list we may now add Drosophila pleura 
aUs Williston, also from the West Indies. We have, then, nine species; 
one Palsearctic, one Nearctic, three Neotropical, three Ethiopian, one 
Oriental. 

The genus is characterised as follows: middle (lower redinate) orbital minute; post- 
verticals large, convergent; thoracic bristles as in Droaopkila, except that the anterior 
dorsooentral pair is missing or extremely minute, and prescuteUare are never present; 
preapical bristles on first and second tibisB indistinct or missing; eyes bare or neuiy so; 
mesonotum " humped up "; scutellum rounded, not so flat as in Drosophila: distal costal 
incision (just before tip of first vein) deep, oosta somewhat swollen just basal to the incision; 
a single bristle before the distal costal break, instead of the usual two. The nine species 
are all dark and shining above, pale yellow on pleune, legs, and face; abdomen shining 
dark brown or black with pnale yeUow markings. 
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ilf . pcBcUogastraf ilf . dimidiaia, ilf . thoracis, and M. graiiosa are all fre- 
quenters of fungi, in which at least the last three breed. 
The four American species may be distinguished by the following key: 

1. Costal index little over 1.0; a black band from apex of costal cell to apex of anal 

cell M. projtctanB 

Costal index at least 1.3; no band at baae of wings 2 

2. Scutellum yelvety » . . Jlf. dimidiaia 

Scutellum shinmg 3 

3. Abdomen mostly black, yellow marks only on fifth segment M, pleuraHa 

Abdomen black and yellow on each segment M. thoracis 

Mycodrosophlla dimidiaia Loew. 1862. BerL ent Zt, 6 (as DnMOphila). 

Specimens examined : Franconia, New Hampshire (Mrs. Slosson) ; Woods 
Hole, Massachusetts; Alpine, Biverton (C. W. Johnson), Fort Lee, New 
Jersey; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (H. Kahl); District of Columbia; Plum- 
mer's Island, Maryland (R. C. Shannon); North Carolina; Bloomington, 
Indiana (F. Payne); Flat Rock (F. N. Duncan), type locality (Loew 
material), Illinois; Georgia; Kushla, Alabama. 

M. pleoralis WHUston. - 1896. Trans. Ent Soc London, p. 411 (as DnMOphila). 
Not seen. Described from St. Vincent, West Indies. 

M. thoracis Willistnn* 1896. Trans. Bnt. Soc. London, p. 411 (as DnMOphila). 

Specimens examined: Isle of Pines (bred from fungi, C. W. Metz). 
Described from St. Vincent, West Indies. 

M. projectans StnrteYant 1916. Ann. Ent Soc. Amer., 9, 342 (as Drosophila). 

Specimens examined: San Francisco Mountains, Haiti (A. Busck); 
Montserrat, Trinidad, West Indies (A. Busck). 

Scaptomyza Hardy. 1849. Proc. Berwickshire Nat Qttb, 349. 

Very dose to Droeophila, but differs in the following respects: two or four acrostichal 
rows of hairs in front of the transverse suture (six or more in DrowphUa), two rows between 
the dorsocentral bristles (four or more in Droiopkila); occiput more convex than in Droso- 
Tpikila; thorax, abdomen, and wings more slender; prescutellars never present. 

The larvse are usually leaf-miners, but this is not invariably the case. 
I have bred both S. adusta Loew and S. graminum Fallen on tomato fruit, 
on potato tubers, and on banana agar, though these species are both ordi- 
narily leaf-miners. Malloch has bred S. adusta from mulberry sap. 

This genus was based on the two European species DrosophUa graminum 
Fallen and D. JUweola Meigen. D. graminum was designated as the type 
by Coquillett (1910, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 37, 603). The following species 
may be taken as valid members of the group : 

Palmurctic: Scaplamyxa ammna Meigen; 8. JUwa Fallen; S. fiaoeota Meigen; S, graeUis 
Walker; <Si. gramintum Fallen; S, griaeola Zetterstedt; 8. ineana Meigen; S, 
r^|ipe$ Meigen; S. ietraaUeha Bedcer; S, untpioidum Zetterstedt (Csemy. 
1903, Wiea, ent. Zeit., 22). 

Nearctic: S. adutta Loew; 8, graminiun Fallen; 5. terminalu Loew. 

Neotropical: 8. viUata Coquillett. 

Oriental: 8. bimaevkUa de Meijere; 8, tvbstrigosa de Meijere. 

These may be sununarized thus: 

Palsarctic 10 

Nearctic 3 

Neotropical 1 

Oriental 2 

Total 16 

1, for double entry of graminum 15 
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The Paliearctio forms have been tabled and dkcuBsed by Becker (IMS, 
Mitt. zool. Mu8.y 4). The four North American forms may be separated 
by the following key: 

1. Four acroetichal rows in front of the suture; usually with a dark spot at tq> of 

third vein 2 

Two acroetichal rows; wings unspotted 3 

2. Two large humerals iermmaMa 

One large humeral adnata 

3. Dark brownish, poUinose on mesonotum; palpi yellow gmmhumm 

Yellowish, not pollinose; palpi daric vUtata 

Scaptomjza terminslis Loew. 1863. BerL ent 2eit, 7, 32 (as Drosopliila). 
Drotophila ajrieaia Thomson. 1868. Eucea. Resa., 697. 

Specimens examined : Sitka, Alaska (Loew's type) ; Moimt CTonstitution, 
Vashon, Winlock, Washington (A. L. Melander); Moscow Mountain, 
Idaho (A. L. Melander); Claremont, San Mateo County (Baker), Muir 
Woods (J. C. Bradley), Eureka (H. S. Barber), Palo Alto (J. M. Aldrich), 
California; Kaslo, British Columbia (R. P. Ciurie); Vancouver; Mount 
Washington, New Hampshire (Mrs. Slosson); Eastport, Maine; Montreal, 
Quebec (Melander collection); Middletown, New York (C. R. Crosby, 
''from cabbage")- This species is extremely variable in sise, color, and 
wing-markings. There may be more than one species included. This 
species is very close to the published descriptions of S. unipunetum Zetter- 
stedt, from northern Europe, and may be identical with it. 

Scaptomjza adusta Loew. 1862. Berlin ent. Zeit, 6, 231 (as Drosopliila). (Flale % 

fig.l.) 

Specimens examined: Hanover, New Hampshire; Norwich, Vermont; 
Monument Beach, Woods Hole, Nantucket, Fall River, New Bedford, 
Massachusetts; Cold Spring Harbor, New York, Staten Island, New York; 
I^ew Brunswick, New Jersey; Bloomington, Indiana (F. Payne); Flat 
Rock (F. N. Duncan), Algonquin (D. W. Coquillett), Illinois; Lawrence, 
Kansas (E. S. Tucker); Colorado Springs (E. 8. Tucker), Boulder (T. D. A. 
CockereU), Colorado; Cabin John Bridge, Plununer's Island, Manrland 
(R. C. Shannon); Washington, District of Columbia; Dead Run (R. C. 
Shannon), Arlington, Ric^ond, Virginia; Greenville, South Carolina; 
Lakeland (C. W. Metz), Tampa (C. W. Metz), Biscayne Bay (Mrs. Slosson), 
Florida; Gulf crest, Kushla, Alabama; Opelousas, Louisiana (Melander 
collection) ; Austin, Texas (W. M. Wheeler) . Recorded from Bermuda by 
Johnson. 

Scaptomjsa fnndniim Fallte. 1823. Dl^ Suae Oeomjs., 8 (as DroaopUHa). 
Ihv9aphaa /latipeiwiM ZHtcntedt and Z>. mndida Zettcntedt. 

Specimens examined: Germany (U. 8. Nat. Mus.); Hanover, Isle of 
Shoals, Mount Washington (Mrs. Slosson), New Hampshire; Norwich, 
Vermont; Monument Beach, Nantucket, Woods Hole, Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts; Cold Spring Harbor, Staten Island, Ithaca (S. W. Frost), New 
York; Fort Lee, Paterson, New Jersey; Cabin John Bridge, Flummer's 
Island, Chesapeake Beach, Maryland (R. C. Shannon); Rock Creek, 
District ot Columbia; Dead Run (R. C. Shannon), Great Falls (N. Banks)* 
Arlington, Richmond, Vir^nia; West Virginia; Bloomington, Indiana 
(F. Payne); Chicago, Illinois (Melander collection); Clarksvule, Tennessee 
(U. S. Nat. Mus. coll.); Gipenville, South Carolina; Kushla, Alabama; 
Opelousas, Louisiana (Melander collection); Lakeland, Florida (C. W. 
Mets) ; College Station, Texas (U. S. Nat. Mus.) ; Lawrence, Kansas (E. S. 
Tucker); Potlatch, Idaho (J. M. Aldrich); Almota, Pulhnan, Washingtoa 



1, Scaptoniyza adusta, S. 

2, Droaophila busckii, S . 

3, Droaophila (unebria, 9 . 
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(A. L. Melander); Nelson (A. L. Melander), Kaslo (R. P. Currie), British 
Columbia. Recorded in Europe from the FaroOi Canary, and Madeira 
Islands to Sweden, Austria, ^ypt, and Corsica. 

Scaptomjza vittatA CoquUlett 1895. Froc Acad. Nat ScL Fbik. 47 (as DrosophiU). 

Specimens examined: Biscayne Bay, Florida (Mrs. Slosson); Herradura 
(C. W. Metz), Santiago de las Vegas, Cuba; Yallahas Vidley, Jamaica 
(Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist, coll.) ; San Jose, Costa Rica. Coquillett recorded 
the species from Porto Rico. I have seen the specimen in the U. S. National 
Museum, and am unable to convince myself that it is the same species, 
though it may well be so. 

I have also seen specimens of Scaptomyza from Peru and from Argentina. 
The latter at least were not S. vittata. Czemy (1903, Wien. ent. Zeit., 22) 
has seen the genus from Mexico. 

Drosophlla FaUte. 1823. Dipt Suec G«oinyz., 2, 4. 

Arista plumose; yibrissaB and ocellan present; three orbitals, lowermost prodinate, 
upper two reclinate, middle one smaller than the others (second one placed a trifle below 
the third in D. alabamenns); postverticals large (missing in D. dubia); one or more hu« 
merals; one presutural; two notopleurals; two suprapalars; two postaJars; one to three 
stemopleurals; mesopleur» bare; two dorsocentrals (one in D. tuperba); prescutellars 
usually absent (present in D, sigrnoides, D. flonB, and species similar to each, represented by 
laige hairs in D. repleta and other forms); two pairs of scutellars, posterior ones crossed; 
disk of scuteUum bare; oosta twice broken, reaches apex of fourth vein; two small bristles 
just before distal costal break (one in D. tmrnt^rotu); discal and second basal cells con- 
fluent; anal cell present, often incomplete; preapicals evident at least on third tibie; 
acrostichal hairs in six or more rows in front oi transverse suture (four in D. opaea), four 
or more between the anterior dorsocentral bristles. 

The name Droaophila (Greek; 5p6<rot, dew, and ^Xiy, lover) means ''dew- 
lover." This is apparently the reason for the German name "Taufliege.'' 
These names are purely fanciful, as the flies are not in any special way dew 
frequenters. There seems to be no corresponding English term. In Eng- 
lish the names fruit fly, pomace fly, sour fly, and vinegar fly are sometimes 
used. Fruit fly is not a desirable term, as it is commonly restricted to the 
TrypetinsB, a very different subfamily, many of the larvs of which feed on 
growing fruit. Pomace fly and vinegar fly both imply a very much narrower 
range of normal food habit than actually occurs. The technical name, 
DroBophiUif has already become established in biological literature, so that 
it seems desirable to use it for the common as well as the scientific name. 

Many of the best-known genera of Acalypterse were established by Fallen 
in his ''Diptera Sueeise'* — e. (f., Sciomyza, LonchcBa^ Sapromyza^ Sepais, 
Piophila, Noiiphilaf Psilopa, Ephydra^ Agromyza. Among these was 
Drosophlla. This genus was described for the following twelve Swedish 
species, all described as new except one. The present status of those 
species no longer considered to belong to Drosophila is also given. 

D. ewrvipennU Fallen (to Stegana). D. irisiU Fallen. 

D. varieffota Fallen (to Phartica » Sieffona). D, /tMctiJa Fallen (to DiaMUi — Geomysinae). 

D. funebria F^ricius. D, cinereUa Fallen. 

D, fenestrarum Fallen. D. flava Fallen (to Seapiomyza), 

D. transversa Fallen. D. graminum Fallen (to Scaptomyza), 

D. cbscwra Fallen. D. glabra Fallen (to CamiUa). 

The third of these, Musca funebris Fabricius, was designated by Curtis 
(1833, Brit. Ent., p. 473) as the type species. 

Table 8 shows approximately the number of described species that may 
be taken as probably valid members of the genus. All those described by 
Walker and by Hutton have been omitted unless recognized later by other 
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students. In general, the opinion of the most recent student has 
accepted in matters of synonymy and generic references. 

Table 8. 





Total speciaB. 


%>eeiei that alao 

oocur in otlier 

tegiona. 


Palmrftif 


43 
22 
61 
28 
41 
43 


7 
4 
4 
10 
8 
3 


Etbiopuin 


OrienUl* 


Nesrctic . . . 


Neotropical 


Polynenan 


Total* 228« lew 26 duplicate 
entries, 202. 



* Includes Australia and New Zealand. 

This list, of course, is an index of the thoroughness with which the various 
regions have been studied, as well as of the number of species actually 
occurring in them. The total of 202 species is certainly far too small. 
Perkins (Fauna Haw., 1, cbcxxix) says not less than 250 species of the tribe 
must occur in the Hawaiian Islands alone, and most of these forms appar- 
ently belong to the genus DrosophUa itself. All the r^ons except the 
Palsarctic and Nearctic will certainly yield very many more species when 
they are thoroughly collected, and the two regions named are by no means 
exhausted of new species. 

The distribution of the genus within each region is not adequately known, 
but it seems probable that DroBophila is to be found everjrwhere except in 
very cold r^ons. The data on the point that I have coUected from the 
literature and from my own observation of specimens follow: 

Pd«tfctic: Faroe and Canaiy lalanda to Sweden, Egypt, Chinese Turkestan, and Jiqmn* 

Ethiopian: Eritrea to Ashantee, Rhodesia, Mauritius, and the Seychelles. 

Oriental: New Zealand to the PhilippineSi Java, and India. 

Nearctic: Nova Scotia to British Columbia, southern California, and Florida, Bomuda. 

Neotropical: Florida, Bahamas, and Cuba to Argentina, Chile, and Mexico. 

Polynesian: Tahiti, Hawaii, Fiji. 

D. remaia Walker was described from the island of Tristan d'Acunha; 
but, like most of Walker's species, this can not be accepted until verified. 

There are not very many species of Dro$apkUa common to the nearctic 
and Neotropical regions (only eight). In addition, three Neotropical species 
occur in southern Florida, where Nearctic species are also to be found. 
Since a nimiber of the Neotropical species are imperfectly known, it is 
difficult to place them convenientlv in a key. Accordingly two keys have 
been constructed. The first, which is only slightly modified from the one 
already published (Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 38, 443), includes the known 
Nearctic species, and the three Neotropical forms found in southern Florida 
(D. lulfii, D. wiUiBionit and D. cardini). The second key includes the 
Neotropical forms known from the West Indies (including Trinidad) and from 
Central America (including Pimama) and Mexico. 
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NsABcnc Spbcies or Dbobophzla. 

1. Acrostichal bain, just in front of donocentral biutles, in six rows 2 

AcrosUehal hairs in eight rows 20 

2. Facial carina very small, absent or very narrow below; second oral bristle not 

over half length of first 3 

Carina broad bebw 5 

3. Yellow; third antennal joint large, with long yellow hairs; fourth-vein index 

under 2.0 duncani (p. 86) 

Bladdah; third antennal joint as usual; fourth-vein index over 2.0 4 

4. Costal index 3.0 or over; a comb of stout blade bristles on inner side of basitarsal 

joint of first leg of nude ajfima (p. 94) 

Costal index under 2.5; no tanal comb olabamennB (p. 102) 

5. WingB with about thhteen small dark spots along veins; mesonotum yellow, 

striped with reddish brown; first two to four onl bristles nearly equal. 

guUifera (p. 103) 
Wings much clouded; posterior cross-vein sinuate; small prescutellars present. 

sigmoides (p. 70) 
Wings dear, or dightly douded along cross-veins or tips of longitudinal veins ... 6 

6. A pair of presutuial acrostichal bristles present; yellowish-brown spedes. 

puirida (p. 81) 
No presutural acroetichals 7 

7. Second orbital about half length of first; only one large oral bristle; yellow spedes; 

2.7 mm. long crdinaria (p. 86) 

Second orbital less than half length of first 8 

8. Costal index not more than 2.1; Neotropical spedes, found in southern Florida. . . 
Costal index not less than 2.5 10 

9. Reddish-brown spedes; bristles and branches of arista short; lives in flowers. 

luUU (p. 74) 
Yellow; bristles and arista as usual; lives in fruit irtQutom (p. 89) 

10. Ground-color of mesonotum blackish or grayish, not at all yellowish 11 

Ground-color of mesonotum yellow, or reddish brown 16 

11. Second oral bristle over half length of first; fourth-vein index about 1.8 12 

Second oral less than half first 13 

12. Carina broad; costal index about 3.0; 2.7 mm. long virilu (p. 97) 

Carina narrow; costal index about 4.0; 1.5 mm. long paeudomelaniea (p. 94) 

13. Carina distinctly sulcate; mesonotum grayish pollinose, irregularly marked wiUi 

reddish brown; 3 mm. long nUeata (p. 96) 

Not as above 14 

14. First ooxB black below; 2.5 mm. long see robusta, below 

First coxB brown; 2 nun. long 15 

15. Mesonotum bladdsh brown; " cheek ** one-sixth greatest diameter of eye. 

mdaniea (p. 95) 
Mesonotum brownish black; " cheek " one-third diameter of ^e. meUmiuitna (p. 95) 

16. Win0i dear; abdomen banded; only one large oral bristle mdanderi (p. 82) 

At least posterior cross-vdn slightly clouded 17 

17. Reddish yellow; abdomen banded; Neotropical spedes found in southern Florida. 

conKni (p. 78) 
Yellow, not reddish 18 

18. Abdomen with interrupted posterior dark band on each of first four segments, 

and a median anterior spot on third, fourth, and fifth segments. 

IripuneUUa (p. 82) 
Abdomen spotted, but without median spots 19 

19. Dull yellow; tips of longitudinal veins not douded traiuveraa (p. 81) 

Shining yellow; taps of second, third, and fourth veins douded guinaria ^. 80) 

20. Carina minute; small prescutcJlars present; wings mudi douded imwrso (p. 71) 

Carina not minute; prescutellan not dearly difTerentiated; wings clear or wiUi 

small clouds along veins 21 

21. Mesonotum yellow, with distinct blackish longitudinal stripes; second orbital 

nearly as long as third huackii (p. 77) 

Mesonotum li^^t gray, with numerous dark-brown spots; carina sulcate 22 

Mesonotum not dkdnctly marked 23 
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22. First coxa daric brown below; dark abdominal bands with pale spots on lateral 

marynH repleto (p. 99) 

First ooza pale below; pale lateral spots on abdominal segments present. 

tnuOai (p. 101) 
First coxa pale below; no lateral pale spots on dark abdominal bands. . ,hydei (p. 101) 

23. Costal index about 1.0; fourth-vein index about 5.5; pleursB with a dark stripe 

above quadraia (p. 76) 

Costal index 2.0 or over; fourth-vein index less than 8.0; no pleural stripe 24 

24. Blackish species, not at all reddish or yeUowish 25 

Yellow, or reddish brown 26 

25. Costal index about 4.0; 2.5 mm. )ong; no combs on tand robutta (p. 96) 

Costal index about 2.7; 2 nmi. long; a comb of short, stout bristles on each of the 

two basal tarsal joints of the first legs of the male obacura (p. 93) 

26. Costal index less than 3.0; fourth-vein index about 2.3; the male has a comb of 

short, stout bristles on the basal tarsal joint of the first leg 27 

Costal index over 3.5; fourth-vein index less than 1.5; no tarnd combs 28 

27. Genital arch of the male with a hook-like posterior process (fig. 13); cheeks 

relatively narrow (fig. 45) mdanoQatier (p. 89) 

Genital arch of the male with a clam-shell-like posterior process (fig. 14); cheeks 
broader (fig. 46) nmuIaiM (p. 91) 

28. Dull yellow, not at all reddish; a row of very short, stout bristles on lower apical 

part of front femur; wings slightly clouded on posterior cross-vein and tips of 

second and third veins . , immigrans (p. 83) 

Reddish brown; no combs on femora; wings clear, or occasionaUy slightly clouded 
on posterior cross-vein furubria (p. 84) 

Neotbopical Sficibb or Dbosophzla. 

1. WingB distinctly spotted or clouded other than narrowly along the veins 2 

Wings clear, or clouded along veins, or spotted along veins but not on blade 7 

2. About ten acrostichal rows; a single pair of dorsocentials tuperba (p. 104) 

Six acrostichal rows; two pairs of dorsocentials 3 

3. FkiesouteUar bristles distinct; bristles brown 4 

Ftawutellars not differentiated 5 

4. Costal index over 3.0; posterior cross-vein sinuate ftexa (p. 71) 

Costal index under 3.0 paradoxa (p, 72) 

5. Two large oral bristles; wtngs entirely smoky; fourth-vein index 2.0 or over. 

fuibulasa (p. 88) 
First oral over twice second; wings spotted; fourth-vein ipdex under 2.0 6 

6. A spot at tap of wing viUatifrona (p. 103) 

Wings spotted also on basal portion caUoptera Q). 103) 

See also caUopiera omatipennia (p. 104) 

7. Mesonotum velvety black; four acrostichal rows opaca (p. 104) 

Mesonotum not vdvety black 8 

8. Face white; six acrostichal rows; carina large; mesonotum yellowish 9 

Face not white 10 

9. Front yellow; abdomen banded aXbirostria (p. 78) 

Front brown; abdomen black metai (p. 78) 

10. Carina absent, or small and confined to upper part of face 11 

Carina present below 15 

11. Mesonotum yellow in front and on sides, shading into metallic bluish black in 

middle behind metaUioa (p. 73) 

Mesonotum more or less definitely striped 12 

Mesonotum unmarked, shining black 13 

Mesonotum unmarked, yellow or brown 14 

12. One prominent oral bristle; third antennal joint long, yellow, haiiy. . .prognatha (p. 75) 
Two prominent oral bristles; third antennal joint as tisual. 

(pulcheUa — see below, under 22) 

13. Scutellum shining black dtiWo (p. 73) 

Scutellum velvety black spUmdida ^. 73) 

See also aplendida luteipea (p. 74) 
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14. Bluish-black metallio stripes on front; costal index 1.6 or less; wings dear. 

verUeU (p. 87) 

Costa and cross-veins clouded; costal index over 2.0 wroria ^. 87) 

Wings dear; costal index about 1.8 nana (p. 87) 

15. Mesonotum striped or spotted 16 

Mesonotum unmarked 29 

16. Front not widened above, largely velvety black; paliA dilated, black; face reced- 

ing; mesonotum dull brown, with two narrow 8trq>es in fron^t. . ^bUineata (p. 102) 
Not as above 17 

17. Acroetichal hairs in six rows 18 

Acroetichal hairs in eight rowe 23 

18. Veins douded; posterior crosa-vein sinuate; prescutellars present. 

(fiexa, see above, under 4) 
Veins not distinctly clouded; posterior cr o ss vein straight 10 

19. First oral bristle more than twice the second. 20 

First oral less than twice second 21 

20. Mesonotum gray, with dark spots^ dull faadola (p. 99) 

MeA>notum yellow and brown striped; shining poeyi ^. 76) 

21. Fourth-vein index 2.6 or over; 1.6 nmi. long 9alUm$ (p. 98) 

Fourth-vein index 2.0 or less; usually 2 nmi. long 22 

22. 4c index 1.0 or less (earlei — see below, under 28) 

4c index over 1.0 pukheUa (p. 88) 

23. Mesonotum yellow, with bladdsh stripes huackii (p. 77) 

Mesonotum bhwddsh or brownish 24 

24. Mesonotum gray, with many small dark-brown spots 25 

Mesonotum striped or irregularly spotted 27 

25. Pteropleura pale yellow; spots between dorsocentral rows largely fused to form 

two irr^sular stripes ramaderd (p. 102) 

Pteropleura brownish in part; numerous spots between dorsocentral rows 26 

26. First ooxa dark brown bebw; dark abdominal bands with pale spots on lateral 

margins repleia (p. 99) 

First coxa pale below; pale lateral spots on abdominal segments present. 

muOeri (p. 101) 
First coxa pale bdow; no Literal spots on dark abdominal bands hydei (p. 101) 

27. Cross-veins slightly douded; carina subsulcate anmdaria (p. 99) 

' Croas-vetns not douded 28 

28. One prominent oral bristle; carina sulcate eoffeata (p. 98) 

Two large oral bristles; carina not sulcate earlei (p. 98) 

29. Acrostichal hairs in six rows 30 

Acrostichal hairs in eight rows 33 

30. First oral bristle over twice second; reddish brown; bristles and branches of 

arista short ItUtii (p. 74) 

First oral bristle not over twice second; yeUowish; bristles and branches (^ arista 
as usual 31 

31. Costal index less than 2.0; fourth-vein index more than 2.0 wiUitUmi (p. 89) 

Costal index more than 2.5; fourth-veu» index less than 2.0 32 

32. Shining; abdominal black bands broad eardini (p. 78) 

Dull; abdominal black bands narrow nmilia (p. 79) 

33. Veins distinctly douded; only one bristle at distal costal break; a row of short, 

stout brii^es on inner distal part of first femur im migr an i (p. 83) 

Without any of above characters, except rarely a faint doud on posterior cross- 
vein 34 

34. Fkescutellars present; costal index about 2.5; only one prominent oral Mstle. . . 35 
Prescutellars not differentiated 36 

35. Yellow spedes bromdia (p. 72) 

Brown spedes; lives in flowers fiora (p. 72) 

36. One prominent oral bristle; yellow throughout; bristles yeUowish Unrei (p. 86) 

Bristles black; black or brown, at least on abdomen 37 

37. Mesonotum jrellow; costal index under 2.5; fourth-vein index over 2.0 38 

Mesonotum brown or black; costal index over 2.5; fourth-vein index under 2.0. . 39 
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38. Genital arch of male with a hook-like posterior process (fig. 13); cheeks relatively 

naiTOW (fig. 45) mdanoga^ter (p. 89) 

Genital arch with a clamshell-like posterior process (fig. 14); cheeks broader 

(fig. 46) timvkoM (p. 91) 

39. First oral bristle not twice second; not found in flowers funebria (p. 84) 

First oral bristle over twice second; live in flowers 40 

40. Brown; costal index over 3.0 alfari (p. 75) 

Black; costal index under 3.0 triitani ^. 75) 

Not included in the above key: iUota (p. 80). 

For purposes of description, the species of Droaophila listed below have 
been separated into several groups. Of these the first three, typified by 
D. stgrnaides Loew, D. flares Sturtevant, and D. dvbia n. sp., respectively, 
are fairly distinct. They might be separated as new genera if one were 
inclined to multiply generic names. Perhaps the first two might be imited 
to form a single new genus. -The groups typified by D. lutzii Sturtevant 
and by D. prognaiha Sturtevant, respectively, are also fairly distinct, but 
are harder to define satisfactorily than are the first three. Among the 
miscellaneous species, D. opaca Williston and D. swperha Sturtevant are 
quite unusual, and each of these might serve as the type of a new genus if 
one were so inclined. D, cdUoptera Schiner and D. QtOtifera WaUcer are 
scarcely less anomalous. The other species, I think, may safely be con- 
sidered as typical congeners of D. funebris Fabricius, the type. I have 
been unable to even make a satisfactory arbitrary division of them into 
groups. 

Group A. 

Prescutellan present; wings clouded; slender species; bristles and hairs brown; not 
frequenters of fruit. 

Drosophila sigmoides Loew. 1872. Berlin, ent. Zeit., 16, 102. 

cfy 9. Arista with about four branches above and three below. Antennse yellow* 
third joint brown. Front over one-third width of head, wider above; brown. Second 
orbital about one-half other two. Second oral bristle less than half lengUi of first. Carina 
broad and flat; face yellow. Clypeus prominent. Cheeks yellow; their greatest width 
about one-sixth greatest diameter of eyes. Eyes with short, fine pile. 

Acrostichal hairs in six rows; prescutellar bristles weU developed. Mesonotum reddish 
brown, grayish yellow between the dorsocentral rows. Scutellum grasrish yellow. Pleurae 
grasrish brown. Legs yellow. Apical and preapical bristles on first and second tibis; 
preapicals on third. Bristles and hairs brown. 

Abdomen dull brown, no markings visible. 

Wings grayish, darker along anterior margin; bladdah at tips of second, third, and 
fourth veins and on both cross-veins. There is usually a clear spot between the second and 
third veins, and another between the third and fourth. Posterior cross-vein distinctly 
sinuate. Costal index about 4.0; fourth-vein index about 1.5; fir index about 1.0; 4e 
index about 0.7. 

Length body 2.3 nmi.; wings 2.5 mm. 

Specimens examined: Cold Spring Harbor, New York (C. W. Metz); 
Algonquin, Illinois (D. W. (Toquiflett) ; Plummer's Island, Maryland (A. K. 
Fisher); Falls Church (Nathan Banks), Diggs (R. C. Shannon), Virginia; 
St. Elmo (near Chattanooga), Tennessee (W. S. Adkins); North Carolina 
(U. S. Nat. Mus.); Pickett Springs (near Montgomery, F. E. Watson), 
Gulf crest, Kushla, Alabama; Piano (E. S. Tucker), type locality (Loew 
material), Texas. 

I have collected this form in southern Alabama by sweeping grass and 
weeds. Attempts to get it to breed on fruit have not been successful. It 
was not attracted to fruit that was exposed for several days in a small patch 
of young plants of Solidago canadensis, from which D. sigmoides could be 
swept at any time. The specimen from New York, however, was collected 
by Ih". Metz on windfall apples. 
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This species was recorded by Ainslie (1906, Canad. Ent., 38, 44) as bred 
from the froth of a ClaMoptera. As I have previously pointed out, the 
specimens are now in the U. S. National Museum, and are in reality D. 
XTwerBa Walker. 

DrosophiU flea Loew. 1865. Berlin, ent. Zeit, 9, 182. 

cf , 9 . Arista with four or five branches above and three below. Antemue jrellow. 
Front over one^third width of head, wider above; dull yellow. Second orbital about one- 
third other two. Only one prominent oral bristle. Carina low, broad; face yellowish 
brown. Cheeks yellow; their greatest width about one-sixth greatest diameter of ey^- 
Eyes with short pile. 

Acrostichal hairs in six rows; prescutellar bristles long, not very stout. Mesonotum 
and scutellum dull yellowish-brown, with three narrow indistinct yellowish stripes: a 
median one extending from anterior edge of mesonotum to apex of scutellum, and a pair of 
lateral ones in the dorsooentral lines. Pleura brown^ yellowish poUinoee. Legs yellow. 
Apical and preapical bristles on first and second tibias, preapicals on third. Bristles and 
hairs brown. 

Abdomen dull brown, each segment darker on posterior margin, and more yellowish 
on lateral part. 

Wingfi with a black spot at tip of each bngitudinal vein, that on the second being the 
largest, and a distinct clouding on each cross-vein. Posterior cross-vein distinctly sinuate. 
Costal index about 3.7; fourth-vein index about 1.3; 5x index about 1.0; 4c index about 0.7. 

Length body 2.5 mm.; wings 2.7 nun. 

* 

Specimens examined: type locality (Gundlach, Loew material), Herra- 
dura (C. W. Metz), San Luis (C. W. Metz), near Aguada Pasajeros, Cuba; 
San Marcos, Nicaragua (Baker); Tabemilla, Panama (A. Busck). 

Dr. Metz and I have collected this species in Cuba by sweeping. It has 
not been found about fruit, and we have been unable to get it to breed on 
fruit in the laboratory, though the adults are quite hardy. 

Brosopliila InTersa Walker. 1861. Trans. Bnt SoC| 5, 331. 

cf, 9. Arista with three or four short branches above and one or two below. Antenme 
brown. Front about one-third width of head, wider above; brown. Second orbital about 
one4ialf other two. Only one prominent oral bristle. Carina scarcely present; face pale 
yellow. Cheeks pale yellow; their greatest width about one-sixth greatest d^uuneter of 
eyes. Gyes with short pile. 

Acrostichal hairs in ^ght rows; small prescutellan present. Mesonotum and scutellum 
yellowish brown; pleune paler. Legs yellow. Apical and preapical bristles on first and 
second tibis, prei^cals on third. All bristles and hairs brown. 

Abdomen brown, paler in the dorsal region. 

Wings clouded on anterior margin and posterior cross-vein. Posterior cross-vein strai^t. 
Costal index about 3.0; fourth-vein index about 1.8; fix index about 2.0; 4e index about 0.8. 

Length of body 2.5 mm.; wings 2.5 mm. 

Specimens examined: Mount Washington, New Hampshire (Mrs. 
SloBson); Norwich, Vermont (C. W. Johnson); Gloucester, Beverley, 
Newton, Massachusetts (C. W. Johnson); Ithaca (S. W. Frost), New York, 
New York; Avalon, Wild wood, New Jersey (C. W. Johnson); La Fayette, 
Indiana (J. M. Aldrich) ; Algonquin, Illinois (D. W. (Toquillett) ; Olmsted 
Ck)unty, Minnesota (C. N. Ainslie); Bellingham, Washington (A. L. 
Melander). Walker gives the type locality as "U. 8." 

The specimens from Minnesota are those reported (as D. sigmaides 
Loew) by Ainslie (1906, Canad. Ent., 38. 44) as bred from pupse found in 
Cladoptera froth. This is the only available information on the breeding 
habits of the species. Like D. nebulosaf Cladochoeta nebulosa, and the 
species of Chymomyza^ this species has the habit of frequently spreading its 
wings. All these species have ornamented wings. 

Notb: Since the above was written Baerg (1020, Ent. News, 31:20) has reported 
this species as living in the spittle masMs of ClastofUra o6lu0a. 
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DxosophilA imradoxa Lamb. 1918. BisIL Eat. Researdiy 9, 159. 

cfy 9. Arista with four branches above and one bdow. Antenme pale yellow. Second 
and third otbitals inserted at the same level. Only one prominent oral bristle. Carina 
absent. Palpi pale orange, clavate, with two small bristles near the tip. Eyes with sparse 
pile. 

Acrostichal hairs in six rows; prescutellars well developed. A small dorsooentral bristle 
in front of the two that are usual for the genus. Mesonotum pale yellow, rather shiny. 
Scutellum and pleura pale yellow. Legs pale yellow. Bristles and hairs brown. 

Abdomen yellow, slightly shining; last two segments darker posteriorly. 

WingpB clouded along anterior margin and posterior cross-vein. Costal index a httle 
over 2; fourth-vein index about 1.6. 

Length body just under 2 mm.; wing the same. 

I have not seen this species. The above description is drawn entirely 
from Lamb's admirable account of the type material. The species is known 
only from St. Joseph, Trinidad, West Indies, where it was collected by 
Mr. C. B. Williams. It is parasitic on a species of Clastoptera found on 
Casiumna trees. Williams collected about thirty spittle masses of this 
frog-hopper, and "about half of these contained Drosophila larvse, most of 
which had their heads buried in the abdomen of the Clastoptera nymphs, 
the head being usually inserted between the dorsal abdominal plates." 

In the same paper Lamb has presented notes on another Neotropical 
species of Drosophila^ found by Williams in the froth of a Clastopiera in 
Panama. The specimens were too fragmentary for description, and the 
same is true of one that Mr. Williams sent me. 

Group B. 

Small prescutellars present; wings dear; bristles and hairs brown; dull-colored species. 

Drosophila flone Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Eat. Soc. America, 9, 339. 

d*, 9 . Arista with about four branches above and three below. Antenns dull brown, 
third joint daricer. Front about one-third width of head, wider above; dull yellowish- 
brown. Second ori^ital one-half other two. Second oral bristle about one-third first. 
Carina broad, flat; face dull yellowish-brown. Cheeks yellow; their greatest width about 
one-eighth greatest diameter of eyes. Eyes with fine black pile. 

Acrostichal hairs in eight rows; prescutellars present. Mesonotum, scutellum, and 
pleursB dull brown. Legs pale brown; apical and preapical bristles on first and second 
tibifle; preapicals on third. Bristles and hairs brown. 

Abdomen dark brown; basal segment with a yellowish-brown transverse band. 

Wings clear. Costal index about 2.5; fourth-vein index about 1.8; 5x index about 1.4; 
4c index about 1.0. 

Length body 2.2 mm.; wing the same. 

Specimens examined: Havana (type series), Guareiras, Cuba; Mayaguez, 
Adjuntas, Naguabo, Porto Rico (Lutz and Mutchler); Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras (F. J. I^er) ; San Jose, Costa Rica. 

The species is to be found, often in great numbers, in the corollse of large 
flowers such as those of species of Datura, melons, etc. I have reared adults 
from Datura flowers collected in Costa Rica. Some of these took at least 
eight days to develop — probably longer. 

The chromosomes of D. fiorm have been described by Metz (1916, Amer. 
Nat., 50, 592; see p. 39 of this paper). 

Drosophila brometo, new species. 

9. Arista with about five branches above and two below. Antennie yellow, third 
joint daricer. Front about one-third width of head, wider above; yellow. Second orbital 
one-half other two. Second oral bristle less than one-half first. Carina prominent, flat; 
face pale brown. Cheeks pale brown; their greatest width about one-sixth greatest diam- 
eter of eyes. Eyes with fine short pile. 
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AcrofltichAl hain in eight rows; presoutellara present. Mesonotum, scutellum, and 
pleiinB dull browniah-yeQow. Legs pale yellow. Pteapical bxutlee on ail tibie. AU 
biistles and hain brown. 

Abdomen dull brown, each segment darker posterioriy. 

WingB clear. Coetal index about 2.5; fourth-vein index about 1.9; 5r index about 1.5; 
4e index about 1.2. 

Length body 2.2 mm.; wing the same. 

Type and two paratypes, Havana, Cuba. January-February, 1915. 
The male agrees with the above description. The first specimen seen was 
taken on a pineapple. 

The chromosomes have been described by Metz (1916, Amer. Nat., 50, 
590; see p. 39 of this paper). 

Group C. 

Postverticals and second orbitals minute; eyes nearly bare; small, metallic-colored 
species; resemble CamiUaf but have bare mesopleune. 

Drosophili duUa, new qiedes. 

cf . Arista with about five branches above and two below. Antennn dark brown. 
Front over one-third width of head; shining black. Second orbital minute. Only one 
prominent oral bristle. Carina very small and narrow, confined to upper part of face; 
face dark brown. Cheeks brown; their greatest width about one-sixth greatest diameter 
of eyes. Eyes nearly bare. No postverticals evident. 

Acrostichal hairs in six rows; no prescutellars. Mesonotum and scutellum shining 
black. Pleura black. Legs brownish jrellow, femora brown. Apical and preapical 
bristles on first and second tibis, preapicaJs on third. 

Abdomen shining black. 

Wings dear. Costal index about 1.8; fourth-vein index about 2.0; 5r index about 1.3; 
4c index about 1.3. 

Length body 1.5 nmi.; wing 1.7 mm. 

Type and one paratype, Cristo, Cuba, 1915 (C. W. Metz). Also seen 
from Herradura (C. W. Metz) and Havana, Cuba; La Ceiba, Honduras 
(F. J. D3rer). The females agree with the above description. 

Drosophila metallica, new qiedes. 

9 . Arista with about six long branches above and four below. Antenue dark brown, 
prominent. Front about one^ialf width of head, wider above; dark brown, ocellar dot 
black. Second orbital very minute. Postverticals minute. Only one oral l>ristle, that 
one being rather small. Carina very low, confined to upper part of face; face shining 
reddish-brown. Clypeus hidden. Qieeks brown; their greatest width about one-sixth 
greatest diameter of eyes. Gyes nearly bare. 

Acrostichal hairs in six rows; no prescutellars. Mesonotum shining reddisb-yellow in 
front and on lateral margins, shiuiing into metallic blue-black in the middle behind. Scutel- 
lum velvety black. Pleurse yellow, with a large dark-bpwn spot above the middle coxa. 
Legs yellow. Apical and preapical bristles on first and second tibi», preapicals on third. 

Abdomen shining black. 

WingB clear. Costal index about 1.9; fourth-vein index about 2.0; Bx index about 1.8; 
4e index about 1.3. 

Length body 1.5 mm.; wing 1.7 mm. 

Type and one paratype, Bartle, Cuba, 1915 (C. W. Metz). 

Drosophila sple&dida Wlllistoa. 18M. Trans. Sat. Soc. Londoii, 412. 

" cf I 9*. The large frontal triangle metaUio-blue, the sides more brownish and the 
frontal lunule yellow. Antenns yellow, the third joint somewhat brownish; arista thickly 
and long plumose. Face opaque yeUow, somei^t bladdsh in the concavities, with a 
slight median carina. Mesonotum brilliant deep metallic blue; scutellum deep opaque 
black; pleura black but little shining. Abdomen black, the basal segments more or less 
yellow, apparently iu life with distinct markings. Legi yellow; ail the femora more or 
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lees black. Wings grayish or yellowiah hyaline; third section of the costal vein two-thirds 
the length of the second section. Anal cell incomplete. Length 2 mm. 
" Four specimens. St. Vincent." 

I have not seen this species, so have reproduced Williston's description 
verbatim. There is not enough information in this description to make it 
certain that the species belongs in the group typified by D. dvbia; but I have 
placed it hero because of the high probability that the following form, which 
clearly belongs hero, is meroly a color variation of Williston's species. 

Drosophila splendida luteipes, new variety. 

Arista with about six long branches above and three below. Antenns yellow, brownish 
above. Front about one-half width of head, wider above; bluish-black above, yellow 
below. Second orbital exceedingly minute. Postverticals not evident. Only one promi- 
nent oral bristle. Carina very small, confined to upper part of face; face pale yellow. 
Cheeks dark brown; their greatest width about onensixth greatest diameter of eyes. Gyes 
nearly bare. 

Acrostichal hairs in six rows; no prescutellars. Mesonotum metallic bluish black. 
Scutellum velvety black. Pleune dull brown, yellowish below. Legs, including cox», 
pale yellow. Apical and preapical bristles on first and second tibis, preapicals on third. 

Four basal segments of abdomen yellow, with posterior black bands. Fifth segment 
black. 

Wings dear. Costal index about 1.4; fourth-vein index about 2.7; 5a; index about 
2.0; 4c index about 2.0. 

Length body 1.8 mm.; wing 2 mm. 

Type, and one paratype from Herradura, Cuba, 1915 (C. W. Metz). 
Also seen from Bartle (C. W. Metz) and Havana, Cuba. 

As may be seen from the two descriptions given hero, this form agrees 
closely with Williston's description of D. splendida^ except in the color of 
the legs. I have theroforo described it as a variety of that species. 

Group D. 

Shining dark species; live in flowers. 

Drosophila lutzii Sturtevant. 1916* Ann* Est Soc America, 9, 340. 

cf , 9 . Arista with about four short branches above and two below. Antennse yel- 
lowish brown. Front over one-third width of head, wider above; oimque dark brown 
orbits and triangle polished. Second orbital about one-fourth other two. Only one large 
oral bristle. Carina rather broad, flat, edges sharply angled; face brown. Cheeks brown, 
their greatest width about one-fifth greatest diameter of ^es. Gyes with short, sparse pile. 

Acrostichal hairs in six rows; no prescutellars. Mesonotum, scutellum, and pleura 
dark reddish-brown, somewhat polished. Legs pale yellowish-brown, femora somewhat 
daricer. Apical and preapical bristles on first and second tibi», preapicals on third. All 
bristles shorter than is usual in the genus. 

Abdomen yellowish brown, lighter toward tip. 

Wings clear. Costal index about 2.1; fourth-vein index about 1.7; 5x index about 1.3; 
4e index about 1.1. 

Length body 1.7 mm.; wing 1.5 mm. 

Specimens examined: Biscayne Bay (Mrs. Slosson), Miami, Key West, 
Florida; Guane (F. E. Lutz), Havana (type material), Guareiras, Aguada 
Pasajeros, Cristo (F. E. Lutz), Guantanamo (C. W. Metz), Cuba; Hope 
Gardens, Jamaica (C. W. Metz); Naguabo, Mayaguez, Adjuntas, Porto 
Rico (Lutz and Mutchler) ; Mexico City, Mexico (R. Muller) ; Port Limon, 
Costa Rica. This species is possibly the same as D. fuaca Coquillett, from 
Porto Rico; but the type of that species is lost, and the description does 
not entirely fit this form, or any other known to me, especially with respect 
to the orbital bristles. 

D. lutzii is very common in manv parts of the tropics. It is to be found 
in large numbers in the flowers of certain plants. I have collected it in 
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Datura and melon flowers in Cuba, and in morning glories in Costa Bica and 
Florida. Dr. Metz reports it common in cotton flowers in Jamaica. We 
have reared adults from the decaying petals of such flowers, and in addition 
Dr. Metz has bred the species on tomato fruit. 

The description of Drosaphila mavierms Grimshaw, from Hawaii, sug- 
gests that that form is probably similar to this and to D. tristani. Its habits 
are not recorded. 

The mating habits of D. ItUzii are recorded elsewhere in this paper. 

DrosophilA tristani, new species. 

9 . Arista with five short branches above and three below. Antennas daric brown. 
Front over one-third width of head, wider above; black. Second orbital about one^dxth 
other two. Only one prominent oral bristle. Carina very broad and flat; face black. 
Cheeks dark brown; their greatest width about one-fifth greatest diameter of eyes, i^yes 
with short pile. 

Acroetichal hairs in eight rows; no prescatellar bristles. Mesonotum and scuteUum 
moderately shining black. Pleur» black. Coxa and femora dark brown, tibias and tarsi 
pale yeUowish-brown. Apical and preapical bristles on first and second tabis, preapicals on 
third. 

Abdomen shining black. 

Wings dear. Costal index about 2.8; fourth-vein index about 1.8; 5s index about 1.3; 
4e index about 0.9. 

Length body 1.8 mm.; wing 2.0 mm. 

Type, San Jose, Costa Rica, March 1915, in the corolla of an Ipomea 
flower. The species is named for Professor J. F. Tristan, who was acting 
as my guide when the type and only specimen was collected. 

Drosophila alfari, new species. 

d*. Arista with about five branches above and two below. Antenns brown. Front 
over one-third width of head, wider above; dark brown, lighter below. Second orbital 
about one^th other two. Only one prominent oral bristle. Carina broad and flat; face 
brown. Cheeks brown; their greatest width about one-fourth greatest diameter of eyes. 
E^es with short pile. 

Acrostichal hairs in eight rows; no presoutellars. Mesonotum and scuteUum daric 
brown, slightly shining. Pleune dull brown. Legs pale yellow. Freaipical bristles on all 
tibis, api<»Is discernible only on second pair. 

Two basal s^pnents of abdomen dull brown; third to fifth segments brownish yellow, 
with posterior interrupted brown cross-bands. 

Wings clear, veins yellowish brown. Costal index about 3.6; fourth-vein index about 
1.6; 5x index about 1.2; 4c index about 0.6. 

Length body 2.2 nmi.; wing 2.3 mm. 

^ Type and 17 paratypes, San Jose, Costa Rica, March 1915, in the coroUse 
of a large species of Datura, in which were also many specimens of D. florce. 
The species is named for Dr. A. Alfaro, of the National Museum at San Jose. 
The females among the paratypes agree with the above description of 
the male. There are some specimens, of both sexes, in the lot that have 
some yellow on the two basal segments of the abdomen. 

Group E. 

Preapicals evident only on third tibi»; pleurs or mesonotum striped; carina narrow. 

DrotophllA pfognatiia Stnrt^vant. 1916. Ann. Est See Amerka« 9, 340. 

c^, 9 . Arista with about six branches above and two betow. Antenna yfS\atw, third 
joint very long and covered with yellow hairs. Front over one-third width of head; dull 
yeDow, ocellar dot brown. Second cnbital one^ourth other two. VibrissB long, other 
oral bristles short. Proboscis prominent and projecting forward. Carina shcMrt, low, 
narrow, and confined to upper part of face; face dull yellow. Cheeks yellow, a brown spot 
on each side, just above and behind vibrissa. Greatest width of cheeks about one-sixth 
greatest diameter of eyes. Eyes with yellow pile. 
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Acrostichal hain in six rows; no prescutellaiB. Two large humeral bristles. Meso- 
notum dull reddish-yellow, with a pair of darker longitudinal stripes and dark areas on and 
behind the humeri. Scutellum reddish yellow. FleursB pale yellow, a reddish line running 
forward from base of wing; darker above this line. Legs pale yellow. Apical bristles 
evident only on second tibifls, preapicals only on third. 

Abdomen dull reddish-yellow, with posterior black bands on four basal segments. 

Wings clear. Costal index about 1.0; fourth-vein index about 2.0; 6x mdoi about 1.8; 
4c index about 1.4. 

Length body 2.0 mm.; wing 2.0 mm. 

Specimens examined: Adjuntas, Porto Rico (Lutz and Mutchler, type 
material); San Francisco Mountains, Haiti (A. Busck). 

Some of these specimens are a little smaller and have the dark markings 
scarcely visible. Since intermediates are present, it seems probable that 
these differences are due to age. 



Drosophila quadrata Sturtevant 1916. Ann. Ent Soc. America, 9, 341. 

cf, 9. Arista with about six branches above and three below. Antenme brown. 
Front one-half width of head, wider above; pale yellow. Second orbital not lazger than 
neighboring hairs. One laige vibrissa, other oral bristles reduced practically to hairs. 
Carina low and narrow, face broad and excavated on each side of it; face yellow. Proboscis 
yellow, palpi dark brown. Cheeks yellow; their greatest width about one-fifth greatest 
diameter of eytita. Eyes with yellow pile. 

Acrostichal hairs in eight rows; no prescutellars; the anterior dorsocentrals are only a 
little behind the transverse suture. Only one large humeral bristle. Mesonotum, scutel- 
lum, pleure, and legs dull brownish-yellow. There is a dark-brown stripe on the pleura 
extending as a straight band from just under the haltere almost to the neck. Below this 
stripe the pleura is paler. Apical bristles evident only on the second tibiie, preapicals 
only on third. 

Abdomen yellow, each segment with a dark-brown posterior margin. 

Wings clear. Costal index about 1.0; fourth-vein index about 5.5; 6x index about 6.0; 
4c index about 5.0. 

Length body 1.8 mm.; wing 2.0 mm. 

Specimens examined: Kushla, Alabama, April 1915 (type material); 
Tifton, Georgia, October 1896 (Melander collection) ; La Fayette, Indiana, 
July 1915 (J. M. Aldrich). 

I collected this species by sweeping, and was unable to get it to breed on 
fruit. 

Drosophila poeyi, new species. 

cf . Arista with about five brandies above and two below. Antennae brown, third 
joint long, darker. Front slightly over one-third width of head; yellow, with two reddish 
stripes converging below, ooellar dot dark brown. Second orbital about one-half other two. 
Only one prominent oral bristle. Carina high, narrow; face brownish yellow. Proboscis 
dark. Cheeks yellow; their greatest width about one-sixth greatest diameter of ^yes. 
Eyes with sparse pile. 

Acrostichal hairs in six rows; no prescuteUars. Two large humeral bristles. Meso- 
notilm yellow, with six shining reddish-brown "stripes, as follows: the broadest pair between 
the dorsooentral rows, a narrow pair including the dorsocentral rows, and a pair outside the 
dorsocentral rows reaching only as far forwaid as the suture. Scutellum shining reddish- 
brown, with yellow lateral margins. Pleura and legs pale yellow. Apical bristles evident 
only on second tibis, preapicals only on third. 

Abdomen blackish brown, fourth and fifth segments pale yellow. 

Wings clear. Costal index about 2.0; fourth-vein index about 2.0; &r index about 1.7; 
4c index about 1.2. 

Length body 2.0 mm.; wing 2.0 mm. 

Type and two paratypes; on window, Poey Museimi, National Uni- 
versity, Havana, Cuba, January-February 1915. 
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Dmophila baaddi Coqufflett 1901. Bat. Newt, 12, 18. (Plate II, fig. 2.) 

2>. rubroatriaia Booker. 1908. Mitt. lool. Mub., 4. 
2>. pUuHineaia Villenouve. 1911. Wieii. eat. Zeit., 30. 

cf , 9 . Arista with about six brancheB above and two below. AateniuD yellow, third 
joint dark brown. Front over one-half width of head, wider above; yellow, ooellar dot 
daric brown. Second orbital nearly as long as third, which ib about three-fourths first. 
Second oral bristle nearly as long as first. Carina hig^, slii^tly flattened; face yellow. 
Cheeks pale yellow; their greatest width about one-thiid greatest diameter of eyes. Eyes 
with rather Uiiok pile. 

Acrostichal habs in eight rows; no prescutellar bristles. Mesonotum and scutelhim 
yellow, with three longitudinal black stripes on the mesonotum; one in each dorsocentnd 
line (these do not quite reach the anterior margin of the thorax) and one median one, the 
latter bdng bifid behind and the two prongs sometimes joining the lateral stripes at the 
region of the doraocentral bristles. There is also a stripe running from just above the 
humerus to just above the wing. Fleune pale yellow, with a reddish-brown stripe running 
forward from the base of the wing; another one just below the base of the wing; and a spot 
on the stemopleura. Legs pale ydlow. Apical bristles on first and second tibia, preapicals 
evident only on third. 

Abdomen yellow, each segment with an apical black band that is interrupted in the mid- 
dorsal line, and attenuated or interrupted between that line and each lateral margjin of the 
abdomen. 

Wings clear. Costal index about 3.1; fourth-vein index about 2.1; 5x index about 1.9; 
4e index about 1.0. 

Length body 2 mm.; wing 2 mm. 

Specimens examined: Hanover, New Hampshire; Sharon (C. W. Johnr 
son), Boston (C. W. Johnson), New Bedford, Woods Hole, Massachusetts; 
New Haven, Connecticut (C. W. Johnson); New York, Flatbush (J. L. 
Zabriskie), New York; New Brunswick, New Jersey (F. E. Lutz); Plum- 
mer's Island, Maryland (R. C. Shannon) ; District of Columbia (coU. U. S. 
Nat. Mus.); Clarendon (B. A. Beynolds), Richmond, Virginia; Charles- 
town, West Virginia (A. Busck, type) ; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (H. Kahl) ; 
Elkhart (Johnson coU.), North Mlanchester (R. R. Hyde), Bloomington (F. 
Payne), Indiana; Algonquin (D. W. Coquillett), Flat Rock (F. N. Duncan), 
Illinois; Jacksonville (Mrs. Slosson), Tampa (C. W. Metz), Lakeland (C. 
W. Metz), Florida; Eushla, Alabama; New Orleans, Louisiana (P. Viosca); 
Amity, Oregon (D. E. Lancefield); Claremont (L. L. Gardner), Santa 
Paula (E. O. Essig), California; Santiago de las Vegas, Guantanamo (C. 
W. Metz), Cuba; Norway (O. L. Mohr); Perth, West Australia (G. 
Compere). Recorded from Lawrence, Kansas (Kahl); Minnesota (Coquil- 
lett); Paris, France, perhaps introduced ( VUleneu ve) ; Canary Islands 
(Becker); Southwest Africa (Schulze). 

The synonymy of rubrastriaia and plurilinecda has been pointed out 
both by Becker and by ViUeneuve. That both are synonyms of D. busckii 
Coquillett was first pointed out to me by the late Mr. F. Knab, and was 
published by me (1918, Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 38, 445). 

I have bred this species from the following: bread and milk, moist bran, 
rotten pigeon egg, stale formalinized chicken, sour milk, spinach leaves, 
banana, flour paste, decayed onions, rotten fish, rotten potato, tomato, 
fungi. Coquillett records it as bred also from burrows of Chian cincttu, 
and Schulze reared it from a Hottentot's head that had been preserved in 
formalin. Mr. R. C. Shannon has bred it from butternut husks. Howard 
records it as caught on hun^m excrement. The surest way of catching 
it is to expose rotten potatoes or to put out fruit or other suitable ma- 
terial near a stable. It can easily be kept breeding in the laboratory on 
sour milk or moist bran, and will breed on the banana agar described 
above. 
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The ^gs have two filaments. The larvs have curioufi processes on their 
suifaoesy resembling those of certain Anthomyiins. Development requires 
about two weeks. A flourishing culture of this species will usually smell 
of ammonia rather than of acetic acid, as in most of the fruit-eating species. 

The chromosomes reported by Metz, two mutations reported by 
Warren, and the mating habits are described elsewhere in this paper. 

The larva and pups have been described by Johumsen (1910, Bull. Me. 
Agr. Exper. Sta., 177, 37), and also by Riley (1918, Report State EntomoL 
Minn., 17). In the latter case the specific determination was not made, 
but the description and the food-habits are sufficient to identify the species 
as this one. The pups were found in bottles containing certified milk, 
and were referred to by the farmers as "hay-«eed8." 

Group F. 

Topical species. Subgroup 1; yellowish or reddish species. 
DrotophilA alUrostris, new species. 

cf . Arista with seven branches above and four below. Antennie yellow, third joint 
darker. Front over one-third width of head, wider above; yellow. Second orbital minute. 
Only one prominent oral bristle. Carina rather broad, flat; face white. Cheeks yellow; 
their greatest width about one-sixth greatest diameter of eyes. Eyes clothed with fine 
yellow pile. 

Aotostichal hairs in six rows; no preseuteUars. Mesonotum and scutellum shining 
reddish-yellow. Fleuns and legs pale yeUow. Apical and preapical bristles on first and 
second tiQ>is, preapicals on third. 

Abdomen yellowish red, each segment with a broad black posterior band; these bands 
are thickened in the mid-dorsal line. 

Wings grayish, posterior cross-vein douded. Costal index about 3.0; fourth-vein index 
about 1.7; 5z index about 1.0; 4e index about 0.8. 

Length body 2.0 mm.; wing 2.2 mm. 

Type and only specimen, Panama, Republic of Panama, February- 
March 1915. 

Drosophila metxfl, new spedes. 

cf . Arista with seven branches above and three below. Antenns reddish brown, 
third joint darker. Front ovw one-third width of head, wider above; reddish brown, 
ocellar dot daricer. A short truisverae impression above base of antenn». Second ofbHal 
minute. Only one prominent oral bristle. Carina very prominent, broad, flat; face white. 
Cheeks yellowish brown; their greatest width one-sixth greatest diameter of eyes. Eiyes 
with short, fine pile. 

Acrostichal hairs in six rows; no preseuteUars. Mesonotum and scutellum shining 
reddish-brown. Pleuns and legs brownish yellow. Prei^cals on all tibi», minute apioals 
on first and second. 

Abdomen black, somewhat shining; first segment brown at base. 

Wings dear. Costal index about 4.0; fourUi-vein index about 1.3; 5r index about 1.0; 
4e index about 0.7. 

Length body 2.4 mm.; wings 2.5 mm. 

Type and only specimen, Herradura, Cuba, February 6, 1915 (C. W. 

Mets). 

Drosophila csrdini Startevant 1916. Am. Bat. Soc. America, 9, 330. 

<f , 9 . Arista with about five branches above and two below. Antenna yeQow, third 
joint brown. Front over one-third width of head, wider above; reddish yeOow, otfaits 
grayish. Second orbital about one-fifth other two. G^na broad and flat; face brownish 
ydlow, somewhat polished. Two prominent oral bristles, nesd^ ecpial. Cheeks yellow; 
their g re at es t width about one-fifth g re at es t diameter of eyes. E^yes clothed with short pile. 

Aorostidial hairs in six rows; no preseutdlars. Mesonotum, scutellum, and pleuns 
shining reddish-brown. Legs ydlow. Apical and pfei^iioal bristles on first and seoood 
tibia, preapicals on third. 



^ 
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Abdomen ehining black; three basal segments with anterior bands of reddish brown, 
which do not reach the latenJ margin. In some specimens (females) the abdomen is 
reddish yellow^ each segment with a posterior black band. 

Wings with small brownish clouds on each cross-vein. Costal index about 3.9; fourth- 
Tein index about 1.7; 5x index about 1.0; 4e index about 0.9. 

Length body 2.6 mm.; wing 2.6 mm. 

Specimens examined: Herradura (C. W. Metz), Havana (type material), 
Santiago de las Vegas, Aguada Pasajeros, Cristo (C. W. Metz), Cuba; 
Sanchez, Haiti (F. E. Watson); Mayaguez, Arecibo, Jayuya, Adjuntas, 
Porto Rico (Lutz and Mutchler); Dominica (F. E. Lutz); San Jose, Port 
limon, Costa Rica; Panama, Republic of Panama; Lakeland (C. W. Metz), 
Tampa (C. W. Metz), Orlando (J. M. Aldrich coll.), Fort Lauderdale (C. W. 
Metz), Daytona (C. W. Johnson), Miami, Florida. 

This species is quite variable in color, but Dr. Metz and I have bred 
several stocks in the laboratory, and have found these variations not to be 
inherited, but to depend on the conditions under which the larv» develop. 
Pale specimens of the females are very similar to D. similis WUliston, and I 
have been unable to devise any satisfactory method of separating them in 
the case of pinned specimens. The two species are quite distinct, and we 
have been unable to cross them. 

D. cardini is very common about fruit in the tropics. I have bred it 
from banana and papaya. The development, from egg to adult, requires 
about two weeks at summer temperature. 

The eggs have four filaments. The chromosomes have been described 
by Metz (1916, Amer. Nat., 50, see p. 39 of this paper). The mating 
habits are described on page 5. 

Droeophila aimilis WiDistan. 1896. Trani. Bnt. Soc. London, 415. (Not Lamb. 1914. 
Tlwuu Linn. Soc. London, 16, 347.) 

c^, 9. Arista with about six branches above and three below. Antenns yellow, 
third joint daricer. Front over one-third width of head, wider above; yellow. Second 
orbital one^ourth other two. Second oral bristle about three-fourths first. Carina broad, 
flat; face ydbw. Chedcs yellow; their greatest width about one-fifth greatest diameter 
of ^es. Eyes pilose. 

Acroetichal hairs in six rows; no prescutellars. Mesonotum and scutellum brownish 
yellow, slightly shining. Pleurss and legs pale yellow. Apical and preapical bristles on 
first and second tibiie, preapicals on third. 

Abdomen yellow, each segment' with a posterior bladdah-brown band; the bands on 
the third, fourth, and fifth segments interrupted in the mid-dorsal region. 

Wings slightly clouded on posterior cross-vein. Costal index about 3.2; fourth-vein 
index about 1.7; 5z index about 1.2; 4c index about 0.8. 

Length body 2.0 mm.; wing 2.2 mm. 

Specimens examined: Herradura (C. W. Metz), Havana, Santiago de las 
Vegas, Bartle (C. W. Metz), Cristo (C. W. Metz), Cuba; Poms, Port 
Antonio, Jamaica (C. W. Metz); St. Vincent (Williston type material); 
Bay Mansion, Barbados (H. A. Ballou). Specimens from Florida, Haiti, 
Trinidad, Panama, Honduras, and the State of Vera Cruz in Mexico have 
been examined that possibly belong here; but the lack of any really satis- 
factory character to separate this species from pale specimens of D. cardini 
Sturtevant makes all these latter determinations doubtful. 

Dr. Metz has studied this form in the laboratory, and has reported on 
its chromosomes (see p. 39), and on a mutation that he obtained in it 
(see p. 14). He has also seen the egg, which he states has four filaments. 

Tlus species is not uncommon about fruit in Cuba. It has been bred on 
banana through several generations in the laboratory without difficulty. 
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Droaophila illota Wmiston. 1896. Truu. Ent Soc. London, 415. 

"9. Yellowish or brownish-red, the abdomen brown or bladdahi the legu yellow. 
Front as broad or broader than long, a little wider above, opaque brownish or ochraceous 
yellow, the ocellar tubercle blackish. Third joint of the antenn» twice as broad as long, 
blackish; arista with two or three rays on the under side. Face more yellowish, in the 
middle wiih a strong obtuse carina, leaving a deep depression on each side in which is 
lodged the antennie. Palpi and proboscis yellowish. Mesonotum a little shining. Ab- 
domen more reddish toward the base. Wings with a brownish tinge; penultimate section 
of the fourth vein about one-half as long as the ultimate section; posterior cross-vein nearly 
as long as the ultimate section of the fifth vein; third section of the costa not half the 
length of the second section. Length 2| mm. 

** Two specimens. St. Vincent." 

I have not seen this species, so have reproduced Williston's description 
verbatim. I had suspected that D. cardini Sturtevant might be the same, 
so, through the kindness of Mr. C. G. Lamb, got Mr. E. E. Austen to 
compare a paratype of cardini with the type of illota, in the British Museum. 
He reports that the two species are quite distinct. 

Drosophila qninaiia Loew. 1865. Berlin, ent Zeit, 9, 182. 

cf, 9. Arista with about five branches above and three below. Antennas yellow, 
third joint darker. Front about one-half width of head, wider id)ove; yeUow. Second 
orbital fine, about one-fourth length of other two. Second ond bristle three-fourths first. 
Carina broad and flat; face yellow. Cheeks yellow; their greatest widUi nboMt one-third 
greatest diameter of eyes, ^es with short, fine pUe. 

Acrostichal hairs in six rows; no prescutellars. Mesonotum and scutellum shining 
reddish-yellow. Pleune and legs yellow. Apical and preapical bristles on first and second 
tibiffi, preapicals on third. 

Abdomen shining yellow, each segment with four triangular black dots on its posterior 
margin. In young specimens these spots are brown. 

Wings clouded at tips of second, thuxl, and fourth veins and on each crosa-vein. Costal 
index about 2.9; fourth-vein index about 1.5; 5x index about 1.1; 4c index about 0.0. 

Length body 2.2 mm.; wing 2.3 mm. 

Specimens examined : Montreal, Canada (C. W. Johnson coll.) ; Hanover, 
New Hampshire; Dunmierston, Vermont (C. W. Johnson); Aubumdale 
(C. W. Johnson), Chester (C. W. Johnson), Plymouth (C. W. Johnson), 
Woods Hole, Nantucket, New Bedford, Massachusetts: Buttonwoods, 
Rhode Island (C. W. Johnson) ; New Haven, Connecticut (C. W. Johnson) ; 
Ithaca (S. W. Frost), Hague (Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist, coll.), Staten Island 
(F. Schrader), type locality (Osten Sacken)j New York; Paterson, New 
Jersey: Plummer's Island, Maryland (Schwarz and Barber); Falls Church, 
Virgima (N. Banks); New Galilee (H. Eahl), Philadelphia (C. W. Johnson), 
Pennsylvania; Medina, Ohio (U. S. Nat. Mus. coll.); La Fayette, Indiana 
(J. M. Aldrich). It is quite possible that some of these specimens may be 
really D. transversa Fallen, but there can be little doubt that D. quinaria 
covers the range indicated by these records. In addition to these specimens, 
there are a few that I have identified as being probably D. quinaria, but 
about which I am not certain. If they really represent this species, its 
range is considerably wider than that indicated above. These specimens 
are as follows: Moscow Mountain, Idaho (A. L. Melander); Mount 
Constitution, Washington (A. L. Melander); Eureka, California (H. S. 
Barber); Beulah, New Mexico (T. D. A. Cockerell); Austin, Texas (W. M. 
Wheeler). 

This species is very similar to D. transversa Fallen. Pinned material 
may usually be distinguished from that species by the clouded tips of the 
longitudinal veins and the larger and more definite clouds on the cross-veins. 
The mesonotum is also shinier and more reddish here. Plate 1 and figures 
35 and 40. 
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show that the eggs and spermathecse are di£fereiit. The two forms also 
differ in food habits, since D. transversa breeds chiefly on fungi, this species 
chiefly on fruit. I have bred it from banana, pineapple, tomato, and 
potato. The species is to be found very commonly about tomato plants, 
and is not uncommon about windfall apples. It can be bred in the labor- 
atory on banana, but is not easily kept for many generations, and does not 
breed well in pairs. 

The eggs have three filaments, as shown in plate 1. The chromosomes 
have been described by Metz (1916, Amer. Nat., 50; see p. 39). 

DroBophUa trrasrerM Fattfo. 1823. Dipt. tuec. Oeomyz., 2, 6. 

(f, 9. Arista with four to six branches above and three bebw. Antenns yellow, 
third joint darker. Front nearly one-half width of head, wider above; dull yellow. Second 
orbitid scarcely one-fourth first. Second oral bristle one4ialf to threo^ourths length of 
first. Carina broad, flat; face dull yeUow. Proboscis and palpi yellow. Cheeks yellow; 
their greatest width one-sixth to one-fourth greatest diameter of eyes. Eyes with pale 
pubescence. 

Acrostichal hairs in six rows; no prescutellars. Mesonotum and scutellum yellow, 
slii^tly shining. PleursB and legs yellow. Apical and pre^>ical bristles on first and second 
iSbitdf prei^cals on third. 

Abdomen yellow, with four posterior black spots on each of the first four segments, and 
two larger spots on the fifth. 

Both cross-veins clouded, wings otherwise dear. Costal index about 3.5; fourth-vein 
index about 1.8; &c index about 1.1; 4e index about 0.0. 

Length body 2 mm.; wing 2.2 mm. 

Specimens examined: Hilversum, Holland (J. C. H. de Meijere); MachiaSi 
Maine (C. W. Johnson); Hanover, New Hampshire; Boston (C. W. John- 
son), Chester (C. W. Johnson), New Bedford (C. W. Johnson), Monument 
Beach, Woods Hole, Massachusetts; Niagara Falls (C. W. Johnson), Ithaca 
(S. W. Frost), Staten Island (F. Schrader), Cold Spring Harbor, New York; 
Fort Lee, Riverton (C. W. Johnson), New Jersey; Bloomington, Indiana 
(F. Payne) ; Flat Rock, Illinois (F. N. Duncan) ; Plummer's Island, Mary- 
land (R. C. Shannon); Dead Ron (R. C. Shannon), Falls Church (N. 
Banks), Virginia; Athens, Tennessee; Kushla, Alabama. 

This species breeds on various kinds of fleshy fungi, where it is usually 
to be found in great numbers, along with D. jmtrida Sturtevant. I have 
also bred it from potato, but only with difficulty. 

It is very similar to D. quinaria when pinned, but can usually be dis- 
tinguished by the characters given in the key. It is possible that some of 
the records given above really are based on 2). quinaria, but the range is 
certainly a very wide one. I am certain of some of the records from Massa- 
chusetts, from New Jersey, from Virginia, and from Alabama. The others 
are not in great doubt; in cases where I could not be reasonably sure of the 
identification, as between these species, I have omitted the record. 

This species is so variable as to suggest that we are really dealing with a 
complex group. The specimen from Holland, that on tlus view is most 
likely Fallen's D. transversa^ has five branches to the arista above, second 
oral three-fourths first, and cheeks one-fourth diameter of eyes. Specimens 
from Monument Beach, Woods Hole, and Ithaca agree weU with it. 

The eggs have three filaments (see plate 1). 

Droaophila potrida Sturtevant 1910. Ann. Eat. Soc America, 9, 339. 

cf , 9 . Arista with about six branches above and two below. AntemuB yellow brown, 
third joint dark reddish-brown. Front nearly one>third width of head, wider above; 
dull yeUowish-brown, ocellar dot darker. Second orbital minute. Second oral bristle 
nearly as long as first. Carina low, rather broad, fiat; face yellowish brown, somewhat 
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ahiny. Cheeks yellow; their greatest width about one-eighth greatest diameter of ^yes. 
E^yes with fine pale pile. 

AcrosUchal hairs in six rows; no prescuteUars; a pair of presutural bristles in the acro- 
stichal rows next to the outer ones. Mesonotum and scutcJlum shining brownish yellow. 
PleuTBB and legs pale yellow. Apical and preapical bristles on first and second tibis, pre- 
apicals on third. 

Abdomen pale yellow, each segment with a brown band on posterior margin, inter- 
rupted in the mid-dorsal line. 

Wings clear. Costal index about 2.8; fourth-vein index about 1.6; &c index about 1.2; 
4e index about 0.8. 

Length body 2 mm.; wing 2 mm. 

Specimens examined: Princeton (Aldrich coll.), Machias (C. W. John- 
son), Maine; Button woods (C. W. Johnson), Hanover, New Hampshire; 
Brattleboro, Vermont (C. W. Johnson); Chester (C. W. Johnson), Woods 
Hole (type material), Monument Beach, New Bedford, Massachusetts; 
Buttonwoods, Rhode Island (C. W. Johnson); New Haven, Connecticut 
(C. W. Johnson); Niagara Falls (C. W. Johnson), New York, Cold Spring 
Harbor, New York; Biverton (C. W, Johnson), Ocean County (C. W. 
Johnson), Fort Lee, New Jersey; Philadelphia (C. W. Johnson), Ohio Pyle 
(H. Eahl), Pittsburgh (H. Eahl), Pennsylvania; Cheat Mountains, West 
Virginia (H. Eahl); Plummer's Island (R. C. Shannon), Chain Bridge 
(R. C. Shannon), Maryland; Brooklfmd, District of Columbia (R. C. 
Shannon); Dead Run (R. C. Shannon), Falls Church (N. Banks), Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Bloomington, Indiana (F. Payne); Mat Rock (F. N. 
Xhmcan), Algonquin (D. W. Coquillett), Illinois; Coal Creek, Tennessee 
<W. S. Adkins); Greenville, South Carolina; Tifton, Georgia (A. L. Me- 
lander coll.); Eushla, Alabama; West Point, Mississippi (H. S. Barber). 
There are specimens from New York in the Loew collection. 

The species is very conmion about fleshy fungi, in which it breeds. I have 
lalso reared it from potato, and it can be kept on this food in the laboratory. 
It is, however, not very satisfactory as a laboratory animal, since it does 
mot breed freely under any conditions that I have been able to supply. 

The eggs have four filaments. 

Dfoeophils melanderi SturteTant. 1916. Ann. Ent Soc America, 9, 337. 

9. Arista with about five short branches above and one below. Antenne yellow, 
third joint reddish brown. Front nearly' one>half width of head; reddish yellow, triangle 
brown. Second orbital about one-fifth other two. One bristle and numerous hairs on oral 
maigin. Carina low, flat, and narrow; face yellow. Cheeks yellow; their greatest width 
about one-fourth greatest diameter of eyes. Eyes mih fine pale pile. 

Acrostichal hairs in six rows; no prescuteUars. Two large humeral bristles. Meso- 
notum and scutellum somewhat shining reddish yellow. PleurSB reddish yellow. Legs 
yellow. Apical and preapical bristles on first and second tibiSi preapicals on third. 

Abdomen dull yellow, each of first four segments with an interrupted posterior dark- 
brown band. 

Wings clear, veins brown. Costal index about 3.0; fourth-vein index about 1.3; 6x 
index about 1.1; 4e index about 0.7. 

Specimens examined: Tacoma, August 27, 1911 (A. L. Melander, types), 
Mount Constitution (A. L. Melander), Washington. 

BroBophUa tripunctata Loew. 1862. Berlin, ent Zeit, 6, 231. 

2>. modeita Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soo. Amer., 9, 338. 

(f , 9 . Arista with about six branches above and three below. Antennas pale brown, 
third joint dark. Front over one-third width of head, wider above; opaque yellow. Second 
ori>itid about one-fifth other two. Second oral bristle nearly as long as first. Carina broad, 
flatf face brownish yeUow. Cheeks yellow; their greatest width scarcely equal to one-sixth 
greatest diameter of eyes. Eyes with yellow pile. 
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Acrostichal ham in six rows; no prescutellan. Mesonotum and acotelhim dark dull 
yellowiah-brown. FleursB and lege pale yellowish-brown. Apical and pre^>ical bristles on 
first and second tibiaB, prei^picals on third. 

Abdomen shining yellow; an interrupted dark-brown band on the posterior margin of 
each of the first four segments, and a median anterior dark-brown spot on the third, fourth, 
and fifth segments. 

Wings with faint clouds on each cross-vein and at the tips of second and third yeins; 
veins daric brown. Costal index about 4.3; fourth vein-index about 1.7; 5x index about 
1.3; 4e index about 0.7. 

Length body 2.6 mm.; wing 2.7 mm. 

Specimens examined: New Orleans, Louisiana (P. Viosca); Kushla, 
Alabama (type material of modesta); Greenville, South Carolina; Rich- 
mond, Arlington, Dead Run (R. C. Shannon), Rosslyn (R. C. Shannon), 
Virginia; District of Columbia (type material); Plunmier's Island, Mary- 
land (R. C. Shannon) ; Bloomington, Indiana (F. Payne) ; Urbana, Illinois 
(J. R. Malloch); Riverton, New Jersey (C. W. Johnson). I have also 
reared the species from cabbage collected in New York City in November, 
but I am inclined to suspect that the cabbage was infected somewhere in 
the south before it was shipped to New York. 

I have reared this species in Alabama from banana, watermelon, sap 
from a bleeding grapevine, and an agaricaceous fungus. It is easily kept 
in the laboratory on banana. 

According to Dr. C. W. Metz, the eggs have four filaments. Dr. Metz 
has also described the chromosomes (see p. 39). 

Droaophila immigrana, new species. (Pbte 3, fig. 1.) 

2>. (KpuficCoto Sturtevant. 1918. Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 38. 445. Not Loew. 
1862. Berlin, ent. Zeit.. 6, 231. 

(f . Arista with about six branches above and three below. Antennie yellow. Front 
over one-third width of head, wider above; yellow, ocellar dot daric brown. Second orbital 
one-fourth size of other two. Second oral bristle over one-half length of first. Carina 
broad, flat; face yellow. Proboscis yellow. Cheeks yellow; their greatest width about 
one-third greatest diameter of eyes. Eyes with rather thick pile. 

Acrostichal hairs in eight rows; no prescuteUars. Mesonotum and scutellum dull 
brownish-yellow. Pleurs and legs pale yellow. Apical and preapical bristles on first and 
second tibite, preapicals on third. A row of very i^ort, stout bristles on lower apical part 
of first femur. Basal joint of first tarsus about half as long as corresponding joint of middle 
leg, and thicker. Second tarsal joint of first leg also somewhat shortened and thickened. 

Abdomen dull yellow, each of the four basal segments with an interrupted posterior 
black band. The band on the fourth segment is sometimes entire. Fifth segment black. 

A single bristle at tip of first costal section (before distal break). Wings clouded at tips 
of first and second veins and on posterior cross-vein. Costal index about 4.4; fourth-vein 
index about 1.2; 5x index about 1.0; 4e index about 0.6. 

Length body 2.5 mm.; wing 2.7 nun. 

9 . Same as above, except basal tarsal joint of first leg about two-thirds as long as 
corresponding joint of second leg, not thicker. Second joint of tarsus of first leg not 
shortened or thickened. 

Type (cT) and gonotypes bred from stock collected at White PlainSi 
New York, 1919. As in the case of D. hydei^ the gonotypes are not de- 
scended from the type, but the whole type series is known to be descenxied 
from a single female. 

Other specimens examined: Woods Hole, Attleboro (H. H. Plough), 
New Bedford, Massachusetts; New York, Cold Spring Harbor, Staten 
Island (F. Schrader), New York; Fort Lee, New Jersey; Sprin^eld, Ohio 
(W. S. Adkins); Arlington, Maryland (R. R. Hyde); Greenville, South 
Carolina; Lakeland (C. W. Metz), Daytona (B. B. Horton), Florida; 
Kushla, Alabama; New Orleans, Louisiana (C. W. Metz); Claremont, 
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Calif omia (L. L. Gardner); San Jose, Costa Rica; Norway (O. L. Mohr); 
Perth, West Australia (G. Compere); Hilo (H. W. Henshaw), Olaa (W. H. 
Ashmead), Hawaii. 

I have previously identified this species as D. tripunctata Loew. A re- 
examination of the type specimen of that species, in the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, shows it to belong to the species that I described under 
the name of D. modesta. Becker (1908, Mitt. zool. Mus. Berlin, 4, 155) 
recorded D. tripunctata from the Canary Islands, but stated that the de- 
scription given by Loew was incomplete. He described the branches of 
the arista, fourth-vein index, eight acrostichal rows, and dull thoracic color. 
These notes fit the present species, but not all of them apply to the true 
D. tripunctata. Since D. immigrana occurs in Europe, and is in fact almost 
if not quite cosmopolitan, it seems probable that it is the species that 
Becker had. 

I have bred D. immigrans from the following: banana, pineapple, apple, 
tomato, sour boiled potato, bran mash, gra^m-flour paste. It is very 
easily kept in the laboratory on banana agar. It is to be collected about 
fruit in grocery stores, in tomato patches, and occasionally around fruit 
exposed in the woods. It is common at Woods Hole and near New York 
City, but has not appeared in the large series of specimens from Indiana, 
and is only locally common in the Southern States. I have found only 
one specimen in Bahama, but it is included in the very small series that I 
have seen from Day tona and from New Orleans. At San Jose, Costa Rica, 
I found it very plentiful in the Central Market. The species is curiously 
rare in collections. I have seen no American specimens collected before 
1913. These data, in connection with the fact that the species is common 
about grocery stores and houses, with the cosmopolitan species, suggest 
that it is an imported form. It will not be surprising if an earlier name, 
applied in some other region, is discovered. 

The following dates are the earliest ones known to me for this species: 
1898 or earlier, Hawaii; 1907, Canaries (?); 1912 or earlier, Australia; 
1913, New York, Massachusetts; 1914, Florida, California; 1915, Costa 
Rica; 1919, Norway. 

These data suggest that the species may have come from the Pacific region. 
It evidently is not one of the forms described from Hawaii by Grimshaw, 
and since it was probably present in the islands at the time his material 
was collected, it is possible that it was one of the forms that Perkins believed 
to be introduced. Such species were apparently usually omitted from the 
treatments given in the Fauna Hawaiiensis. 

The egg of D. immigrans has four filaments. The puparium has anterior 
spiracles that are nearly half as long as the body of the puparium. 

The single costal bristle is suggestive of Mycodrosophila, the members 
of that genus being the only other DrosophiUnss known to me that do not 
have two such bristles. This form is not to be compared with that genus in 
any other respect, so this similarity must be supposed to be only accidental. 

The chromosomes of D. immigrans have been described by Metz (1916, 
Amer. Nat., 50: see p. 39 of this paper). The mating habits are described 
elsewhere (p. 6), as are also certain mutations studied by Metz and Metz 
and by myself (p. 14). The spermatheca is figured on page 36. 

Droiophila ftmeMs Fabridtts. 1787. Mant las., 2, 345, 33 (as Musca). (Plate 2, 
fig. 3.) 
Muaca eruthraphthalma Panser. 1794. Faun. Genn., 17, 24. 

cf , 9 . Arista with about six branches above and fo^r, below. Antenna yellow, 
fhird joint brown. Front about one-half width of head, wider above; yeUowish brown. 
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Second orbital about one-half third, which ia about three-fourths first. Second oral bristle 
over one-half fiM. Carina broad, flat; face yellowish brown. Cheeks yellow; their great- 
est width about one-fourth greatest diameter of eyes. Eyes clothed with thidc pile. 

Acrostichal hairs in six rows; no prescutellars. There are several enlaiged hairs in 
front of the two pairs of dorsocentral bristles and in the same rows with them. Mesonotum 
and scutellum slii^tly shining reddish brown. Fleune yellowish brown above, becoming 
yellow below. Legs yellow. Apical and preapical bristles on first and second tibis, 
preapicals on third. 

Abdomen, in the male, shining black; basal segments with a narrow yellow posterior 
line, and brownish basally. In the female, the abdomen usually ^>pears largely brown 
in pinned material. In life it can be seen to be yellowish brown, eadi segment having a 
posterior dark-brown band. 

Wings dear, veins brown. Costal index about 3.9; fourth-vein index about 1.4; 5x 
index about 1.1; 4e index about 0.6. 

Length body 2.5 mm.; wing 2.6 mm. 

Specimens examined: Norway (O. L. Mohr); London, England (E. 
Brunetti); Holland (J. C. H. de Meijere); Barcelona, Spain (J. Arias); 
Montreal (U. 8. Nat. Mus. coll.), Vaudreuil (coll. C. W. Johnson), Rouville 
(coll. C. W. Johnson), Quebec; Franconia (Mrs. Slosson), Hanover (C. W. 
Johnson), Nashua, New Hampshire; HarUand, Vermont (C. W. Johnson); 
Beverley (Burgess), Boston (C. W. Johnson), Amherst (H. H. Plough), 
Fall River (C. W. Johnson), Woods Hole, Siasconset, MassachusettB; 
Kingston, Rhode Island (C. W. Johnson); Meriden, Connecticut (U. S. 
Nat. Mus. coll.); Niagara Falls (C. W. Johnson), Ithaca (S. W. Frost), 
Nyack (J. L. Zabriskie, 1884), New York, New York; Riverton (C. W. 
Johnson), Princeton (S. Mudd), New Jersey; Maryland, near Plummer's 
Island (R. C. Shannon); Washington, District of Ck)lumbia; Virginia, near 
Plummer's Island (R. C. Shannon); Atlanta, Georgia (U. S. Nat. Mus. 
coll.); Eushia, Alabama; Columbus, Ohio (F. M. Webster); Bloomington, 
^Indiana (F. Payne); Ann Arbor, Michigan (L. McQuinn); Flat Rock 
(F. N. Duncan), Algonquin (D. W. CoquiUett), Illinois; Madison, Wis- 
consin (L. J. Oole); Rochester, Minnesota (A. Weinstein); Lawrence, 
Kansas (E. S. Tucker); Spearfish, Mitchell (A. Huettner), South Dakota; 
Medicine Hat, Alberta (U. S. Nat. Mus. coll.); Kaslo, British Columbia 
(R. P. Currie); Moscow, Idaho (A. L. Melander); Pullman, Washington 
(A. L. Melander) ; Amity, Oregon (D. E. Lancefield) ; Los Angeles County, 
California (U. S. Nat. Mus. coU.); Mesilla, Beulah (T. D. A. Cockerell), 
New Mexico; Tampico, Mexico (T. E. HoUoway); Montserrat, Trinidad, 
West Indies (A. Busck); Perth, West Australia (G. Compere); Sydney, 
Australia (A. Musgrave); Rhodesia (U. S. Nat. Mus. coll.). 

The species is recorded from Porto Rico by Coquillett, but I have been 
unable to find the specimens in the National Museum. It is stated by 
Howard to be recorded from Mauritius. In Europe the species is recorded 
from Sweden and England to Austria and the Canary Islands. 

The eggs and larvsd were described by Unwin (1907, Trans. Ent. Soc. 
London, p. 285), who also presented data on the habits and on the struc- 
ture of the adult. The eggs have four rather short filaments, as I have also 
observed. Hie chromosomes, investigated by Metz, and the mating habits, 
are described elsewhere in this paper (pp. 39 and 6, respectively). A 
brief accoimt of certain mutations that I have obtained wUl be found 
on page 14. 

This species will breed on fruit of various kinds, and is kept going in 
the laboratory by means of the technique described for D. mdanogasier 
elsewhere in this paper. In nature, however, it is not so frequently to be 
found about fruit as are many other species. I have found that stables 
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are very favorable places to collect it, and it is almost certain to appear 
about animal matter that has been preserved in formalin and then allowed 
to become somewhat stale. It will breed freely in such material. It will 
breed in fleshy fungi, but is rarely found about them in the woods. It is, 
in fact, seldom to be found in the woods at all, though quite conunon about 
houses, bams, or grocery stores. 

Oviposition begins when the females are about three days old, and the 
adults emerge about two weeks after the eggs are laid, at ordinary moderate 
summer temperatures. The species is very easily kept in the laboratory, 
and produces many offspring when kept on banana agar. If it is allowed 
to breed in a culture for several weeks the agar becomes liquefied, which 
it does not do in the case of 17. melanogaster. 

Drosophila ordinarU CoquiUett. 1904. Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash., 6, 190. 

9 . Arista vrith about six branches above and two below. Head bright yellow, daik- 
brown ocellar spot. Front over one-third width of head, wider above. Second orbital 
scarcely one-half other two. Only one prominent oral bristle. Carina flat, not sulcate- 
Cheeks yellow; their greatest width one-fourth greatest diameter of eyes. 

Acrostichal hairs in six rows. Meeonotum, scutellum, pleura, and legs yellow. Apical 
and preapical bristles on first and second tibiae, preapicals on third. 

Abdomen yellow, with an interrupted daric-brown posterior band on each segment. 

Wings clear. Costal index flJ[>out 2.7; fourth-vdn index about 1.4; 5x index about 1.2; 
4c index about 0.8. 

Length body 2.8 nun.; wing 2.8 mm. 

Specimens examined : St. John's County, Quebec (C. W. Johnson coll.) ; 
White Mountains, New Hampshire (Morrison, type material); Chester, 
Massachusetts (C. W. Johnson). The species is recorded from New Jersey 
in Smith's catalogue, but this is probably an error. All New Jersey speci- 
mens so labeled that I have seen are D. transversa Fallen or D. piUrida 
Sturtevant. 

Nothing is known about the habits of this species. I have never seen it 
alive. The male is unknown. 

Drosophila torrei, new species. 

9. Arista short, ¥dth four branches above and two below. Antenns pale yellow. 
Front about one-third width of head; yellowish brown, ocellar dot dark brown. Second 
orbital about one-half first. Second oral less than one-half first. Carina narrow; face 
yellow. Cheeks yellow; their greatest width about one-fifth greatest diameter of eyes. 
Eyes with fine pile. 

Acrostichal hairs in eight rows; no prescutellars. Mesonotum and scutellum dull 
yellow. Legs and pleurae pale yellow. AH thoracic hairs and bristles are yellowish brown. 
Apical and preapical bristles on first and second tibiae, preapicals on third. 

Abdomen yellow. 

Wings clear, veins yellow. Costal index about 2.0; fourth-vein index about 1.4; 5r 
index about 1.0; 4c index about 1.0. 

Length body 2 mm.; wing 2 mm. 

Type, Havana, Cuba, January-February 1915. This specimen and three 
gonotypes bred from her (1 male, 2 females) are the only specimens seen. 
The male agrees with the above description. These specimens were reared 
on pineapple. 

This species is named for Dr.^Carlos de la Torre, whose hospitality at the 
National University in Havana the author was enjoying when the type was 
collected. 

Drosophila duncani Sturtevant 1918. BulL Amer. Mas. Nat Hist, 3S, 446. 

Arista with about six branches above and two below. Antenme yellow, third joint 
darker, long, and clothed with long jrellow hairB. Front over one-third width of head. 
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wider above; reddish yellow, orbits and triani^e grayish. Second orbital about half the 
third, which is scarcely over half the first. Carina quite narrow, confined to the upper part 
of the face. Face and cheeks yellow. Second oral bristle scarcely half the first. Greatest 
width of cheeks about one-sixth greatest diameter of eyes. Eyes with short, fine pile. 

Acrostichal hairs in six rows; no prescutellars. Mesonotum and scutellum dull yellow- 
ish-brown. PleursB yellow, brownish above. Legs pale yellow. Apical and preapical 
bristles on first and second tibiae, preapicals on third. 

Abdomen yellow, each segment with a dark-brown posterior band that is wider in the 
mid-dorsal region. 

Wingi clear. Costal index about 3.8; fourth-vein index about 1.4; 5z index about 1.2; 
4e index about 0.9. 

Length of body 2.3 mm.; wing 2.5 mm. 

Specimens examined: only the types; Flat Rock, Illinois, 1915 (Dr. F. 
N. Duncan). Labeled ''Fungus.'' 

Drosophila vertids WHUston. 1896. Tlwuu Bnt. Soc. London, 413. 

" 9 . Front veiy broad above; yellow, the vertical stripes and a stripe or spot near 
the orbits, metallic-blue; lower part of the front wholly yellowish. Antenns yeUow, the 
third joint brown; arista with long rays above and below. Face yellow, flat, not carinate. 
Mesonotum shining reddish-yellow; scutellum opaque brown on its upper surface. Pleura 
more brown. Abdomen apparently yeQow, with brown posterior bands to the segments. 
Legs yellow. Wings nearly hyaline; third section of the costal vein two-thirds or more 
the length of the second section; anal cell incomplete, the vein closing the cell outwardly 
indistinct or wanting. Length 2 mm. 

" Two specimens. St. Vincent." 

I have not seen this species, so have reproduced WiUiston's description 
verbatim. 

DfOBophila nana WiDiston. 1896. Trans. Bnt. Soc London, 416. 

Arista with about five branches above and two or three below. Antenns yellow, third 
joint brownish. Front wider above; reddish brown, paler below. Only one conspicuous 
oral bristle. Carina small, low, confined to upper part of face; face yellowiah brown. 
Palpi brown. Eyes with fine, sparse pile. 

Acrostichal hairs in nx rows. Mesonotum reddish 3rellow, shining, pleura darker. 
Legs yellow. 

Abdomen black, shining. 

Wingi clear. Costal index about 1.8; fourth-vein index about 1.8; 5x index about 1.2; 
4e index about 1.6. 

Length body 1.8 mm. 

The above description was drawn largely from my fragmentary notes 
on a specimen in the United States National Museum that agrees with 
Williston's description. A few points not included in those notes have 
been added froip the original description. 

Specimen examined: Tabemilla, Canal Zone, Panama (A. Busck). 
Described from St. Vincent, West Indies. 

DroBophUa sororia WlOiston. 1S96. Trans. Bnt. Soc London, 412. 

Arista with only a few rays. Antenns yeUow. fVont over one-third width of head, 
wider above. Second orbital one-fourth sise of other two. Only one prominent oral biistle. 
Carina represented only by a knob above. Face brown. Cheeks yellow; their greatest 
width about one-fifth greatest diameter of eyes. 

Acrostichal hairs in six rows; no prescutdlars. Mesonotum and scutellum dull reddish- 
yellow. Legs yellow. 

Abdomen dark brown, each segment with an indistinct posterior darker band. 

Wingi clouded along costa and veins, especially on cross-veins and near the wing tips. 
Costal index about 2.4; fourth-vein index about 2.0; 6x index about 1.3; 4e index about 1.2. 

Length body 1.7 mm.; wing 1.8 mm. 

Specimen examined: Montego Bay, Jamaica. This specimen is in the 
collection of C. W. Johnson, who identified it as D. sororia. I am in agree- 
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ment with Mr. Johnson as to this identification. The specimen lacks the 
third antennal joints on each side, so the above description is drawn in 
part from Williston's description, which was based on four specimens from 
the island of St. Vincent. 



Drosophila pnlchella StarteTant. 1916. Ann. Ent Soc. America, 9, 327. 

D, heUula Williston. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc. London, p. 410 (not Bergroth. 1894. Ent. 
Zeit. Stettin 55). 

cT, 9. Arista with about five branches above and two below. Antennae yellow, 
third joint darker. Front yellowish brown. Second orbital one-fourth other two. Sec- 
ond oral nearly as large as first. Carina short, rather narrow, flat. Face and cheeks 
yellow. 

Acrostichal hairs in six rows; no prescutellars. Meeonotum dark reddish-brown, with 
three indistinct yellowish stripes. Scutellum brown, with yellow margin. Pleurae brown. 
Legs yellowish brown. 

Abdomen yellow, each segment with a posterior dark-brown band that is broader in 
the mid-dorsal region. 

Wings clear. Costal index about 2.0; fourth-vein index about 1.9; 5x index about 1.6; 
4e index about 1.4. 

Length body 2.2 mm.; wing 2.3 mm. 

Specimens examined: St. Vincent, sea-level (Williston type material); 
Montserrat, Trinidad, West Indies (A. Busck). 

Drosophlla nebnlosa Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent Soc America, 9, 327. 

D, limbaia Williston. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soo. X^ndon, p. 414 (not van Roser. 1840. 
WOrtt. CorrU.). 

cTi 9 . Arista with about six long branches above and three below. Antenns yellow, 
third joint brownidi. Front over one-third width of head, wider above; reddish yellow. 
Second orbital one-half other two. Second oral three-fourths first. Carina well developed, 
fiat, very slightly indented; face yellow. Cheeks yellow; their greatest width about one- 
fifth greatest diameter of eyes. Eyes with rather short, thick pUe. 

Acrostichal hairs in six rows, somewhat irregular; no prescutellars. Mesonotum and 
scutellum dull yellow. Fleursd and legs pale yellow. Apical and preapical bristles on 
first and s^ond tibis, preapical^ on third. 

Abdomen yellow, each segment with a broad black posterior band which is thickened 
in the mid-dorsal line. 

Wings smoky, darker along posterior cross-vein and on anterior half. Costal index about 
2.4; fourth-vein index about 2.1; 5x index about 1.6; 4c index about 1.1. 

Length body 2 mm.; wing 2.2 mm. 

The species was described by Williston from the island of St. Vincent. 
I have not seen any of the type material, but have little doubt of the correct- 
ness of the determination. The form here described has no combs on the 
male front tarsi; but there are in the United States National Museum some 
specimens, bred from Tonka bean pods from Venezuela, in which such 
combs are present. Otherwise this form agrees fairly well with the descrip- 
tion given above. However, to judge from the distribution, there seems 
little reason to doubt that Williston had the form without sex-combs 
described above. 

Specimens examined: Herradura (C. W. Metz), Havana, Santiago de las 
Vegas, Cayamas (E. A. Schwarz), Cristo (C. W. Metz), Guantanamo (C. T. 
Ramsden), Cuba; Sanchez, ELaiti (F. E. Watson); Manati, San Juan, 
Porto Rico (Lutz and Mutchler) ; Bay Mansion, Barbados (H. A. Ballou) ; 
Panama, Republic of Panama. Described from St. Vincent. 

This species is common about fruit in Cuba. It breeds freely in the 
laboratory on slightly fermented banana, and has been reared from pine- 
apple and from guava. About twelve days are required for its development 
from egg to adult. The eggs have two filaments. 
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The chromosomes have been described by Mets (1916, Amer. Nat., 
50; see p. 39 of this paper). The mating habits are described elsewhere in 
this paper (see p. 6). 

Dmophila wiUistoiii StnrteTant. 1916. Ann. Bnt Soc. Americay 9, 327. 

D. paUida Williaton. 1896. Trmns. Ent Soo. London, p. 416 (not Zettentadt 1847. 
Dipt. Soand., 6). 

<f, 9. Arista with about six branches aboye and three below. Antenn» yellow. 
Fh>nt over one-third width of head, wider above; yellow. Second orbital about one^hird 
other two. Second oral bristle nearly as long as fint. Carina flat, not nose-like; face yel- 
low. Cheeks yePow; their greatest width about one-eighth greatest diameter of eyes. 
EJyes distinctly pilose. 

Acrostichal hairs in six rows; no presoutellarB. Mesonotum and scutellum yellow, 
slightly shining. Fleune and legs pale yellow. Apical and preapieal bristles on first and 
second tibite, preapicalB on thud. 

Abdomen yellow, each segment with a dark-brown posterior margin. 

Wings clear. Costal index about 1.8; fourth-vein index about 2.1; fix index about 1.8; 
4e index about 1.4. 

Length body 1.8 mm.; wing 1.8 nmi. 

Specimens examined: Miami, Florida; Nassau, Bahamas (A. Busck); 
Eerradnra (C. W. Metz), Havana, Santiago de las Vegas, Guantanamo 
<C. W. Metz, C. T. Ramsden), Cuba; Haiti (coll. A. L. Melander); Poms, 
Jamaica (C. W. Metz); Bayamon (A. Busck), Mayaguez (Hooker), Porto 
Rico; St. Vincent (WiUiston type material); San Jose, Port Limon, Costa 
Rica; Panama, Republic of Panama; Manaos, Brazil (Miss H. B. Merrill). 

Adams (1905, Kans. Univ. Sci. Bull., 3) has reported the species from 
Rhodesia, South Africa. In view of the large number of known species 
similar in appearance to this one, a record from the Ethiopian region is 
doubtful unless very carefully checked up. 

This species is very similar to D. mdanogcuier Meigen and to I), caribbea 
Sturtevant, especially in pinned material. In life the three species can be 
distinguished at a glance. D. caribbea is duller in color and stouter and 
more compressed laterally than are the other two. D. wHUsUmi is more 
slender than D. mdanogasterf and has much less distinct abdominal bands. 
In pinned material the three species may be recognized, as follows: 

1. Acrostichal haiis in six rows wUU^loni 

Acnwtichal hairs in eight rows 2 

2. Costal index about 2.1; combs on male front tarsi fnelanogoitmr 

Costal index about 1.5; no combs on tarsi caribbea 

This species is very common about fruit in the tropics. I have bred it 
from banana, grape-fruit, papaya, and pineapple. It is easily kept for 
many generations in the laboratory, bimana serving as a convenient food. 
About two weeks are required for its development. 

The chromosomes have been described by Metz (1916, Amer. Nat., 50; 
see p. 39 of this paper). The mating habits are described on page 7. 

Drosophila melanogaster Meigen. 1830. Syst Bescfar., 6, 85. (Plate 3, fig. 2.) 

D. niffnteiUriB ZetUnt«dU 1847. Dipt. Scand.. 6, 2557. (Not Maoquart. 1843. Dipt* 

Exot., 2, 3, 259). 
2>. ampilophiia Loew. 1862. Berlin ent. Zeit., 6, 231. 
D. uvarum Rondani. 1875. Bull. Com. agr. Pann. 

<^. Arista with about five branches above and three below. Antenns yellow. Front 
neariy one-half width of head, wider above; yellow. Second orbital one>thiid siie of other 
two. Second oral bristle nearly as long as first. Carina rather broad, flat; face yellow. 
Cheeks yellow; their greatest width about one-fifth greatest diameter of eyes. Eyes with 
rather thick pfle. 
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Acrostichal hairs in eight rows; no preBOUteUan. Mesonotum and BcuteUum shining 
reddish-yellow. Pleune and legs pale yellow. Apical and preapical bristles on first and 
second tibisei preapicals on third. A comb-like row of about ten short, curyed black bristles 
on the inner distal surface of the basal tarsal segment of the first leg. 

Abdomen shining black, with a basal reddidi-yellow band on eadi of the first three 
segments. 

Wings dear. Costal index about 2.2; fourth-vein index about 2.4; 5x index about 2.0; 
4e index about 1.3. 

Length body 2 mm.; wing 2 mm. 

9 . Differs from the male only in having no tarsal combs, and in that there is a basal 
reddiflh-yellow band also on the fourth and fifth abdominal segments. All the yellow 
abdominal bands are frequently obscure in pinned specimens. 

The sexual difference in the cheeks described by Loew I have been unable to detect. 

Drosophila melanogaater is recorded in Europe from Sweden and England 
to France, Sardinia, Italy, and Austria. It is also recorded from Smyrna, 
Africa, and the Seychelles. I have examined material from Holland, 
France, Italy, Spain, Lourenco Marques, Hawaii, Australia, Chile, Brazil, 
and Bermuda. North American material examined is from Nova Scotia, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Kansas, Wyoming, Washington, Oregon, California, Mexico, 
British Honduras, Costa Rica, Panama, Bahamas, Cuba, Jamaica, Porto 
Rico, Dominica, Barbados. This material includes the type material of 
D. ampelophila Loew. Live material has been kept in the laboratory and 
used in genetic experiments in which it was crossed with local races, from 
the following localities among others: Liverpool, Nova Scotia; Eushla, 
Alabama; Seattle, Washington; Claremont, Calif omia; Guantanamo, 
Cuba; Panama; Sydney, Australia. These races were all typical D. 
mdanogasterf and were fertile with races from New York and Massachusetts 
and derivatives of crosses involving such stocks. 

Although the species is not yet recorded from the oriental region outside 
of Australia, it may safely be considered as cosmopolitan. It is, however, 
apparently absent in the colder far-northern regions. 

The species was described in 1830, from specimens taken in Austria and 
Germany (Kiel, Hamburg). Zetterstedt recorded it from Scandinavia (as 
D. nigriveniris) in 1847, but stated that it was rare, as he had seen only 
two specimens. Loew, in 1862, redescribed it as D. ampelophila, and 
recorded it as occurring in Cuba and Africa, and in central Europe, while 
it was common in southern Europe. In 18&4 he referred to it as conmion 
in the raisin stores of Smyrna. Schiner, in 1864, stated that it was conmion 
in Austria. The evidence is thus clear that the species was then common in 
parts of the Old World. After Loew described it from Cuba it does not seem 
to have been recorded in America until 1882, when Bowles (Canad. Ent., 
14, 101) reported that he had seen it in 1879 at Montreal. Other records 
were then published, as follows: 1875, New York (Lintner); 1879, New 
Haven (Williston), Montreal (Bowles); 1882, Massachusetts, conmion 
(Williston). 

It seems probable, as has been pointed out by Johnson (1913, Psyche, 
20, 202) and others, that the species was introduced to this country from 
the tropics, and that it was not present or was rare in the days of Say, 
Harris, and Fitch. Fitch, especially, would scarcely have failed to note 
the species if it had been as common as it now is. His last report on the 
''Noxious and beneficial insects" of New York appeared in 1872; the last 
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one in which he described new Diptera appeared in 1865. It seems fairlv 
safe to conclude that D. mdanogaker became conmion in upper New York 
State between 1865 and 1875. 

It seems curious that the name mdanogaster should have been overlooked 
by Loew, and should have been neglected by other workers for so long. 
It was recognized by Schiner in 1864, but seems not to have been used 
thereafter until Austen (1905, Entom. Mag., p. 276) pointed out that it 
was an earlier name for the form then known as D. amj^lophila Loew. 
But even then the point was overlooked by most entomologists until redis- 
covered by Villeneuve (1913, Wien. ent. Zeit., 32, 128). The sjmonymy of 
Z>. nigrivefUris Zetterstedt was pointed out by Schiner (1864, Fauna Austr., 
2, 277); that of Z>. uvarum Rondani by Mik (1883, Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. 
Wien., 33). Mik was also the first to conclude that the species is cos- 
mopolitan. 

D. melanogaster is to be found most commonly about houses or grocery 
stores, or in orchards or fields. It is not a conmion woods species. It seems 
to me doubtful if it hibernates in the Northern States. I suspect that the 
only survivors of the winter have lived indoors when it was cold. New 
stocks must be continually brought in from the tropics on banana boats, 
so that the race to be found in any one locality is very likely continually 
changing, through the introduction of "new blood." The species is pri- 
marily a fruit eater, though it can be bred on various other substances. 
Howard has bred it from human excrement, but this is exceptional, as the 
species is not usually attracted to such material. I have bred it from 
apple, banana, blackberry, fig, grapefruit, grape, guanabana, huckleberry, 
marifion, papaya, peach, pineapple, plantain, potato, tomato, zapote, and 
stale beer. Banana and peach are the most satisfactory of these for labor- 
atory purposes. A still more satisfactory method of feeding these flies in 
the laboratory is the banana-agar method described elsewhere in this 
paper. 

The eggs have two filaments. Females will sometimes lay eggs when 
they are only a day old, but mating and oviposition usually b^in on about 
the second or third day. From eight to twelve days are ordinarily required 
for development, depending on the temperature and food conditions. The 
chromosomes, mating habits, genetic experiments, and tropisms are de- 
scribed elsewhere in this paper. 

Drosophila rimtilsni Stnrtevant. 1919. Pqrche, 26» 153. 

cT, 9. No constant and usable differences from D, mdanogcuier, except that ths 
cheek (measured just below the lowest point of the eye) is a little broader (<f. figs. 45 and 46), 
and that the shape of the clasper and of the posterior prooesB of the first genital segment of 
the male (figs. 13 and 14) are distinct. The shape of the cheek is difficult to be sure of, 
and the male genitalia can not be examined satisfactorily except in relaxed material. The 
spermathecs do not differ from those of D, mdanogtuter. 

Specimens examined: Randolph, New Hampshire (Miss H. Daniels); 
Cold Spring Harbor (C. W. Meta), Staten Island (F. Schrader), New York; 
Rochester, Minnesota (L. Huckfield) ; Richmond, Virginia; Macon, Georgia 
(G. L. Carver); Lakeland (C. W. Metz, type material), Palm Beach (B. B. 
Horton), Key Largo (F. Knab), Florida; Kushla, Alabama; Fayetteville, 
Arkansas (B. Schwartz); Port Limon, Costa Rica; Taboga Island, Panama 
(A. Busck); Sio Paulo (F. Iglesias), Matto Grosso (Harris), Brazil. 

The mating and breecUng habits of this species are almost identical with 
those of D. mdanogaHer, The species is almost as common as D. melano- 
gaster in the neighborhood of New York and in southern Alabama, but has 
not yet been recognized in material from the Pacific coast, the West Indies, 
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Australia, Hawaii, or Europe, in all of which regions D. melanogaOer is 
apparently common. 

In life this species can be seen to be a little darker than D. melanogaater 
and a little stouter in shape. These differences are, however, not obvious 
unless a large series of each is examined. The eggs are quite different 
(see plate 1). 

The genetic experiments with this species and its hybrids with D. melano- 
gatter are described elsewhere in this paper (pp. 14 and 117). 



Head op Malb. 
Fio. 45. — Droeophila meknogaster. Fia. 46.^Droaophita aimulMtH. 

Since this species has not been distinguished from D. melanogaater, but is 
now common in the Eastern States in the same situations as that species, 
the same arguments as were applied to D. meUmogaaler may be shown to 
indicate that D, simvlans is also an introduced form. Since it has not been 
recognized except from the United States, Central America, and Brazil, 
it seems very probable that it was brought in from the American tropics. 
The date of introduction was probably rather recent; of the specimens 
examined from this country the one from Key Largo is the only one col- 
lected before 1913, and that one was only a year or two earlier. Quacken- 
busfa (1910) was probably defying with this species, in crosses with D. 
melanogaater. His material was collected at Woods Hole, Massachusetts, 
in 1908. 
DroiopliUt caribbM Sttutsvuit. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc America, 9, 33S. 

J, 9 . Arista with about five branchee above and three bebn. Antenme yellow, 
third joint browniah. Front nearb' onfr4ialf width of head, wider above; reddish yellow. 
Second orbital about one-third other two. First oral briatle one and one^iaU timee second. 
Carina rather broad, flat. Face, cheeks, and proboeda yellow. Greatest width of cheeks 
leas than one-dxth greatest diameter of eyes. Eyes with thickly set, short pile. 

Acroatichal haira in eight rows; no prescutellars, although there is a transverse row of 
slightly enlarged hairs between the poeterior pair of doraocentrala. Meeonotum, scutellum, 
and pleura duU pale brownish-yellow. L^s pole yellow. Apical and preapical brisUee on 
first and second tibite, preapic^ on third. 

Abdomen brownish yellow, each e^ment with an indistinct brownish posterior margiD. 

Wings clear. Costal index about 1.5; fourth-vein index about 2.4; 5x index about 2.0; 
4e index about 1.6. 

Length body 2 mm.; wing 2.2 nun. 
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Specimens examined: Herradura (C. W. Mets), Havana (type material), 
Santiago de las Vegas, Baracoa (U. S. Nat. MusOi Santiago de Cuba (C. W. 
Metz), Guantanamo (C. T. Ramsden, F. E. Lutz), Cuba; Sanchez, Haiti 
(F. E. Watson); Mayaguez, Porto Rico (F. E. Lutz); Antigua (H. A. 
Ballou) ; Roseau, Dominica (F. E. Lutz) ; Punta Gorda, British Honduras 
(U. S. Nat. Mus.); San Jose, Costa Rica; Taboga Island (A. Busck), 
Panama, Republic of Panama; Manaos, Brazil (Miss H. B. Merrill). 

This species is quite common about fruit in Cuba and Central America. 
As I have pointed out elsewhere (1918, Joum. Parasitology, 5, 84), it is 
rather frequent about human excrement, and sometimes breeds on it. 
I have seen specimens bred from the feces of a dysentery patient in Cuba 
by Mr. J. R. Taylor. I have m3r8elf bred the species from banana, guava, 
marifion, orange, papaya, pineapple, plantain, and zapote. About twelve 
days are required for its development. It can be bred in the laboratory 
through many generations with comparative ease, banana being a satis- 
factory food for this purpose. 

The eggs have two filaments. An account of the chromosomes, of the 
mating habits, and of a mutation found in this species will be found else- 
where in this paper. 

Group F. 

T^cal Bpedes. Subgroup 2: Blackiah or grayish spedes. 

Drofophlk obscoxm Fallfo. 1823. Dipt Suec Geomyz., 6, 6* 

D. (ri0fw Meigen. 1830. Syst. Beechr. (not FaU&i. 1823. Dipt. Sum.). 

<f . Arista with about four branches above and two below. Antenna brown, third 
joint dark. FVont over one-third width of head, wider above; opaque brown, orbits and 
ooellar triangle gray pollinose. Second orbital one-^ialf other two. Second oral bristle 
about one-half aixe of first. Carina broad, high; face dark brown. Cheeks grayish brown, 
their greatest width about one-sixth greatest diameter of eyes. Eyes with rather thick pile. 




Fio. 47. — ^Drosophila obscura. Front leg of male, showing two tarsal combs. 



Acrostichal hairs in eight rows; no prescuteUars. Mesonotum, scutellum, and jdeura 
dark dull grayish-brown, mesonotum sometimes slightly grayish pollinose. Legs pale 
brown, femora darker. There is a small comb of short, stout, curved black bristles on the 
inner side of each of the two basal joints of each front tarsus (fig. 47). Apical and preapical 
bristles on first and seqpnd tibiae, preapicals on third. 

Abdomen dark blackislhbrown, somewhat shining toward the apex. 

Wings dear, veins brown. Costal index about 2.7; fourth«vein index about 1.9; fix 
index about 1.5; 4e index about 0.9. 

Length of body 2.2 mm.; wing 2.3 mm. 

9 . Agree, ody no tarsal combs. In life show anterior pale bands on each abdominal 
segment. 

Specimens examined: Italy (det. Bezsi); Holland (det. J. C. H. de 
Meijere); CorvaUis (G. F. Sykes), Amity (D. E. Lwcefield), Oregon; 
Berkeley (E. B. Babcock), Claremont (L. L. Gardner), Newport (C. W. 
Metz), Calif omia. The species is recorded in Europe from the Canary 
Islands to Sweden, Austria, and Italy. Coquillett (1899, Proc. U. S. Nat. 
Mus., 21, 301) recorded it from Japan, but an examination of his specimens 
has convinced me that they represent a different species of Dro9aphila. 
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This species is a fruit-feeding form. It is easily kept in the laboratory on 
banana, and has also been bred from pineapple, orange, and tomato. About 
two weeks are required for its development. 

The eggs have two filaments. The chromosomes, mating habits, and 
certain genetic experiments are described elsewhere in this paper. 

Drosophila afflnis Stnrtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc. America, 9, 334. 

d*. Arigta with about five branches above and two below. Antenns brown, third 
joint nearly black. Front nearly one-half width of head, wider above; daric brown, lighter 
below, orbits and triangle pollinose. Second orbital three-fourths third, which is three- 
fourths first. Carina low, very narrow; face dull brown. Second oral bristle scarcely 
one-fifth first. Cheeks grayish brown; their greatest width about one-sixth greatest 
diameter of eyes. Eyes with short pile. 

Acroetichal hairs in six rows; no prescutellars. Mesonotum, scuteUum, and pleure 
ooffee-brown. Legs pale brownish-yellow. A comb-like row of short, stout, curved black 
bristles on the inner side of the basal tarsal joint of each front leg, as in the male of D. 
fnelanog<uter Meigen. Apical and preapical bristles on first and second tibiae, preapicals 
on third. 

Abdomen daric brown, lighter toward the base. 

Wings clear. Costal index about 3.6; fourth-vein index about 2.6; 5z index about 2.0; 
4e index about 1.2. 

Length body 2 mm.; wing 2.2 mm. 

9 . As above, except that no tarsal combs are present. In life they have yellow an- 
terior bands on each abdominal segment. 

Specimens examined: Mount Washington (Mrs. Slosson), Hanover, 
New Hampshire; Beverly (Burgess), Woods Hole, Massachusetts; Niagara 
. Falls (C. W. Johiison), Ithaca (E. G. Anderson), New York, Staten Island, 
New York; New Brunswick (F. E. Luta), Fort Lee, Split Rock Pond, New 
Jersey; North Mountain, Pennsylvania (C. W. Johnson); La Fayette 
(J. M. Aldrich), Bloomington (F. Pa3me), North Manchester (R. R. Hyde), 
Indiana; Flat Rock, Illinois (F. N. Ehmcan); St. Louis, Missouri (W. V. 
Warner); Plummer's Island, Maryland (R. C. Shannon); Washington, 
District of Columbia (R. C. Shannon); Dead Run (R. C. Shannon), Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Knoxville, Tennessee (Aldrich coll.); North Carolina 
(U. S. Nat. Mus. coll.); Greenville, South Carolina; Georgia (U. S. Nat. 
Mus. coll.); Lakeland, Florida (C. W. Metz) ; Kushla, Alabama; Houston 
(H. J. MuUer), Willis (U. S. Nat. Mus. coU.), Texas; Wister, Oklahoma 
(H. S. Barber); Douglas County, Kansas (coU. Univ. of Kans.). 

This species has been often identified as the European D. canfuaa Staeger. 
A specimen from Italy in the collection of Mr. C. W. Johnson, identified as 
D. confusa by Bezzi and agreeing with the descriptions of that species, 
differs from this form as follows: acrostichal hairs in eight rows; two 
prominent oral bristles; fourth-vein index about 1.3. I have not seen any 
American specimens that seem to me to represent this species. 

D. ajffinis feeds on fruit. I have bred it from banana, huckleberry, pine- 
apple, potato, watermelon, and stale beer. It is not rare about bleeding 
trees. The development takes about two weeks. 

The eggs have two filaments, slightly over one-half as long as the egg 
itself and somewhat dilated at their tips. The chromosomes have been 
described by Metz. Data on these, on the mating habits of the species, 
and on a mutation found in it by Hyde will be found elsewhere in this 
paper. 

Drofophlk pseudomelaaica StnrteYuit. 1916. Ann. Eat. Soc. America, 9, 333. 

<f . Arista with about five branches above and three below. Antennn brown. FVont 
about one-third width of head, wider above; tnowniah red. Second orbital scarcely more 
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than a hair. Second oral bruUe two-thirds siae of first. Carina flat, rather narrow. Face 
narrow, brown. Palpi brown, with several prominent bristles. Cheeks brown; their 
greatest width about one-sixth greatest diameter of ^es. Eyes with short pile. 

Acrostichal hairs in six rows; no prescutellars. Mesonotum and scutellum dull blackish- 
brown. PleuTBD brown. Legs pale yeUowiah-brown. Apical and preapical bristles on 
first and second tibis, preapicals on third. 

Abdomen shining dark brown, basal segments with lighter median dorsal and anterior 
lines. 

Wmgfi dear, veins brown. Costal index about 4.0; fourth-vein index about 1.8; fix 
index i^ut 1.3; 4e index about 0.7. 

Length body 1.5 mm.; wing 1.7 mm. 

Specimens examined: Cabin John Bridge, Maryland, March 1914 (R. C. 
Shannon); Dead Run, Virginia, April 1914 (R. C. Shannoni type material). 

DiOfoplilk meknisiinui Stnrtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent Soc America, 9, 333. 

cT, 9. Arista with about four branches above and two below. Antenne velvety 
black. FVont about one-half width of head, wider above; blackish brown, velvety. Second 
orbital about one-third other two. Second oral bristle less than one-fourth first. Carina 
broad, slightly sulcate below; face black. Several prominent palpal bristles. Cheeks 
brownish black; their greatest width about one-third greatest diameter of eyes. Eyes 
with short, thick black pile. 

Acrostichal hairs long, in six rows; no prescutellars. Mesonotum, scutellum, and pleune 
brownish black; there is a faint grayish pollinose line extending from the base of the first 
coxa to the base of the haltere. Legs blackish brown. Apical and preapical bristles on 
first and second tibiae, preapicals on third. 

Abdomen dark blackish brown, slightly polished. 

Wings slightly brownish, veins brown. Costal index about 4.0; fourth-vein index about 
1.7; fix index about 1.1; 4e index about 0.7. 

Length body 2 mm.; wing 2.2 mm. 

Specimens examined: North Carolina (U. S. Nat. Mus.); Georgia (U. S. 
Nat. Mus.); Biscayne Bay, Florida (Mrs. Slosson); Kushla, Alabama 
(type). 

As I have stated elsewhere (1918, Joum. N. Y. Ent. Soc, 26, 38), I found 
this species in large numbers about moist sawdust made from a living pine 
tree by a boring beetle, in Alabama, October 1916. Efforts to breed it 
were not successful, but there can be little doubt that the flies were breeding 
on this sawdust. 

But for the broader cheeks, smaller eyes, and larger oral opening, this 
species might be considered as a dark-colored race of D. melanica Sturtevant. 

Droaoplilk melanica Stnrtevuit. 1916. Ann. But Soc America, 9, 332. (Plate 3, fig. 3.) 

cT, 9 . Arista with about four branches above and two below. Antenme dark brown, 
second joint grayish above. Front over one-third width of head, wider above; blackish, 
velvety, orbits and narrow triangle brown. Second orbital about one-third siie of other 
two. Second oral bristle less than one-fourth first. Carina broad, slightly sulcate; face 
blackish brown, duU. Several prominent palpal bristles. Cheeks brown; their greatest 
width about one-sixth greatest diameter of eyes. Eyes with short, thick black pile. 

Acrostichal hairs long, in six rows; no prescuteUar bristles. Mesonotum dull bladdsb- 
brown, a small indistinct pair of brown spots on anterior margin, just inside of doreo- 
central lines. Humeri grayish brown. Scutellum and pleurs dark dull blackish-brown. 
Legs, including ooxe, pale brown. Apical and preapical bristles on first and second tibi«, 
preapicals on third. 

Abdomen yellow, with a pair of lateral dark-brown fasds on each segment. 

Wings dear, veins brown. Costal index about 3.3; fourth-vein index about 1.7; 5» 
index about 1.0; 4e index about 0.8. 

Length body 2 mm.; wing 2.2 mm. 

Specimens examined: Mount Washington, New Hampshire (Mrs. Slos- 
son); Plymouth (C. W. Johnson), Woods Hole, Massachusetts; Kingston, 
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Rhode Island (C. W. Johnson); New York, New York; Bloomington, 
Indiana (F. Pasme); Plummer's Island, Maryland (R. C. Shannon); 
District of C!olumbia (Loew collection); Dead Run, Virginia (R. C. Shan* 
non); North Carolina (U. S. Nat. Mus. coll.); Macon, Geoiigia (G. L. 
Carver); Eushla, Alabama; Helena, Arkansas (H. S. Barber); Bethesda 
(R. H. Hutchison), St. Louis (J. F. Abbott), Missouri. 

This is a fruit-eating form. I have bred it from banana and potato. 
In many places in the Eastern States it is the commonest of the woods 
species. 

The eggs have two iSlaments. The chromosomes,* reported by Metz, 
are described on page 39. 

Drosophfla rotraste StnrteYuit. 1916. Ann. Ent Soc. America, 9, 331. 

cT, 9 . Arista with about six branches above and three below. Antenna dark brown, 
second joint pollinose distally. Front over one-third width of head, wider above; dark 
oofifee-brown, orbits and triangle slightly grayish pollinose. Second orbital fine, about 
one-fourth length of other two. Second oral bristle not quite one-half sise of first. More 
than one prominent bristle on each palpus. Carina broad, very slightly sulcate; face 
somewhat shining, brown. Cheeks brown, their greatest width scarcely one-sixth greatest 
diameter of eyes. Eyes with short pile. 

Acroetichal hairs somewhat irregular, in six to eight rows; no prescutellars. Mesonotum 
dark duU-brown, with four faint pollinose longitudinal stripes. Scutellum and pleurs 
dark dull-brown. Legs pale brown; first cox» bladdsh brown beneath, with a whitish 
pollinose spot between them. Apical and preapical bristles on first and second tibis, pre- 
apicals on third. 

Abdomen grayish brown, each segment with a very broad dark-brown fascia on each 
side; these fascis often nearly or quite meet in the mid-dorsal line. 

Wings clear, veins brown, subterminal part of first vein very dark. Costal index about 
i.O; fourth-vein index about 1.6; 5x index about 1.2; 4c index about 0.7. 

Xength of body 2.5 mm.; wing 2.7 mm. 

Specimens examined: Hanover, New Hampshire; Woods Hole, Massa- 
-cliusetts; Ithaca (S. W. Frost), Cold Spring Harbor (C. W. Mets), Staten 
Island (F. Schrader), New York; Cabin John Bridge, Maryland (R. C. 
Shannon); Falls Church, Virginia (N. Banks); Eushla, Alabama (type 
material); Helena, Arkansas (H. S. Barber). 

This species is a fruit eater. I have bred it from banana, tomato, and 
potato. Nearly four weeks are required for its development. 

The eggs have four filaments. The chromosomes, reported by Metz 
(1916, Amer. Nat., 50), are described on page 39; the mating habits will 
be found on page 7. The puparium has long anterior spiracles, and super- 
ficially resembles that of Z). immigrans n. sp. on that account. The head 
is figured on page 25 (fig. 6). 

]>ro8ophl]a tulcatft Stnrteyiant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc America, 9, 330. 

<f, 9. Arista with about five branches above and two below. AntemuB reddish brown, 
third joint dark. FVont over one-third width of head; reddish brown, with a daik-brown 
ooellar dot. Seoond orbital about one-lourth other two. Second oral bristle not quite 
one-half first. Three laige bristles on each p^pus. Carina prominent, not very broad, 
distinctly sulcate; face reddish brown. Cheeks reddish brown; their greatest width about 
one-fifth greatest diameter of eyes. Eyes with rather short, sparse pile. 

Acrostichal hairs in six rows; no prescutellar bristles. Mesonotum grayish poUinose» 
with somewhat indefinite and vaoiable reddish-brown interrupted stripes. These markings 
are easily obscured in imperfect specimens. Scutellum grayish pollinose. Pleum grayish 
pollinoee, reddish-brown below. Legs, including cox», pale reddish-brown. Apical and 
preapical bristles on first and seoond tibis, preapicals on third. 

Abdomen grayish, with a dark-brown fascia on each side of each segment, leaving 
usually only a median dorsal and a posterior gray line. 
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Wuitfi slightly yellowiih, veiiu blown. CosUl ind«i about 4.6; fourth-Tetn index about 
1.3; Sx index about 0.9; 4e index about 0.7. 

Length body 3 nun.; wing 3.2 nun. 

Specimens examined: Ottawa, Canada (W. H. Harrington); FraQconia 
(Mrs. SloBBon), Hanover (C. W. Johnson), Bretton Woods (C. W. Johnson), 
New Hampshire; Chester, Massachueette (C. W. Johnson); Ithaca, New 
York (R. C. Shannon) ; Pottstown, North Mountain, Pennsylvania (C. W. 
Johneon); Cabin John Bridge (types), Linnieville, Maryland (R. C. 
Shannon); District of Columbia (U. S. Nat. Mus. coll.); Dead Run, 
GlencaHyn, Virginia (R. C. Shannon); Georgia (U. S. Nat. Mus. coll.). 

Droaophib virilla StarteranL 191fi. Ann. Ent. Soc Amolca, 9, 330. 

d*, 9 . Arista with about five branches above and two bebw. Antennv brown, third 
joint dark opaque reddisb-brown. Front over one-third widUi of head, wider above; dull 
ooffee-brown, ocellar dot block. Second oibital one-thiid oUier two. Second oral briatle 
three-quartera length of first. Only one long bristle on each palpua. Carina bioad, slightly 
aulcate, noaelike; face somewhat shiny, brown. Cheeks yellowish brown; (heir greatest 
width over one-fourth greatest diameter of eyes. Eyes pilose. 

Adostit^ial haira in six rows; no prescut«ilars. Mesonotum and scutellum dark duU- 
brows. Heura and abdomen dull brown, somewhat darker. Legs pale brown. Apical 
and preafMc^ brisUea on firrt and second tibic, preapicals on third. 

Wings clear, veins brown. Coetal index about 2.8; fourth-vein index about 1.8; Sec 
index about 1.2; 4e index abotit 0.9. 

Length body 2.8 mm.; wing 3.0 mm. 

Specimens examined: New York, New York (types); Terre Haute, 
Indiana (R. R. Hyde). I have also one specimen, collected at St. Elmo, 
near Chattanooga, Tennessee (W. 8. Adkins), that may belong here. The 
specimen is badly damaged, but agrees with this species so far as can be 
seen, except that the carina is not at all sulcate. It does not agree with 
any other speoies known to me. The New York record rests on a single 
pair bred from a pineapple exposed at Columbia University, in November 
1913, and descendants of this pair. This stock is still being kept in large 
numbers by Dr. C. W. Mets, who has used it 
extensively in genetic experiments. The Terre 
Haute record rests on one series taken by Dr. 
R. R. Hyde in a grocery store, and likewise 
kept as a stock. I have seen living material 
of this strain. It is identical with the New 
York stock. The species is very hardy and 
easily kept in the laboratory. This fact makes 
its great rarity in nature surprising. The fact 

that both of the certain records are based on i 

material collected about buildings suggests 
that the species may be an introduced one. 
It may wdl have been described under an- 
other name from some other region, though 

I have been unable to find any description Fio. 48.— DroaophiU virilis. 
with which it can be identified. Head. 

The eggs have four filaments. The females 
ordinarily do not begin to lay until they are four or five days old. About 
three weeks are required for development. The mating habits, chromo- 
somes, and genetic experiments dealing with this species are described else- 
where in this paper. 

The small eyes and broad cheeks (fig. 48) make this species obviously 
distinct from such types as D. robuala (fig. 6) that resemble it superficially. 
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DrosophiU earlei SturteYant 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc. Americay 9, 329. 

cT, 9 . Arista with about five branches above and two below. Antenns brown, third 
joint dark. Front over one-third width of head, wider above; opaque reddish-brown, 
orbits and triangle grajdsh pollinose. Second orbital one-third other two. Seoond oral 
bristle nearly as long as first. Carina hig^ and narrow; face brown. Cheeks yellowish 
brown; their greatest width about one-sixth greatest diameter of eyes. Eyes pilose. 

Acrostichal hairs somewhat irregular, in six to eight rows; no prescuteUar bristles. 
Mesonotum coffee-brown, with yellow-brown markings as follows: a narrow median longi- 
tudinal streak; a pair of longitudinal stripes including the dorsocentrals, and broader 
anteriorly with external brandbes behind; a spot on each humerus. Scutelhim coffee- 
brown, with yellowish lateral edges. Pleurs ooffee-brown, legs pale brown. Apical and 
preapical bristles on first and second tibis, preapicals on third. 

Abdomen black, foiu: basal segments eadi with an interrupted yellowish anterior band. 

Wings clear, veins brown. Costal index about 2.0; fourth-vein index about 1.7; Ox 
index about 1.3; 4c index about 0.9. 

Length body 2 mm.; wing 2 mm. 

Specimens examined: Herradura (C. W. Metz, type material), Cristo 
(C. W. Metz), Cuba; Panama, Republic of Panama. 

The eggs have two long filaments, that are broadened on their apical 
halves. The chromosomes, reported by Metz, are described on page 39. 

This species will breed on banana and pineapple. It requires nearly a 
month for development. 

Drosophila saltans Stnrtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent Soc. America, 9, 328. 

d*, 9. Arista with about five branches above and three below. Antenns brown, 
third joint darker. Front over one-third width of head, wider above; reddish brown, 
triangle and orbits grajdsh pollinose, a brown spot above upper orbital bristle. Seoond 
orbital one-fifth other two. Second oral bxistle nearly as long as first. Carina high and 
narrow; face brown. Proboscis bibwnish. Cheeks yellowish brown; their greatest width 
scarcely one-sixth greatest diameter of eyes. Eyes with short, sparse pile. 

Acrostichal hairs in six rows; no prescutellars. Mesonotum grayish-brown pollinose, 
with markings of dark dull-brown as follows: a pair of short longitudinal stripes on the 
front margin, just within the dorsocentral rows; two pairs of spots just outside the dorso- 
oentral rows, one just behind the humeri and the other just behind the transverse suture. 
Scutellum grayi8h-4>rown pollinose. PleursB dark brown, grayish at the sutures. Legs pale 
brown, femora and tibis darker in the middle. Apical and preapical bristles on first and 
second tibis, preapicals on third. 

Abdomen dark brown, each segment grayish pollinose anterioriy. 

Wings with a small blackish speck at tip of first vein; otherwise dear. Costal index 
about 2.0; fourth-vein index about 2.6; &r index about 1.7; 4c index about 1.4. 

Length body 1.5 mm.; wing 1.7 mm. 

Specimens examined: Guantanamo, Cuba (C. T. Ramsden, type ma- 
terial). Also specimens from Panama, Republic of Panama, that di£Fer 
only in having Ughter mesonotum. 

This species can be bred for many generations on banana. It has also 
been bred on pineapple. The larvs have the habit of '' skipping," by the 
same mechanism as the familiar cheese-skipper (Piophila). In this respect 
they resemble D. cardini Sturtevant, a very different species. 

DrosophUa coffeata WiUiston. 1896. Trans. Bnt. Soc. London, 409. 

Arista with about four branchee above and three below. Anteimn brownish, third joint 
darker. Front about oneothird width of head, wider above; brown, with a pair of velvety 
black stripes converging below. Only one prominent oral bristle. Carina prominent, 
sulcate; face brown. Eyes with well-developed pile. 

Acrostichal hairs in eight rows; no prescutellars. Mesonotum brown, with three 
narrow whitish longitudinal stripes. Scutellum and pleune dark brown. Legs yellow. 

Abdomen blackish brown. 

Wings very slightly smoky. Costal index about 2.5; fourth-vein index about 1.6; 5x 
index about 1.2; 4c index about 0.9. 

Length body 1.4 mm.; wing 1.5 mm. 
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Specimen examined: St. Vincent, West Indies, 1,000 feet (Williston type 
material). The orbital bristles are missing on this specimen. 

DroMphila laniilaris Stortoruit 1916. Ann. Bnt Soc Amer., 9, 327. 

D. annulata WiUiBton. 1896. Tirana. Ent. Boo. London, 409 (not NoHj^tiki annulaia 
anntdata FaU^n. 1813. Vet. Akad. Hand.; Dr09ophila annulaUi Zettentedt. 1847. 
Dipt. Scand. 6). 

Front less than oneothird width of head; dark brown, grayish poUinose on frontal stripes, 
a whitish spot above each antenna. Arista with about 7 branches above and 4 bebw. 
AnteniUB yellowish, third joint darker above. Second orbital about one-fourth other two. 
Only one large oral bristle. Face blackish brown; carina noselike. Cheeks brown; their 
greatest width about one-fifth greatest diameter of eyes. Eyes with short, thick pile. 

Acrostichal hairs in 8 rows; no prescutellars. Mesonotum dull brownish-black, with 
narrow irregular grayish markings in front, and a pair of faint blotches behind; humeri 
grayish. Scutellum dull black, its basal angles and apex grayish. Pleura brown, grayish 
poUinose. Femora brown, yellowish at tips; tibiae ydlow, each with a basal and an apical 
brown band; tarsi yellow. Apical and preapical bristles on first and second tibiae, pre- 
apicals on third. 

Abdomen yellow, each segment with a broad posterior velvety black band. The bands 
on the third, fourth, and fifth segments are broken in the mid-dorsal line. 

CrosB-veina clouded; a black spot at tip of first vein. Costal index about 2.2; fourth- 
vein index about 1.5; 5s index about 1.0; 4c index about 1.0. 

Length body 2.5 mm.; wing 2.5 mm. 

Specimens examined: St. Vincent, West Indies, 1,500 feet (Williston 
type) ; Alajuelo, Panama (A. Busck). The St. Vincent specimen is headless. 

Droaophlla faadola "^Pniliston. 1896. Trans. Bnt. Soc. London, 410. 

d* . Arista with about five branches above and three below. Antennae yellowish brown, 
third joint darker. Front about one-third width of head, wider above; brown; vertex, 
orbits, and triangle yellowish. Second orbital about one^ourth other two. Only one 
prominent oral bristle. Carina narrow, flat; face yellowish brown. Cheeks brown; their 
greatest width abbut one-fifth greatest diameter of ^es. Eyes with short, thick pile. 

Acrostichal hairs in six rows; no prescutellars. Mesonotum duU grayish-yeUow, with 
niunerous brown dots, the latter coalescing to form a broad median stripe lod a pair of 
narrow anterior ones just inside the dorsocentral lines. Scutellum grayish yellow, each 
bristle arising from a brown dot. Pleuro brown, slightly grayish pollinose. Legs pale 
brown; femora darker at base, and tibiae with dark proximal and distal bands. Apical 
and preapical bristles on first and second tibiae, preapicals on third. 

Abdomen brown, each segment yellowish at base. 

Wings clear, tip of first vein black. Costal index about 1.8; fourth-vein index about 1.6; 
5x index about 1^; 4c index about 1.3. 

Length body 2 mm.; wing 2.2 mm. 

Specimen examined: St. Vincent, West Indies, 500 feet (Williston type). 

DroMphila re^leta Wdlaston. 1858. Ann. Mag. Nat Ost, 41» 117. 

D. puadiifala Loew. 1862. Berlin, ent. Zeit., 6, 232. 
D. adtptna Mik. 1886. Wien. ent. Zeit., 5, 328. 
? D. nioropunetaia van der Wulp. 1892. Tijd. Ent., 34. 
? D. marmoria Button. 1901. Trans. N, Zeal. Inst., 33, 91. 

cf, 9. Arista with about five branches above and three below. Antenius grayish 
brown, third joint reddish. FVont about one-half width of head, wider above; gray; each 
bristle arising from a dark-brown spot, and a pair of reddish-brown velvety lines converging 
below. Second orbital about one-third of other two. Only one prominent oral bristle. 
Carina distin<^ly sulcate; face brown. Cheeks yellowish brown; their greatest width 
about one-fourth greatest diameter of eyes. Eyes with thick pile. 

Acrostichal hairs in eight rows; a pair of slightly enlarged hairs in the prescutellar 
position. In front of the dorsocentral bristles and in the same row with them are a few 
ali^tly enlarged hairs. Two laige humerals. Mesonotum and scutellum gray, each bristle 
and hair arising from a dark-brown dot; these dots are irregularly fused into larie^ splotches, 
and there is also a daric-brown splotch on the disk of the scutelhim, Fteure brown. Legs 
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pale browni first femora darker, first ooxsd dark-brown bek>w. Apical and preapical bristleB 
on first and second tibue, preapicals on third. 

Abdomen gray, each segment with a wide interrupted dark-brown band on its posterior 
margin; these bands reach the anterior matjfin near the lateral edges of the segments, but» 
at leaift on the three basal segments, there is a gray spot between this point and the lateral 
margin. 

Wings clear, first vein black at tip. Costal index about 3.4; fourth-vein index about 1.8; 
5x index about 1.3; 4c index about 0.9. 

Specimens examined: Vienna, Austria (Pokomy, det. Kerttez); Barce- 
lona, Spain (J. Arias) ; Lourenco Marques, Africa (C. W. Howard) ; Olaa, 
Hawaii (W. H. Ashmead); Fall River (N- S. Easton), Brookline (U. S. 
Nat. Mus. coll.), Massachusetts; Maspeth (Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist, coll.), 
New York, New York; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (C. W. Johnson); 
Branchville, Maryland (F. E. L. Beal) ; Washington, District of Columbia 
(W. L. McAtee) ; Virginia, near Plummer's Island (R. C. Shannon) ; Black 
Mountains, North Carolina (N. Banks); Camp Jackson, South Carolina; 
Nashville, Tennessee (H. S. Barber); Daytona (B. B. Horton), Lakeland 
(C. W. Metz), Key West, Florida; New Orleans, Louisiana (P. Viosca); 
San Diego (E. A. Schwara), Brownsville (Townsend), Texas; Tampico, 
Mexico (T. E. HoUoway); Alajuelo (A. Busck), Panama, Republic of 
Panama; Guantanamo (C. T. Ramsden), Guareiras, Havana, Cuba; 
Sanchez, Haiti (F. E. Watson); Kingston, Jamaica (C. W. Johnson); 
Roseau, Dominica (F. E. Lutz); Posorja, Ecuador (F. Campos); Ceara, 
Brazil (F. D. da Rocha) ; Buenos Aires, Argentina (U. S. Nat. Mus. coll.) ; 
Bermuda (F. M. Jones). 

Described from Madeira; recorded from the Seychelles by Lamb; from 
Italy, Gold Coast, Calcutta by Bezzi; from Austria and Ashantee by Mik; 
from Morocco by Becker. The type locality for D. nigropunctaia is Java; 
that for D. marmoria is the Auckland Islands. 

The descriptions of any of the species listed at the head of this section 
would fit the following two species as well as this one, except that D. adspersa 
could not well be D. muUeri. I have seen the type of D. punotvlata, and it 
is the form here described. The two forms described next in this paper are 
not known to occur outside of the New World, while I have seen this one 
from two localities in Europe and one in Africa. Since all the names in 
question were applied to Palsearctic or Oriental specimens, it seems safe to 
suppose that this is the species involved. The types of Z). repleta were 
collected about houses, which is in agreement with the habits of this form. 

That the present species is distinct from the two following would certainly 
not be a legitimate conclusion from a study of ordinary pinned material, 
but has been abundantly demonstrated by breeding experiments. Neither 
of those species will cross at all with this one, though all are easily bred in 
the laboratory in pure stocks. In life the three forms are somewhat more 
different than appears from pinned material. The most conspicuous 
difference is in the color of the eyes. D. mvUeri has bright red eyes, similar 
to those of the vermilion mutant of Z). melanogaster. The other two forms 
have deeper, more brownish eyes. When old their eyes are much alike, but 
in young specimens D. hydei has a more reddish or wine-colored eye, Z). 
repUia a deep sepia one. Z). repleta averages somewhat larger in size than 
the other two, and breeds a little more slowly. Dr. Metz has shown that 
Z>. repleta and Z). mvUeri differ in the shape of their X chromosomes. 

Drosophila repleta is evidently an introduced species in this country and 
in Europe. It is probably of tropical origin. The following dates represent 
the earliest authentic records for various parts of the world that are known 
to me: 1858, Madeira; 1862, Cuba; 1886, Austria, West Africa; 1892, 
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Java (7); 1895, Fall River, Massachusetts; 1898, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; about 1900, Hawaii; 1904, Nashville, Tennessee; 1909, Bermuda. 
The mating habits of D. replela are described on page 7; the sperm- 
atheca is figured on page 37; its mutations are discussed on page 14. 
This species will breed on fruit, and is attracted to human excrement (see 
Sturtevant, 1918). 

Drofophlk hydei, new spedes. 

9 , cT. No constant differences from D, repUia and D» mtiflen except as follows: 
First oox» pale brown below. No lateral gray areas on abdominal segments. 

Type and gonotypes: from stock collected at Lakeland, Florida (C. W. 
Mets). As in the case of D. immigrans, the gonotypes are not descended 
from the type, but the whole type series is known to be descended from 
one individual. 

Other specimens examined: Boston (C. W. Johnson), Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts; Providence, Rhode Island (C. W. Johnson); Riverton, 
New Jersey (C. W. Johnson) ; Frankford, Pennsylvania (C. W. Johnson) ; 
Bloomington (F. Pa3me), North Manchester (R. R. Hyde), Indiana; Ck>al 
Creek, Tennessee (W. S. Adkins); Flat River (T. Pergande), St. Louis 
(A. Busck), Missouri; St. Augustine (C. W. Johnson), Daytona (C. W. 
Johnson), Jacksonville (Mrs. Slosson), Miami, Florida; Eushla, Alabama; 
New Orleans, Louisiana (C. W. Metz); Willis, Texas (U. S. Nat. Mus. 
coll.); Berkeley (E. B. Babcock), Claremont (C. F. Baker), Newport (C. 
W. Metz), Spreckels (C. F. Stahl), California; Calabacillas, Chihuahua 
(S. McGibbon); Cuemavaca (C. C. Deam), Ainatlan (F. Knab), State of 
Vera Cruz; Punta Gorda, British Honduras (J. D. Norton); Majuelo, 
Panama (A. Busck); Nassau, Bahamas (coll. C. W. Johnson); Havana, 
Guareiras, Cuba; Cayey, Porto Rico (Lutz and Mutchler). 

The species is named for Dr. R. R. Hyde, who first discovered that it is 
distinct from D. replela in the color of the abdomen and that it will not 
cross with that species. I have verified these points and found the addi- 
tional character of coxal color. As pointed out in the discussion of D, 
repkia, there is also a difference in eye-color and in average size that can 
be seen in life. 

The mating habits of this species are discussed on page 6, and a muta- 
tion that Dr. Hyde has studied is listed on page 14. The eggs have 
four anterior filaments. The species will breed on fruit. 

DrosapkUa hydei is evidently an introduced species in the United States, 
since it would have been mistaken for D. repUta^ and we have already seen 
that that species was not known to the earlier collectors. The following 
dates are the earliest known to me for the species: 1891, St. Au^stine, 
Florida; 1897, Frankford, Pennsylvania; 1900, State of Vera Cruz, Mexico; 
1903, Willis, Texas; 1904, St. Louis, Missouri, and Providence, Rhode 
Island; 1905, Nassau, Bahamas. 

Drosophilft mnneii, new spedes. 

D. rtpUta, Yariety a. MeU. 1910. Amer. Nat., 50, 595. 

<f , 9 . No oonstant dififerences from D. replela and D, hydei except as follows: 
Fiist coxa pale brown below. Lateral gray areas present on abdominal segments as in 
D, replela, often a little laiger than in that species. 

Type (cf ) and four paratypes: Houston, Texas, 1915 (H. J. Muller). 

Other specimens examined: Miami, Key Largo, Florida (F. Knab); 
Herradura (C. W. Metz), Havana, Guareiras, Aguada Pasajeros, Guan- 
tanamo (C. T. Ramsden), Cuba; Kingston, Jamaica (M. Grabham); 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras (F. J. Dyer). 
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The differences between this species and the two preceding ones that are 
available in living material are discussed under D. repleta. Its chromosomes 
are referred to on page 39. This form may be bred on banana. 

Drotophlk ramsdeni Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Bnt. Soc. America, 9, 32S. 

d*t 9 . Arista with about four branchea above and two below. Antenna pale yeIlow» 
third joint reddiah brown above. Front pale yellow, three brown spots on eadi ofbtt and 
one around each ocellus. Second ori)ital one-fourth sise of other two. First ori)ital throe 
times sise of second. Carina large, broad, sulcate. Face and cheeks yellow, a brown spot 
just below carina and one just bdow each eye. Eyes pilose. 

Acrostichal hairs in eight rows; no prescuteUars. Mesonotum light gray, each hair and 
bristle arising from a dark-brown spot. Between the dorsocentrals these spots are fused 
into a pair of irregular longitudinal stripes. Scutellum light gray, basal pair of bristlea 
arising from brown spots. Pleune daric brown above, pale yellow below. Legs pale yellow, 
tips of femora and bases of tibifle brown. Apical and preapical bristles on first and second 
tibi», preapicals on third. 

Abdomen yellow, each segment with a daric-brown cross-band, which is broadly broken 
in the mid-dorsal line. 

Wingi dear; veins pale brown, with dark-brown spots at tip of first vein and at junctaoa 
€i first and second veins. Costal index about 2.6; fourth-vein index about 2.0; &r index 
about 1.2; 4c index about 1.1. 

Length body 2.5 nun.; wing 2.5 mm. 

Specimens examined: Guantanamo, Cuba (C. T. Ramsden, type ma- 
terial). 

This species has been bred from pineapple. 

The chromosomes, reported by Metz (1916, Amer. Nat., 50), are described 
on page 39. 

DrosophUa aiabammiais Stnrtevant. 1918. Joum. N. T. Bnt. Soc., 26, 38. 

Arista with five branches above and one below. Antenns large, brown; third joint 
large, oval, dark. Front about one-half width of head, wider above; brown, trianijk and 
orbits grayish. " Second " orbital over one-half oth^ two, placed a trifle below third. 
Only one prominent oral bristle. Carina very small, confined to upper part of Caoe; faoe 
lig^t brown. Proboscis brown, palpi dark brown, large. Cheeks brown; their greatest 
iK^th about one-third greatest diameter of eyes. Eyes with short pile. 

Acrostichal hairs in six rows; no prescutellar bristles. Mesonotum duU brown; humeri, 
median stripe, pair of stripes in dorsooentral rows, and posterior pair of stripes outside the 
latter and joining them at the suture, grayish. Scutellum brown, with grayish border. 
PleuTB dull brown. Legs yellowish brown. Apical and preapical bristles on first and 
■eoond tibis, preapicals on third. 

Abdomen dark dull brown. 

Wings dear. Costal index about 2.3; fourth-vein index about 2.3; 5x index about 2.0; 
4e index about 1.3. 

Length body 2.3 nun.; wing 2.5 mm. 

Specimen examined: Kushla, Alabama, April 9, 1915 (t3rpe). 

Droaophlla biUiiaata WiDlstoii. 1896. Trans. Bnt Soc Loodoiit 409. 

'V. Front of equal width, not widened above; opaque velvety blade, the orbits and a 
slender median line opaque yellowish-gr^. Face li|^t yellow, on the sides above dusted 
like the frontal orbits. CSieeks and the dilated p^pi Uack, the dieeks yellow behind. 
Face distinctly receding, carinate in the middle. AnteniuB brownish-ydlow or brown, the 
third joint more than twice as long as wide; arista with about five rays above and three 
below. Ocdput black above. Mesonotum and scutellum opaque deep4>rown, the former 
with two nanow stripes, not rea4?hing the hind margin, and appearing like oontinuataoos of 
the frontal Qdnts. Pleune light yellow. Abdomen oval, not elongate; opaque d ee p b tcwB 
or black, the fifth segment, except sometimes a small spot in the middle, the remainder of 
the abdomen (aie), and the narrow lateral margin of all the segments yellow. Legs Ugkl 
yellow. Wiogi grqrish hyaline; ultimate section of the fourth vein not twice the len^ 
of the penuhkuite section. Length If mm. 

" Three speeimenB. 8t. Vincent.*' 
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I have not seen this species, so have reproduced Williston's description 
verbatim. 

Group G. Miscellaneous species. 

DroMphila vittatifroiis WOUston. 1896. Tnuis. Eat. Soc Londoiit 408. 

Arista with about four branches above and one below. Antemus yellow, third joint 
brownish. Front about one-third width of head, wider above; yellow, two dark-brown 
stripes oonverging below. Second orbital about three-fourths of other two. Only one 
prominent o!ral bristle. Carina large, not flat; face yellow. Proboscis yellow, palpi dark 
at tip. Cheeks yellow, with brownish spot below eyes. 

Acroetichal hairs in six rows; no prescuteUars. Mesonotum yellow, with four brown 
longitudinal stripes and an interrupted pair outside of these. Pleure and legs yellow. 

Abdomen black, yellow at base and on sides. ^ 

Wings clear, except for a black spot at tip, reaching from second to fourth veins. Costal 
index about 2.2; foiurth-vein index about 1.3; &c index about 1.2; 4e index about 0.8. 

Length body 2 mm. 

Specimen examined: St. Vincent, West Indies, 1,500 feet (Williston type). 
The wing is figured by Williston {loc. cit., plate xiii, fig. 152). 

DroBophila gttttif era Walker. 1849. List Dipt. Ins., 4, 1110. 

D. muUijmneia Loew. 1866. Berlin, ent. Zeit., 10, 50. 

cT, 9 . Arista with about six long branches above and four below. Antenna brownish 
yellow, third joint darker above. Front nearly one-half width of head, wider above; 
yellow, ooellar spot darker. Second orfoitid about one-half other two. Three or four neariy 
equal oral bristles. Carina broad and flat, very slightly sulcate; face yellow. Cheeks 
yellow; their greatest width about one-third greatest diameter of eyes. Eyes thickly 
clothed with short pfle. 

Acrostichal hairs in six rows; no prescuteUars. Mesonotum yellow, with four shining 
reddish-brown stripes, one pair in the acrostichal region and one including each dorso- 
central line. Scutellum shining reddiah-brown. Pleurse yellowish-brown. Legs yellow, 
last joint of each tarsus brownish. Apical and preapical bristles on first and second tibie, 
preapicals on third. 

Abdomen shining dark yeUowish-brown, each segment with four black spots on its 
posterior margin. 

Wings with thirteen black spots, as follows: one at tip of second vein; one at junction 
of second and third veins; one on first section of third vein; one on anterior cross-vein; 
one at tip of third vein; three on third vein, dividing its last section into four nearly equal 
parts; one at each end of posterior cross-vein, these two united by a clouded region; one 
just before tip of fourth vein; one on fifth vein under the penultimate section of fourth 
vein; one in middle of last section of fifth vein. Costal index about 2.0; fourth-vein 
index about 1.5; 5x index about 1.3; 4c index about 1.1. 

Length body 2 mm.; wing 2.2 mm. 

Specimens examined: Monument Beach, Woods Hole, Massachusetts; 
Cape May, New Jersey (H. L. Viereck) ; Bloomington, Indiana (F. Payne) ; 
District of Columbia (Osten Sacken, type of mtUHpunda) ; Falls Church, 
Virginia (N. Banks); North Carolina (U. S. Nat. Mus. coll.); Gulf crest, 
Kushla, Alabama; Fort Worth, Texas (W. S. Adkins). Walker described 
the species from Florida. It is rare in the northern part of its range, but 
much commoner in the southern part. I have seen only two New England 
specimens, but found it rather common in Alabama. It is apparently 
rare near Washington; Dr. Pa3me was able to get only one specimen at 
Bloomington ; yet Mr. Adkins reports it not rare in Texas. 

The species is to be found about fleshy fungi, from which both Mr. Adkins 
and I have bred it. Either gill-fungi or pore-fungi will serve for its develop- 
ment. 

Dioaophfla callopteni Scliinar. 1868. Novarm. 

cT, 9 . Arista with about seven long branches above and four below. Antenns pale 
yeUow. FVont pale yellow; nearly one-half width of head, wider above. Second orbital 
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minute. Only one prominent oral bristle. Carina broad and flat; face pale yellow. 
CheekB brown; their greatest width about one-sixth greatest diameter of eyes. Palpi 
yellow, brownish at base; with three small apical bristles. Eyes with short, thick pile. 

Acrostichal hairs in six rows; no prescutellars. Mesonotum velvety black, with a 
reddish-yellow spot in front, between the dorsocentral rows, a pair of narrow yellowish- 
gray median stripes, and an irregular grayish mark behind on each side; humeri yellowish. 
Scutellum dull grayish-black, velvety at base. Pleurss blackish brown. Legs brown, 
femora darker. Apical and preapical bristles on first and second tibis, preapicals on third. 

Abdomen black, each segment with an interrupted gray basal band. 

Wings with the following blackish areas: one including the basal portion of the wing, 
up to tip of first vein, and including also most of the area behind the fifth vein (a clear 
region from middle of first section of oosta to apex of anal cell); one on anterior cross-vdn; 
one in marginal cell, just above the last; one, connected with the first area mentioned by 
an infuscation, including the region of the posterior cross-vein, a U-shaped region with its 
ends in the oosta and its base in the first posterior cell, and a process from this region that 
includes the apical half of the last section of the fourth vein; one at the tip of third vein. 
Costal index about 2.1; fourth-vein index about 1.2; 6a: index about 0.7; 4c index about 0.7. 

Length body 2.3 mm.; wing 2.5 mm. 

Specimens examined: Havana, Cuba. Schiner described the species 
from material collected in "South America." 
The chromosomes, reported by Metz, are described on page 39. 

Drosophila calloptera omatipennis "^Pniliston. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc London, 407 (as 
Drosophila omatipennis, new spades), 
like D, caUoptera Schiner, except as foUows: Mesonotum dark brown, pattern yellowidi; 
legs yellow, femora usually brown; no spot in marginal ceU above anterior crosfr-vein. 

Specimens examined: St. Vincent, West Indies (Williston type material). 

This species is figured in Williston's Manual of North American Diptera 
(1908, p. 300, fig. 5, wing). 

I have given onuUipennis as a synonym of caUoptera (1916, Ann. Ent. 
Soc. America, 9, 327), but a re-examination of the matter has convinced 
me that Williston's form is deserving of varietal rank. 

Drosophila superba Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc. America, 9, 342. 

9 . Arista with eight branches above and four below. Antennie brown, third joint 
dark. Front about one-third width of head, wider above; yellow. Second orbital scarcely 
more than a hair. Only one prominent oral bristle. Carhia low and narrow, confined to 
upper part of face; face yellow. Cheeks yellow; their greatest width scarcely one-sixth 
greatest diameter of eyes. Eyes sparsely clothed with veiy short, fine pile. 

Acrostichal hairs in about ten rows; no prescutellars; a sin^e pair of dorsocentrals. 
Mesonotum yellow, with two pairs of interrupted brownish longitudinal stripes, the median 
pair broader than the outer. Scutellum brownish yellow. Pleuree yellow, with two longi- 
tudinal dark reddiah-brown stripes. Legs yellow. Apical and preapical bristles on first 
and second tibisB, preapicals on third. 

Abdomen dark brown, yellow at base. 

Wings brownish black, with four hyaline areas: one at base; one including the apical 
part of the costal cell and extending to the anal cell; a band extending directly across the 
wing about its middle, between the two cross-veins; a spot reaching from the middle of the 
first posterior cell to the wing-margin in the second posterior cell. Costal index about 3.0; 
fourUi-vein index about 1.2; 5x index about 1.0; 4c index about 0.7. 

Length of body 3 mm.; of wing 3.2 mm. 

Specimen examined: Cacao, Trece Aguas, Alta Vera Paz, Guatemala 
(Schwarz and Barber). This specimen, in the U. S. Nat. Mus. collection, 
is the only one known, and is the type of the species. 

Figure 49 shows the strikingly marked wing of this species. 

Drosophila opaca Williston. 1896. Trans. Bnt Soc. London, 411. 

<f , 9 . Arista with about eig^t branches above and three below. Antenns blackish 
brown. Front over one-third width of head, wider above; velvety black. Second orbital 
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minute. Only one promineiit oral bristle. Carina narrow, confined to upper part of face; 
face blackish brown. Cheeks brown; their greatest width on»«ixth greatest diameter of 
eyes. E!}ree with very fine, iparse pile. 

Acrosticbal hain in four rows; no preecutellan. Mesonotum and scutellum velvety 
black. Notopleuiftl suture yellow; pleura velvety black down to a line from base of first 
coxa to haltere, pale yellow below this line. Legs pale yellow. Apical and preapical 
bristles on first and second tibis, preapicats on third. 

Abdomen yellow, each segment with a posterior opaque black band that is wider at the 

Wings brownish tinged; veins daric brown, except at base, which is pale yellow. Coetal 
index about l.S; fourth-vein index about IS; &r index about 1.4; 4c index about 1.3. 
Length of body 1.6 mm.; of wing 1.5 mm. 



Fia. 49. — Droeopbila superba. Wing of type q>ecimen. 

SpecimenB examined: St. Vincent, West Indies (Williston type material); 
Mayaguez, Porto Rico (F. E. Lutz) ; Port Antonio, Poms, Jamaica (C. W. 
Metz). Williston (1807, Kans. Univ. Quart., 6) has recorded the species 
from Brazil. 

This species suggests Myeodroaophila, but can not go in that genus because 
it has two well-developed dorsocentraJ pairs, and because the thorax has 
not the shape characteristic of MycodrosophUa. It also resembles the group 
typified by D. dubia, but has large postverticals and is dull in color. The 
four acrostichal rows are aberrant, and suggest Scaptomyza, but this form 
resembles that genus in no other respect. 

Spicibs or Dbobophua becoboeo raou Nos^ Akkbica tha^ abe not usixn abovb. 

D. adutta Loew, to Scaplomymi. 

D. albipet Walker, not reeogniuble from the deacription. 

D. amana Loew, to Chymomvta. 

D. amftlopkiia Loew, synonym of D. melancvaifar Meigen. 

D. onnuiate Williston, new name is D. annviarit Sturtevant. 

D. apieala Thomson, to Seaptomyta; is a synonym of D. (cmtinalu Loew. 

D. bitlvta WiUislon, new name is D. puldt^a Sturtevant. 

D. twnocuiato Loew, to Leuotxphengo. 

D. brtBit Walker, not reoogniiable from the deecriptton. 

D. eeBana LiniUBua, erroneous name for D. funebrU Fabrieius. 

D, ealorata Walker, not recognised. Suggeets D. tuloaia Sturtevant, and was lo identified 

by CoquiUett. 
D. eorrfuta Staeger, does not occur in North America. Tlie material that has been so 

recorded is meetly D. q^mi Sturtevant. 
D. daeemgvUata Walker, probably is a DUuUUa. 
D. dinritiiata Loew, to AtyeodrotopkUa. 
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D. txcUa Giglio-Tos is an ephydrid. 

D. fiamda Meigen, to Seaptomywa. Does not occur in the region. 

D, frofUaiis WilliBton, to Leueof^ienga. 

D. fronlo Walker, not recognisable from the description. 

D, ftuea Coquillett, not recognised. The type specimen has been lost, and it was the oolfy 
one that Coquillett recorded. I have been unable to find any other material so 
labeled by him. The species, which was described from Porto RacO| numiiiis 
D. luUii Sturtevant, but is stated to have only two orbitals. If this is oorreet tlw 
species is not one that I have seen. 

D. graminum Fallen to Seapiomyta. 

D. Umbaia Williston, new name is Z>. wibvlosa Sturtevant. 

D. Unearis Walker, probably not a DrotopkUa. Suggests either Seaptomyta or a geomyiine. 

D. maeuloia Coqi^ett to Leueaphenga. 

D. mexieana Macquart, not recognised. The description would fit ahnost any large, dack 
species, and there are several such that probably occur in Mezioo. This spcciaa 
can hardly be identified without an examination of the type. 

D. minuta Walker, not recognisable from the description. 

D. muUipuneta Loew, synonym of Z>. guUifera Walker. 

D. negUda Sturtevant, a manuscript name for D. mdanica Sturtevant, used by Mets 
(1916, Joum. Exper. Zool., 21, legend to plate 2). 

D. nigrieofnit Loew, a manuscript name. It has gotten into the literature only through 
the description of a fungus said to have been found on it. This fungus, Apfwndwai- 
laria enUmaphila Peck {SiigmaU»nyoe$ erUomopkUuB Thaxter), was stated (188€, 
Science, 4, 25) to have been collected by 2^riskie at Nyack, New York, on a fly 
that was determined by H. A. Hagen, of Cambridge, as D, nigrieamit Loew. 
fVom a specimen in the Amerioto Museum of Natural History and three in the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at Cambridge it appears that the fly was reaQy 
D. Juiubfia Fabricius, on which the same fungus has been found in Europe (see 
Thaxter, 1895, Mem. Amer. Acad., 12, 900). Hagen evidently made his detct^ 
mination by comparison with specimens that are still in the Loew ooHectkm 
labeled "D. nigricorm9 Loew." These are evidently DroiopkUa, but not D. 
funArit. The only ones with locality label (D. C.) are D, ndaOa Sturtevant and 
D. mdamea Sturtevant. 

D. €be9a Loew to PaeudopkorHea. 

D, ob$ewripennia Loew to Leueophenga. 

D. arbUalU Sturtevant to Zapnonu$, 

D, pallida Williston, new name is D. wilUaUmi Sturtevant. 

Z>. pUuralU Williston to MyoodrowpkHa. 

D. poQinoea Williston to ParaUtta (Ephydrina). 

D. procntmU Williston to Chymamyta. 

D. prageeUmM Sturtevant to Myeodro9ophila. 

D, punehdaia Loew is a synonym of D. repleia W(^laston. 

D. quadrimacuUUa Walker to Leueophenga; is a synonym of D, voria Walker. 

D. eloeeonm Coquillet, a manuscript name, used by Johnson (1918, Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., 32, 88). I have been unable to find any qwdmens so named. 

D. Urminalie Loew to Seapiamyta. 

D. thoraeU Williston to MyeodroeopkOa. 

D. PoUda Walker to MineUia (TianTaniina^). Is an earlier name for iSopromyRiiMaaila Loew. 

D. earia Walker to Leueophenga, 

D. vUUUa Coquillett to Seaplomyea. 

Qbksea that Havb Bbbn Included in tbb DBosopmuNJB but awm not 

HSBB so CONStDBUm. 

Aeieia Meigen. 1830. Syal^ Beschr., 6, 88. Hera eonsidered as the type of a sahfamily, 

the Asteins. This treatment is not new, but has recently beoi laively given up. 
Crepidokamma Enderiein. 1916. Wien. ent. Zeit., 34, 185. Belon«i in the Aateins, and 

is a synonym of SigaUteea Loew. 
Drommyia de Meijere. 1901 Bijd. Dieric., 17, 114. De Moiera (1906, TUd. Ent., 51 

137) himself refers this genus to the T<aiivaniin», making it a qmonyin of Sapr^^ 

mym. 
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BekidnoeephioluB Lamb. 1914. Trans. Linn. Soc., 16, 351. This genus was described as 

being near Liomyta, and is accordingly to be referred to the Asteinae. 
Hypteloikyrea de Meijere. 1906. Ann. Mus. Nat. Hung., 4, 193. This genus is to be 

referred to the Asteime. 
Liomysa Meigen. 1838. Syst. Beschr., 7, 394. I am not familiar with this genus, but 

it appears to fit best in the Asteinie. It is surely not a droeophiline, as that group 

is here defined. 
Microperiacelis Oldenberg. 1914. Arch. Naturgesch., 80, A, 2. Near PerisodiSt and 

therefore probably to be placed in the Agromyzins. 
Monoeera van der Wulp. 1898. Termee. Fusetek., 21, 425. De Meijere (1914, Tijd. 

Ent., 57, 238) refers this genus to the TAUxaniinie. 
Paratissa Coquillett. 1900. Canad. Ent., 32, 36. This genus evidently belongs in the 

Ephydrins, where it is now usually placed. 
PeriseeUs Loew. 1858. Berlin, ent. Zeit., 113, 2. Oldenberg has pointed out that this 

genus is scarcely to be considered as a Drosophiline. American specimens that I 

have examined seem to me to fit best in the Agromysins. 
SigaUxssa Loew. 1865. Berl. ent. Zeit., 120. Close to AUeUit and therefore to be placed 

in the Asteinae. 
Sterumicra Coquillett. 1900. Plroc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 22, 262. The type seems to me 

to be a geomyiine, close to Mumetapia, 
Uranucha Czemy. 1903. Wien. ent. Zeit., 22. Described as being near Liomyta, 

Is to be considered an asteine. 

XL GEOLCXilCAL HISTORY. 

According to Handlirsch (1906-1908), Diptera first appear in the 
Liassic; Cyclorrhapha not until the Lower Oligocene. In the latter 
period the Muscidse acalyptratse are abeady numerous, and are repre- 
sented by nine subfamilies, all with species described as belonging to 
existing genera. The Lauxaniime, Ephydrime, Chloropinae, and 
Drosophilins are among these subfamilies. The drosophiline, which 
is the only fossil member of the group known to me from the literature, 
is a form from Baltic amber recorded by Loew (1850) as "Drosaphila 
sp." Loew did not describe the species, and it is to be noted that later 
(Loew, 1864) he referred to the subfamily as one ''whose existence in 
amber is tolerably well established," as distinguished from others 
''now known certainly to occur in amber." 
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XII. GECXiRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 

Table 9 shows the number of species of each genus of the Dro- 
sophilinse known from each of the main geographical regions. The 
Poljmesian region is considered separately, because the data now 
available indicate that for this subfamily the fauna is more distinct 
from that of the rest of the world than is the fauna of any other region. 
This fact is probably due in large part to the incompleteness of the 
data, for the word '' Poljmesian '' in this case means practically ''Hawai- 
ian Islands." The parts of the Oriental region nearest to these islands 
have not been well explored. Australia and New Zealand have been 
included in the Oriental region, again perhaps only because of a lack 
of data. These islands are practically unknown, so far as their 
drosophiline fauna is concerned. The same situation is found with 
respect to the relation of Madagascar to the Ethiopian region. 

Table 9 indicates that the Nearctic region is the poorest of all in the 
number of species that it contains. The actual number recorded from 
the Ethiopian region is somewhat less than that from the Nearctic, 
but Africa has been very much less thorou^y collected than has the 
Nearctic region. A discussion of each region in some detail follows 
the table. 

Tablb 0. — Number of species of each genus in each region. 



Genus. 


Nearct. 


Neotr. 


Pals. 


Ethiop. 


Orient. 


Poly. 


Total. 


AdfitozonuB .,.,-,,---,-.-.,.. 






1 








1 
3 
1 
1 
7 

10 
1 

16 

1 

203 

3 

6 

45 
9 
1 
1 

15 
1 

28 
1 
3 
3 


Apsinota 








3 




AuliifiiinMrti4$r . 


1 


1 

1 


1 




BlffilKKfhfPtODhorA 












2 
6 


1 

1 


4 




Chvnaomvift . r , - - , - - , 


4 


2 

1 

11 


dadoohflta 






Ourtonotum . ....,,. 


1 


1 


2 

1 

22 


1 




TVitioDflOTnvia 


Droftonhila . . , 


28 


41 


43 
2 


61 

1 


44 

1 
6 


Gitona 


Idiomvia . , 






Tjfniconhfniiffa . , . 


2 

1 
1 
1 
3 

1 
2 


10 
3 

1 


3 

1 


11 
3 


20 
1 


MvfiodrtMiDDhila 


PMiidiaatata 


PMudoohortioa 










SoaDtomvia 


2 


10 




2 




ffinnnhthalmUif 


Stfrgana . 


6 


9 


1 


12 


1 


TitanofiluBta . 


Zanrioniifl t 




1 
2 


• *••••• 


1 


1 
1 


Zvoothrica ... 




Total 








45 < 


81 


78 


43 


97 


52 


350 





NEARCTIC REGION. 

This region is characterized by the presence of the two endemic 
genera PaeudophorHca and Sinaphthalmus. It has a relatively large 
number of species that also occur in other regions. The five cos- 
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mopolitan species {Drosophila busckii, Z>. funebria^ D. immigrana^ 
D. meUmogaater^ and D. repleta) are all recorded from this region. 
The following also occur in the PalBearctic region: Avladifaater leuco- 
peisa^ Chymomyza caudatula^ Drosophila cbscwra, D. tranaversay Scapto- 
myza graminum^ and Stegana coleoptraia. Scaptomyza terminalis 
(Nearctic) and S. unipundum (Pakearctic) may perhaps be identical. 
The following species are both Nearctic and Neotropical: Chymomyza 
procnemia, Drosophila hydei^ D. muUeri, D. simvlans, Leucophenga 
maculosa, and Pseudiastaia nebulosa. Drosophila muUeri is perhaps 
better considered as a Neotropical species that occurs also in the 
borderland between the two regions; but I have included it here 
because it comes farther north than do most such species. Of the 45 
species known from the region, this leaves only 28 as endemic. 

The distribution of the 11 Nearctic genera within the region is as 
follows: 

AtdacigatUr: New Hampahire to lUinoiSi KanaM, Tezaa, and Alabama. 

Chymomyta: New Hampshire to Washington, Texas, and Florida. 

Curtanotum: Vennont to " North Red Raver " and Georgia. 

DroiophUa: Nova Scotia to British Gohmibia, Galifomia, and Florida. 

LeuaiphengA: Massachusetts to Illinois, Kansas, Texas, and Fkmda. 

MyeodroBophUa: New Hampshire to Illinois, Alabama, and Georgia. 

Paeudiaslala: Maryland. 

PdeudapharUca: Virginia to Tennessee, Texas, and Florida. 

Seaptomym: Maine to Alaska, Galifomia, and Fbrida. 

Sinophthalmui: California. 

Stegana: Maine to Wisconsin, Ariaona, and Florida. 

This region has perhaps been more thoroughly collected in than any 
other, but our knowledge of the extreme northern part of it, and to a 
less extent of the western part, is still veiy incomplete. The following 
list, showing the species that are known from each of the States and 
provinces, will serve to illustrate this point. There are seven States 
from which no species at all are known: Delaware, Kentucky, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Montana, Utah, and Nevada. Only a few 
States can be considered as at all thoroughly explored. It is likely 
that the list is fairly complete for New York, Alabama, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Virginia, Indiana, New Hampi^iire, New Jersey, and 
Illinois. Florida is credited with more species than the two last 
named, but the Florida list as it stands includes five strictly Neotropical 
species {CladochoBta nebulosa, Scaptomyza vittata, Drosophila cardinif 
D. hdzii, and D. wiUisUmi). 



Alabama: Alabama — continued. 

Aulacigaster leuoopesa. Drosophila affinis. D. mdanognster. 

Pseudophortica obesa. D. alshamenrriw. D. putrida. 

Leucophenga varia. D. busckii. D. quadrata. 

L. maculosa. D. funebris. D. robusta. 

Chymomysa amoena. D. guttifeia. D. sigmoides. 

C. procnemis. D. hydd. D. simulans. 

Myoodroaophila dimidiata. D. immigrans. D. transversa. 

Scaptomysa adusta. D. melanica. D. tripunctata. 

8. graminum. D. melanissima. 



no 
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AiiioDa: 

8tc(ana humenlis. 
AriuoiM: 

Drogophflft melAiiicft. 

D. mdanogMter. 

D. xobiwU. 

D. ■iinulaiM. 
California: 

SiaophUudmua pictus. 

Sctptomyia tenmnalifl. 

Dmophfla bitsckii. 

D. funebris. 

D. hydd. 

D. immignuiB. 

D. melanogaster. 

D.olMoarA. 

D. quiiutfia? 
Colondo: 

Sc^ytomyia adusU. 
Connecticut: 

Btegana ooleoptnta. 

Chymomyia amoena. 

Dmophila buflddi. 

D. funebris. 

D. melanogMter. 

D. quinaria. 
District of Columbia: 

AnlacigMter leucopesa. 

Siesana humenlis. 

Leuoophenga nuumlofla. 

L. raria. 

Chymomysa amoena. 

Myoodnsopliila dimidiata. 

Scapiomy sa, adusta. 

8. graminum. 

Droeophila affinis. 

D.busckii. 

D. funebris. 

D. guttif era. 

D. melanica. 

D. melanogaster. 

D.putrida. 

D. repleta. 

D. sulcata. 

D. tripunctata. 



Qadoolueta nebulosa. 

Stegana ooleoptrata. 

FMudophortica obesa. 

Leuoophenga maculosa. 

L. varia. 

Chymomysa procnemis. 

Scaptomysa adusta. 

8. grsminum. 

8. vitUU. 

Droeophila 

D. busckii. 

D. cardini. 

D. guttifera. 

D. hydei. 

D. inmiigrans. 



Florida— oootinued. 

D. hitsii. 

D. melanisBima. 

D. melanogaster. 

D. mulleri. 

D. repleta. 

D. simulans. 

D. willistoni. 
Georgia: 

Curtonotum helva. 

Pbeudophortica obesa. 

Leuoophenga yaria. 

Chjrmomysa amoena. 

Mycodrosophila dimidiata. 

Drosoi^iila affinis. 

D. funebris. 

D. melanica. 

D. melanissima. 

D. melanogaster. 

D. putrida. 

D. quadiata. 

D. simulans. 

D. sulcata. 
Idaho: 

Chymomysa aldrichiL 

Scaptomysa graminum. 

Droeophila funebris. 
D. quinaria? 
Illinois: 
Auladgaster leuoopeaa. 
CurUmotum helva. 
Leuoophenga maculosa. 
L. varia. 
Chymomysa amoena. 

C. pnxmemis. 
Myoodrosc^hila dimidiata. 
Scaptomysa adusta. 

S. graminum. 
Drosophila affinis. 
D.busckii. 

D. duncani. 
D. funebris. 
D. inversa. 

D. melanogaster. 
D.putrida. 
D. sigmoides. 
D. transversa. 
D. tripunctata. 



f ■Mit| i^« ii finn tint i e d 
D. funebris. 
D. guttifera. 
D.hydeL 
D.invena. 
D. mdanica. 
D. 

D.putrida. 
D. quadrata. 
D. quinaria. 
D. transversa. 
D. tripunctata. 
D. virilis. 



Aulacigaster leucopesa. 
Curtonotum helva. 
Stegana humeralis. 
Leuoophenga maculosa. 
L. varia. 

Chymomysa amonia. 
Mycodrosophila dimidiata. 
Scaptomysa adusta. 
8. graminum. 
Drosophila affinis. 
D. busckii. 



Aulacigaster leuoopeaa. 
Leucophen^a msnilnaa 
L. varia. 
Chymomyaa amopna. 

C. procnemis. 
Sc^ytomysa adusta. 
8. granunum. 
Drosophila affinis. 
D.busckiL 

D. funebris. 

D. mdanocaster. 
Louisiana: 

Leuoophenga varia. 

Chymomysa amoena. 

Sc^ytomsrsa adusta. 

8. graminum. 

Drosophila busckJL 

D. hydei. 

D. immigrans. 

D. melanogaster. 

D. repleta. 

D. tripunctata. 
Maine: 

Scaptomysa terminalia. 
DrosophOa putrida. 
D. transvena. 
Maryland: 
Aulacigaster leucopesa. 
Curtonotum hdva. 
FlMudiastata nebuloaa. 
Stegana humenJis. 
Leuoophenga maculosa. 
L. varia. 

Chymomsrsa amoena. 
Mycodroscyhila dimidiata . 
So^ytomysa adusta. 
8. graminum. 
Drosophila affinis. 
D. busokiL 
D. funebris. 
D. immigrans. 
D. melanica. 

D. ■«*i***^>^ astiiTr 
D. 

D.putrida. 
D. quinaria. 
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Maryland— oontinued. 

D. refdeta. 

D. robusta. 

D. fligmoidea. 

D. sidcata. 

D. tnuDBveraa. 

D. tripunctata. 
BiaaBachuaetts: 

Auladgaster leuoopeia. 

Curtonotum helva. 

Stegana ooleoptrata. 

8. humendis. 

Leuoophenga varia. 

Ghsrmomyia amoena. 

Myoodrosophila dimidiata. 

Scaptomyia adusta. 

8. graminum. 

Droaophila affinia. 

D. buBckii. 

D. funebria. 

D. giittifera. 

D. hydei. 

D. immigraiia. 

D. invBiaa* 

D. melanica. 

D. fndanogaater. 

D. ordinaria. 

D. putrida. 

D. quinaria. 

D. repleta. 

D. n^uata. 

D. auleata. 

D. tranaverBa. 
Michigan: 

Chymomyia amcsna. 

Droaophila funebria. 
Minneaota: 

Droaophila buackii. 

D. funebria. 

D. inveraa. 

D. melanogaater. 

D. omulana. 
Miasiflaippi: 

Droaophila melanogaater. 

D. putrida. 
Miasouri: 

Chymomyia amoena. 

Droaophila affinis. 

D. hydei. 

D. melaniea. 

D. melanogaater. 
New Hampshire: 

Aulacigaster leucopeaa. 

Stegana coleoptrata. 

8. humeralia. 

Qijrmomyaa amoena. 

C. procnemis. 

Myoodroaophila dimidiata. 

8captomysa adnata. 

8. gmminum. 

8. terminalia. 



New Hampahire — continued. 

Droaophila afBnia. 

D. buackii. 

D. funebria. 

D. inveraa. 

D. melaniea. 

D. melanogaater. 

D. ordinaria. 

D. putrida. 

D. quinaria. 

D. robuata. 

D. aimulana. 

D. sulcata. 

D. tranayersa. 
New Jersey: 

Curtonotum helva. 

Stegana coleoptrata. 

8. humeralia. 

Leuoophenga varia. 

Chymomyia amoena. 

Myoodrosophila dimidiata. 

So^itomyaa aduata. 

8. graminum. 

Droaophila affinis. 

D. buackii. 

D. funebria. 

D. guttifera. 

D. hydei. 

D. immigrans. 

D. inversa. 

D. melanogaater. 

D. putrida. 

D. quinaria. 

D. transversa. 

D. tripunctata. 
New Mexico: 

Droaophila funebria. 

D. quinaria? 
New York: 

Aulacigaster leucopeaa. 

Curtonotum helva. 

Stegana coleoptrata. 

8. humeralia. 

Leuoophenga maculosa. 

L. varia. 

Chymomysa amoena. 

C. procnemia. 
Scaptomyia adusta. 
8. graminum. 

8. terminalia. 
Droaophila affinis. 

D. busckii. 
D. fimebris. 
D. immigrans. 
D. inversa. 
D. melaniea. 

D. melanogaater. 
D. putrida. 
D. quinaria. 
D. repleta. 
D. robusta. 



New York— -continued. 

D. sigmoides. 

D. simulans. 

D. sulcata. 

D. tranaversa. 

D. tripunctata. 

D. virilia. 
North Carolina: 

Curtonotum helva. 

Leuoophenga maculoaa. 

L. varia. 

Chymomsraa amoena. 

Myoodrosophila dimidiata. 

Droaophila affinia. 

D. guttifera. 

D. melaniea. 

D. melaniasima. 

D. melanogaater. 

D. r^leta. 

D. sigmoides. 
Ohio: 

Droaophila funebria. 

D. immigrana. 

D. melanogaater. 

D. quinaria. 
Oklahoma: 

Droaophila affinia. 
Oregon: 

Droaophila buackii. 

D. funebria. 

D. melanogaater. 

D. obacura. 
Pennsylvania: 

Aulacigaster leucopeaa. 

Stegana humeralia. 

Leuoophenga maculoaa. 

L. varia. 

Chymomyia amoena. 

C. procnemia. 
Mycodroaophila dimidiata. 
Droaophila affinis. 

D. busckii. 
D. hydei. 
D. putrida. 
D. quinaria. 
D. repleta. 
D. sulcata. 

Rhode Island: 

Curtonotimi helva. 

Stegana coleoptrata. 

S. humeralia. 

Chymomyia amoena. 

Droaophila funebria. 

D. hydei. 

D. melaniea. 

D. melanogaster. 

D. putrida. 

D. quinaria. 
South Carolina: 

Chymomysa amoena. 
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Sootli Ckmliiiii— iwwitimiwt. 
Sa^vtonqria adusta. 

DiO0ophila ftffinis. 
D. immigrans. 

D. DudAOOCMter. 
D. patrida. 
D. Kpleta. 
D. tripunetata. 
Soutli Dakoto: 
Droaopliila 
D. 



Vennont: 
CurtonoUun hdva. 



Waaiiingloii: 



PMudcyphortica obeaa. 
Leuooplieiiga vaiia. 
Sd^itomsna graminwm. 
Droaophfla aiBnia. 
D. hydet. 
D. 



D. putrida. 
D. rei^eta. 
D. fligmoidea. 
D. tmwvena. 
D. vizilia? 



Auladgaater leuoopeia. 
PiBeudophortica obeaa. 
Leuoophenga maculoaa. 
Qiymomsna amoena. 
8cf4)toinyia aduata. 
8. graminum. 
Droaoj^iila affinis. 
D. guttifeia. 
D. hydei. 
D. melanogaater. 
D. muUeri. 
D. quinaria? 
D. Kpleta. 
D. aigmoides. 



8. humeralia. 
Gbymomyia amcBfUL 
8ei4iUnn3na aduata. 
8. gnminuin. 
Droaophfla funebrii. 
D. invena. 
D. potiida. 
D. quinaria. 
Virginia: 
Auladgaater leuoopeia. 
CurtonoUun helTa. 
Stegana ooleoptrata. 
8. humetalii. 
FModophortica obeaa. 
Gbymomyia auMena. 
C proenemia. 
Scaptomyaa aduata. 
8. a|!anununi« 
Droeo|rfiila affinia. 
D. buaddi. 
D. funebrja. 
D. guttifera. 
D. meianica. 
D. melanogBflter. 



D. 

D. 

D. quinaria. 

D. repleta. 

D. robuata. 

D. fligmoidea. 

D. aulcata. 
D. tranaveiaa. 
D. tripunetata. 



Droaophila funebria. 



D.ini 
D. melanderi. 
D. melanogaat 
D. quinaria 7 
Weat Virginia: 



8capioniyia granuniun* 
Droaophila buaokiL 
D. potrida. 
Wiaeonain: 
Stegana eDleoptrata. 
Droaophila funebria. 
D. 



Droaophila 



Sc^>tomyia terminalia. 
AlberU: 

Droaophfla funebrii. 
Brittth Columbia: 

Sc^ptomjraa graminqm. 

8. terminalia. 

Droaophila funebria. 
NoTaSootia: 

Droaophila melanogaater. 



Droaophila aulcata. 
Quebec: 
Sci^itomsna terminalia. 
Droaophila funebria. 
D. melanogaater. 
D. ordinaria. 
D. quinaria. 



NEOTROPICAL REGION. 

There are two endemic Neotropical genera — BUuochalaphora and 
Cladochaia. The region is also characterised by the large number of 
species of the genus CurUmotum, which is apparently rare in all other 
parts of the world. The 5 cosmopolitan species of DrasophUa and the 
6 species previously mentioned as occurring also in the Nearctic 
(Chymomyza procnemis, DrosophUa hydei, D. mvUerif D. HmuUoMt 
Leucaphenga maculosa, and Pf^tuiiaiUata nebulosa) are the only Neo- 
tropical species also known to occur elsewhere. Adams has recorded 
Drosophila wUlisUmi (as D. pallida Williston) from Rhodesia; but in 
view of the large number of closely similar species in this group, this 
identification can not be accepted as final. This leaves 71 of the 82 
recognised species as endemic. 
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The distribution of the 13 Neotropical genera within the region is 
as follows: 

Auladgaster: " West Indies." 

Blasoehaioj^iiOira: Gape Horn. 

Chymomyga: Florida, Cuba, and Panama to Matto Qroaso. 

CladocheBta: Porto Rioo to Cuba, Florida, and Mexico. 

Ctaianotum: Mexico to Peru, BrasU, and Britiah Guiana. 

DroiophUa: Florida and Bahamas to Argentina, Chile, and Mexico. 

Leuet^lfhenffa: Florida and Cuba to Paraguay, Peru, and Honduras. 

MyeodroBophiia: Isle of Pines to Trinidad. 

Pseudioslala: Panama. 

Scaptomyta: Florida and Cuba to Patagonia, Peru, and Mexico. 

Stegana: Cuba to St. Vincent, Peru, and Mexico. 

ZaprionuB: Panama. 

Zygotkriea: Panama to Peru and Brasil. 

The West Indian islands of Cuba and St. Vincent and the region of 
the Panama Canal have been fairly thoroughly explored, but our 
knowledge of the rest of the region is very incomplete. Mexico and 
the whole South American continent especially need investigation. 

The following list shows species known from various subdivisions of 
the region. South America has been treated as a single unit only be- 
cause our knowledge of it is so slight. Some Neotropical species will be 
found on the Florida list, given in the section on tiie Nearctic region. 

Dro8ophila fusca Coquillett (Porto Rico), D. mexicana Macquart 
(Mexico), and the South American species D. atra Walker, D. gigantea 
Thomson, D. aphoBrocera Thomson, and D. tarsalis Walker have all 
been omitted as being either unrecognizable or probably not members 
of the genus Dro8ophila. 



Antigua: 

Drosophila caribbea. 
Bahamas: 

Drosophila willistoni. 

D. melanogaster. 

D. hydei. 
Barbados: 

Drosophila melanogaster. 

D. nebulosa. 

D. similis. 
British Honduras: 

Drosophila caribbea. 

D. hydei. 

D. melanogaster. 
Costa Rica: 

Curtonotum sp. 

Stegana sp. 

Scaptomyza vittata. 

DrMophfla alf ari. 

D. oacdini. 

D. caribbea. 

D. flora. 

D. immigrans. 

D. lutsii. 

D. melanogaster. 

D. simulans. 

D. tristani. 



Costa Rica — continued. 

D. willistoni. 
Cuba: 

Cladochsta n^yulosa. 

Stegana sp. 

Leucophenga bimaculata. 

L. frontalis. 

L. maculosa. 

L. obscuripennis. 

Chymomysa procnemis. 

Scaptomysa vittata. 

Drosophfla* bromelie. 

D. busckii. 

D. calloptera. 

D. cardini. 

D. caribbea. 

D. dubia. 

D. earlei. 

D. flexa. 

D. flora. 

D. hydei. 

D. lutiii. 

D. melanogaster. 

D. metallica. 

D. metsii. 

D. mulleri. 

D. nebulosa. 



Cuba— continued. 

Drpoeyi. 

D. ramsdeni. 

D. repleta. 

D. saltans. 

D. similis. 

D. splendida luteipes. 

D. torrei. 

D. willistoni. 
Dominica: 

Drosophila cardini. 

D. caribbea. 

D. melanogaster. 

D. repleta. 
Guatemala: 

Drosophila supeiba. 
Hispaniola: 

Leucophenga maculosa. 

Chymomysa sp. 

Myoodrosophila projectans. 

Drosophila cardini. 

D. caribbea. 

D. nebulosa. 

D. prognatha. 

D. repleta. 

D. wfllistoni. 
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Hcmduna: 

Leuoaphenga frontalu. 

Drosophila dubia. 

D. flons. 

D. mtdleri. 

D. similis? 
Isle of Pines: 

Myoodrosophila thoracis. 
Jamaica: 

Scaptomyxa vittata. 

DroRophila lutsii. 

D. canlim. 

D. melanogaster. 

D. mtdleri. 

D. opaca. 

D. repleta. 

D. similis. 

D. sororia. 

D. willistoni. 
Meidoo: 

Curtonotum gibbum. 

C. simplex. 
Cladochseta nebulosa. 
St^ana sp. 
Scaptomyia sp. 
Drosophila funebris. 

D. hydd. 
p. lutsii. 

J), melanogaster. 

D. repleta. 

p. similis? 
[t^icaragua: 

Drosophila fiexa. 
J^anama: 

Pseudiastata nebulosa. 

Zygothrica aldrichii. 

2. dispar. 

'Zaprionus orbitalis. 

Chymomysa procnemis. 

Drosophila albirostris. 

D. annularis. 

D. cardini. 

D. caribbea. 

D. earlei. 

D. fiexa. 

P, hydei. 



Feauuna— continued. 

D. melanogaster. 

D. nana. 

D. nebulosa. 

D. repleta. 

D. saltans. 

D. simulans. 

D. willistoni. 
Porto Rico: 

Cladochseta nebulosa. 

Leuoophenga frontalis. 

Scaptomyia vittata 7 

Drosophila cardini. 

D. caribbea. 

D. florae. 

D. hydei. 

D. lutsii. 

D. melanogaster. 

D. nebulosa. 

D. opaca. 

D. prognatha. 

D. willistoni. 
St. Vincent: 

8teganahor». 

S. scutellaiis. 

S. tarsalis. 

Leuoophenga frontalis. 

Chymomyia procnemis. 

Mycodrosopbila pleuralis. 

M. thoracis. 

Drosoi^iila annularis. 

D. bilineata. 

D. calloptera omatipennis. 

D. ooffeata. 

D. fasdata. 

D. illota. 

D. nana. 

D. nebulosa. 

D. opaca. 

D. pulchella. 

D. similis. 

D. sorona. 

D. splendida. 

D. verUds. 

D. vittatifrons. 

D. fnllistoni. 



South America: 
Curtonotum apicale Hen- 

dd. 
C. bathmedum Hendd. 
C. decumanum Bessi. 
C. fumipenne Hendel. 
C. gibbum. 

C. impimctatum Hendd. 
C. murinimi Hendd. 
C. simplex Schiner. 
C. tseniatum Hendd. 
C. trypetipenne Hendd. 

C. vulpinum Hendd. 
Blaesoduetophora picti- 

oomis. 
Zygothrica dispar. 
Stegana acutangula. 
S. magnifica. 
Leuoophenga argentei- 

ventris. 
L. aigenteofasdata. 
L. brunneipennis. 

L. maculosa. 
L. omativentris. 
L. undulata. 
Chymomysa prbcnemis. 
Chymomyia sp. 
Scaptomysa sp. 
DrMophUa calloptera. 

D. caribbea. 

D. melanogaster. 
D. opaca. 

D. pulchm Schiner. 
D. repleta. 
D. simulans. 
D. soror Schiner. 
D. taraata Schiner. 
D. willistoni. 
Trinidad: 
Chymomyia procnemis. 
Mycodrosopbjla projectans. 
Drosophila funebris. 
D. paradoxa. 
D. pulchella. 
D. siimlis? 



PAUEARCTIC REGION. 

The Patearctic has one endemic genus, Adetoxenua. The two 
genera Curtonotum and MycodroaophUa are each represented by a 
single species that occurs in southern Europe, and are perhaps new- 
comers from the Ethiopian or Oriental regions. The 5 cosmopolitan 
species of Drosophila and the 6 species (Autadgaater leucopeza, Chymo- 
myza caudatula, Drosophila obscwra^ D. transversa, Scaptomyza gramr 
inum, and Stegana coleoptraia) that also occur in tlie Nearctic are the 
only ones that are known to occur outside of the region. This leaves 
67 of the 78 recognized species as endemic. 
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The following list shows the distribution of the 11 genera within the 
region, so far as I have been able to determine it by an examination 
of the literature: 

AdeUaenua: Engiand to Austria and Hungary. 

Atdacigtuler: Scotland and Sweden to France, Italy, and Hungary. 

CamiUa: Scotland and Sweden to Greece, Italy, and the Canaries. 

Chymomyta: T upland to Siberia, Hungary, and Germany. 

CwrUmotum: Southern France to Galida and Italy. 

Dro9opkUa: Canary and Faroe Islands to Egypt and Japan. 

GiUma: Germany and Austria to Tunis and the Canaries. 

Leueophenga: England and Sweden to Hungary, Italy, and France. 

MycodroaopkUa: Hungary to southern Russia. 

Seapiomyta: Canary and Faroe Islands to Egypt and Austria. 

Stegana: Sweden and England to France, Hungary, and western Russia. 

Most of Europe has been thoroughly collected, and the Canary 
Islands and Madeira are known from Becker's papers. The rest of 
the region is unknown except for a few scattering records. 

ETHIOPIAN REGION. 

The genus Dettapsomyia is endemic. There are probably one or 
two endemic genera among the species described as Drosophil® by 
Lambi as that author has pointed out. The region is, so far as known, 
characterized by the absence of the genus Scaptamyza. Of the 43 
species here recognized, 39 are endemic. The other 4 (Draaophila 
huackiij D. funehrisy Z>. melanogMterf and D. repleta) are cosmopolitan. 
The fifth species that is here considered as cosmopolitan, D. immigrans^ 
has not yet been recognized from the Ethiopian region, but may be 
expected. 

The 9 Ethiopian genera have the following recorded distribution 
within the region: 

CamQla: Kongo* 

Chymomyta: Seychelles. 

Curtonoium: Senegal and Cameroon to Cape Colony. 

DeUop9omyia: Seychelles. 

Dro9opkiia: Eritrea to Ashantee, Rhodesia, Mauritius, and SeycheQes. 

Leuayphenga: Cameroon, Rhodesia, Seychelles. 

MycodnwpkQa: Seychelles. 

Skyana: Kongo. 

ZaprionuB: Senegal to Eritrea, Rhodesia, and the Seychelles. 

Lamb has given a full and valuable account of the fauna of the 
Seychelles. Kahl has presented some data on a few species from 
Cameroon, and Adams has described a few species from Rhodesia. 
Aside from these the region is known only from a few scattered refer- 
ences. It must certainly contain a large number of undescribed 

species. 

ORIENTAL REGION. 

The genus Apsinota and the doubtfully valid genus Thaumaataphila 
are endemic in the Oriental region. So far as the published descrip- 
tions and the specimens that I have seen show, the genus Chymamyza 
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is absent. Four of the 5 cosmopolitan species of DrasaphUa occur in 
Australia at least; and the fifth, D. repleta, is probably to be recog- 
nized in D. marmoria Hutton (New Zealand) and Z>. nigrapundala van 
der Wulp (Java). It is recorded from Calcutta (Bezzi). OUona 
persjncax Knab occurs both in the Oriental region and in Hawaii. 
This leaves 91 of the total of 97 recognized species as endemic. 
The 11 genera are distributed as follows within the region: 

Aytinata: Formosa, Java, New Guinea. 

Candtta: Java. 

Curi4motum: Philippines. 

Droiopkda: New Zealand to Philippines, Java, and India. 

OiUma: India, Philippines. 

Lmoophmga: Australia to Formosa, Java, and the Nioobais. 

Myoodnmupkda: Java. 

ScapUmym: Java. 

Stegana: New Guinea to F<»rmosa and C^lon. 

ZaprionuB: Java, India. 

Zygaihrioa: Simalu (off Sumatra). 

Australia and New SSealand have been included here only because 
our present knowledge of them makes any other treatment out of the 
question. The total number of species described from them is 10, 
of which 4, or probably 5, are cosmopolitan, while the descriptions 
of 3 of the others are quite inadequate. Only 2 g^era {DrawpkOa 
and Leucaphenga) are represented. New Guinea is also hatd to 
classify, as only 6 species of the subfamily are recorded from it. These 
6 species belong to the genera Aprinota (1), DraaopkUa (3), Leuca- 
phenga (1), and Stegana (1). Two of these are Walker species and 
therefore doubtful. The same species of Apeinota is also recorded 
from Java. 

De Meijere has described more than 60 oriental species of Droeo- 

philiiue, mostly from Java, with a few from Sumatra and Simalu. 

Formosa and the Philippines are fairly well known. The rest of the 

region is practically unexplored. There must be veiy many unde- 

scribed species in India, the Malay peninsula, Borneo, and other parts 

of the region. 

POLYNESIAN REGION. 

With the exception of Drosophila coffeina Schiner, from Tahiti, all 
the Pol3mesian records are from the Hawaiian Islands.* The genera 
Idiamyia and Titanodueta are endemic. None of the other genera of 
the subfamily are recorded except DrosopkUa and Oitana, and the 
latter is perhaps introduced. Only 3 of the 5 species here considered 
to be cosmopolitan are recorded — DroeapkUa immi(fr€a%e, D. mdaauh 
gasUr^ and D. repleta. Oitona perspicaz Knab, which also occurs in 
the Chiental region, is the only other species known from any othar 
region. This leaves 48 of the 52 species as endemic. 

* I bad ovflriookad Um faet Uiat Jep0on (1017, Ann. Bapt. IHr. Etai.. Dept Agria. Flii« lfil«. 
16) reeordt Dro^^Ha uMloiMpotirr from FIJI. 
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There is no reason to suppose that the subfamily is not present in 
the other Pacific islands, but it has not been recorded from them.* 
With respect even to the Hawaiian Islands, Perkins (Faima Haw., 1, 
clxxxix) says "Not less than 250 species [of Drosophilinse] must exist 
in the islands, and very probably double that number may occur.'' 
The number and variety of Drosophilinse form the most striking peculi- 
arity of the dipterous fauna of these islands. Nearly one-third of the 
species of Diptera considered by Perkins to be endemic in the islands 
belong to this subfamily. There are a number of large and strikingly 
colored species of true Droaophila, as I have convinced myself by an 
examination of material in the U. S. National Mtiseum. Besides the 
two endemic genera mentioned above, there is a genus described by 
Grimshaw under the name Hypenomyia that is perhaps distinct, but 
is here tentatively placed as a synonym of Drosophilaf in the absence 
of a satisfactory description. 

XIIL SPECIES HYBRID. 

DrosophUa mekmogaater and D. rirnidana are the only two species 
of Drosophilinse that have been hybridized (see p. 14). The two 
species are extremely similar in appearance, and there is eveiy reason 
for believing that they are dosdy related. This fact makes the 
hybrids less interesting for study than would be the offspring of two 
quite diverse species. In addition, the hybrids so far obtained have 
all been completely sterile, so that their genetic behavior can not be 
studied. Nevertheless, there are several facts of considerable interest 
in connection with the cross. 

In general, the hybrids are intermediate in appearance between the 
two parent species. This is true of the relative size of the eyes and 
width of the cheeks and of the male genitalia. The other differences 
between the species, except the length and shape of the egg-filaments, 
are too indefinite for exact study; and the hybrid females do not lay 
eggs, so that this character can not be observed. The hybrids differ 
from both parent species in several req)ects, as follows: 

1. They are oompleteiy sterile, and have pooriy developed gonads. 

2. The abdominal plates <^ten are irregular xod have narrower and more irregular dark 

bands than are usual. 

3. Some of the thoracic bristles are usually missing. 

4. The wings are apt not to unfold properly, or to be somewhat less convex on the anterior 

margin than is usual. 

5. The cross-veins are often broken or missing. 

The most peculiar thing about these hybrids, however, is the distri- 
bution of the sexes. The crosses usually result as follows: 

D. mdanogaaier 9 X D. nmuiana d* - hybrid 9 9 only. 

Z>. timuUma 9 X D. mdanogaater d* "• hybrid d* d* ; occasionally a few hybrid 9 9 . 

If the D. melanogMter females bear a Y chromosome (XXY), and 
therefore give non-disjunctional exceptions, it is found that they 



* I had oyeriooked the fact that Jepaon (1017, Ann. Rapt. Div. Ent., Dept. Agrio. Fiji. 1916. 
ISyreoorda I>ro9ophUa mdanogoMter from Fiji. 
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produce, by Z>. sirmdans males, only regular daughters and exoeptioDal 
sons. The exceptional daughters and regular sons die. In every case 
it has been possible to determine, by means of sex-linked genes, that 
the female hybrids carry two X chromosomes, the males only one X, 
as is the case in both parent species. 

The hybrid females from the two crosses first mentioned must have 
the same chromosomal constitution; yet in one case they live, while 
in the other they usually die. This can only mean that the result is 
due to an interaction between the chromosome complex and the egg 
cytoplasm in which it finds itself, imless selective fertilization occurs. 
It seems probable that in this case, as in other instances in which the 
cytoplasm plays a part in the result, the nature of the cytoplasm is 
itself determined by the chromosome complex of the female that pro- 
duced the egg. 

These data indicate that the two species differ in a number of genes. 
Not only are they slightly different in appearance in a number of 
ways, but the same end-results (viability, fertility, bristle-number, 
abdominal banding, wing-shape, venation) must be brou^t about by 
somewhat different sets of genes in the two species, since when bo^ 
sets are present in the same animal the end result is different from 
that which either one alone would produce. 

As stated above (p. 14) mutations have been found in D. simulana 
that appear to be identical with previously known ones in D. melano- 
(faster, and in five cases crosses have shown that the mutant genes in 
the two species are allelomorphic. Four of these are sex-hnked, 
and have the same linear sequence in the two species, thou^ they 
do not show quite the same frequencies of crossing-over. This fur- 
nishes a demonstration that the germ-plasms of two distinct species 
contain some identical genes that are subject to identical mutations. 
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XIV. SPECIFIC DIFFERENCES VS. MUTATIONAL 

DIFFERENCES. 

An examination of the keys given in this paper will show that the 
differences most frequently used are those involving the number and 
relative sizes of the bristles, the details of venation, the color of the 
wings, of the mesonotum, and to a less extent of other parts of the 
body, and the arrangement of the hairs. Other characters in which 
marked differences exist in the living animals include eye-color, wing- 
shape, abdominal pattern, the size and shape of the eyes, and the 
genitalia of both sexes. 

Bridges (1919) has estimated the relative frequency of certain types 
of viable mutants in Z>. melanogaster. He finds that about 25 per cent 
of the mutant genes studied have affected the wings (size, shape, or 
venation), about 20 per cent the color of the eyes, and about 16 per 
cent the general body-color. The two next most frequent types are 
undoubtedly those affecting the number, size, or distribution of the 
bristles or hairs, and those affecting eye-shape or texture. 

There is a large psychological factor in the data relating to the 
characters in which species differ, and also in the results obtained by 
Bridges for mutant characters. The keys are drawn up to fit pinned 
material, so that eye-colors or genitalia, which usually can not be 
studied in such material, are at once eliminated. In studying specific 
differences it often becomes necessary to examine minute characters, 
such as wing-vein indices or the relative sizes of certain bristles, that 
are seldom examined in material bred for genetic purposes. The shape 
of the carina is an excellent specific character, but is difficult to examine 
in unpinned material; no mutations in it have been observed. Simi- 
larly, the immature stages and the food and mating habits, that differ 
markedly among the species, have never been really examined for 
mutations. 

For these reasons it is not practicable to compile statistics showing 
the relative frequency of occurrence of different kinds of characters 
among the species and among the mutations. We can, however, see 
if the mutant characters that have been observed are similar to char- 
acters found in wild species. That many of them are similar will 
appear from the following list of special cases. This list is by no means 
complete, but includes enough striking cases to illustrate the point 
under discussion. 

SPECIFIC CASES OF PARALLELISM BETWEEN MUTANT 
CHARACTERS AND CHARACTERS OF WILD SPECIES. 

Sisse: The species of DroaopkUa differ considerably in size, ranging from 
about 1 mm. to about 6 nun. in length. Among the mutant chiuracterB of 
Z>. mdanoi^uter are at least two dwarfs and one giant, and in D. Hmviana 
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a dwarf is known. These mutants are to all appearances perfectly normal, 
except in size. 

Eyes: The size of the compound eye shows great variation from species 
to species. Figures 45 and 48 will illustrate this point. Similarly, the 
mutant "eyeless" in D. melanogaster has eyes that are smaller than those 
of the wild type. (As the name indicates, the eyes of this form are some- 
times entirely gone.) Other mutant forms with small eyes are also known, 
as well as a few in which the eyes are larger than those of the parent race. 

The wild species of DroaophUa differ greatly in eye-color; and practically 
all the colors found in them may be matched among the mutants of D. 
melanogaster. D. repleta, 2). virUiSy and D. funebris have eyes that suggest 
the purple or sepia mutants; D, unUistoni and 2). imtnigrana are nearer 
scarlet or vermilion among the mutants. 

Bristles: The bristles of £). liUzii are decidedly smaller than those of most 
species; this condition is paralleled by a number of mutant races in several 
species. The postverticals are missing in Atdacigaster and in the* mutant 
races of D. melanogaster known as "scute" and "hairless." The vibrisss 
are missing in Apsinota, in Idiamyia^ and in the subfamily Chloropins, and 
elsewhere. Mr. D. E. Lancefield has discovered a mutant race of 2). cbscura^ 
known as "deformed," in which these bristles are missing. The anterior 
dorsocentrals are missing (or hair-like) in Mycodrosaphiki, in DrosophUa 
superbaf and in the mutant race of Z>. melanogaster known as "two-bristle." 

Hairs: Hairs are present on the disk of the scutellum and on the meso- 
pleura in the genus Curtonotum (and Apsinota ?) and in the mutant race of 
D. melanogaster known as "hairjr." A few bristles occur on the mesopIeursB 
of Aulacigaster and Camilla; aside from these and the usual four scutellar 
bristles I know of no other instances in the subfamily in which these parts 
bear bristles or hairs. 

Color: The general body-color of many of the wild species is darker than 
that of 2). melanogaster^ of others paler and more yellowish. The same is 
true of the mutant races, but it is difficult to match definite species with 
given mutant colors, because the patterns are usually somewhat different. 
Dark, smoky wings occur in such species as D. nebulosay D. tnversa, D. 
annularis, D. opaca, and D. rolmsta. In these forms the pigment is usually 
diffuse, but more concentrated along the veins. Somewhat smoky wings 
with darker clouds along the veins also occur in the mutant races "black" 
and "ebony." 

Wings: Slight differences in the shape of the wings are characteristic of 
many of the wild species. 2). immigrans, for example, has distinctly nar- 
rower wings than has D. melanogaster. Similar slight differences occur 
among the mutants. The types "broad" and "expanded" in 2). melano- 
gaster and "pointed" in D. funebris are examples. 

The numerous small wings among the mutants are of two different t3ri>es. 
In the first type ("miniature" in D. melanogasterf "short" in D. immigrans^ 
etc.), the parts are all present, but the wing is built on a small plan. This 
type occurs in nature in such forms as the borborine Speomyia (Bezai. 
1914, Zool. Anz., 44, 504-506) and the scatopsid Ccbotdia (Melander. 
1916, Bull. Wash. Agr. Exper. Sta., 130, 20). In the second mutant type 
of wing, parts are missing. One gets the impression that pieces have been 
cut away, leaving a part of a normal wing. Characteristic examples are 
"vestigial," "strap," and "beaded" in D. melanogaster. The geomyzine 
Mutilloptera (figured by Melander, 1916, Psyche, 20, 169) suggests strap, 
and the chironomid Eretmoptera (Kellogg, 1905, Amer. Ins. p. 311) and 
the tipulid Chionea (Washburn, 1905, Dipt. Minn. p. 38) suggest vestigial. 
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In some of the Phoridse {e. (/., PvUcaphara, see WiUiston, 1908, Man. N. 
Amer. Di^t., p. 236) and in the mutant race ''apterous" the wings are 
entirely missing. 

Many of the mutant races differ from the wild t3rpe in venation. Some 
of these are similar to forms found in natiu«. 

In ''plexus" and in "blistered" the fourth vein bends forward sharply 
at its apexy as in the trypetine Anastrepha. 

In "notch" the third vein is thicker than the second and fourth, as in 
Chloraps and related genera (ChloropinsB). 

In "short," a mutant race of D. obacura, the fifth vein does not extend 
beyond the posterior cross-vein. In "hairless" and "abrupt" in D. mdano" 
gaster it extends a short way beyond the cross-vein, but not to the wing- 
margin. These conditions can be matched in different species of the 
borborine genus Barborus. 

In "fused" D. mdamgaster the third and fourth veins are more or less 
convergent at their apices, suggesting PhorHca and several other muscid 
types. 

In cross-veinless a mutant race of D. virilis, the posterior cross-vein is 
missing, as in the asteine Asteia and the agromysine Phyiomyza. 

In "diort" 2). immiqrans the costa is not broken at the apex of the first 
vein. This character occurs in several acaljrpterate subfamilies. 

LegB: In the mutant race "bent," of D. mdanogasteTf the basal tarsal 
joints are often short and thick, resembling those of the Borborins. 

In "bithorax" D. mdanoga^er the hind leg often bears an apical bristle 
like that of the middle leg. This bristle, however, is usually strongly 
curved and greatly resembles the "hind tibial spur" of the chloropine genus 
HippelaUs. 

We may conclude from these data that mutations do frequently 
bring about changes similar to those found in wild species. The 
general impression gained from considerable experience with both 
types of animals is that specific differences may be found in practically 
any character studied, and that the same is true of mutational differ- 
ences. Mutational differences may be of ahnost any degree, ranging 
from types that differ so slightly that statistical methods are necessary 
for the detection of any differences at all, to such extreme forms as 
the eyeless or wingless races. ''Superficial'' characters, such as eye- 
oolor or bristle-size, are affected as frequently as are such "funda- 
mental" ones as the differentiation between the mesothoracic and 
metathoracic segments, the reaction to light, or the fertility or the 
viability of the individual. 

There are, however, marked differences between the diversity shown 
by the mutant races of a single species and the diversity shown by 
wild species of a small group. The species usually differ slightly from 
each other in innumerable characters, but are not strikingly different 
in any characters. The mutant races, on the other hand, are alike 
in most of the details of their structure, but often differ strikingly in a 
few characters. 

These facts do not indicate that specific and mutational differences 
are different in origin and kind. Any considerable experience with 
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mutant races will convince one that the viability of a mutant race is, 
on the average, inversely proportional to the degree of its difference 
from the parent race. In other words, the greater the change pro- 
duced by the mutation the more likely it is to interfere with the proper 
functioning of the organism. An organism is an extremely delicately 
adjusted mechanism, and any random change in it might be expected 
to decrease the efficiency of the whole. Furthermore, the greater 
the change the greater is the damage that is likely to result. It fol- 
lows, then, from actual observation as well as from theoretical con- 
siderations, that mutations which bring about slight changes are least 
likely to be harmful and therefore are most likely to become incor- 
porated into the race. This gives an explanation for the observed 
fact that specific differences are usually slight ones. The reason that 
the observed mutational differences are often of much greater degree 
is very simple; when such changes do occur they are easily discovered 
and are convenient to work with, so that they are artificially selected 
and peri)etuated even if their viability or productivity is inferior to 
that of the parent race. 

That species commonly differ in more respects than do mutant 
races must mean that they differ in more inherited factors than do 
mutant races. Mutant races are usually known to differ significantly 
from the parent race in only one or a very few genes. That species 
differ from each other in many genes is, in the case of DroaophUa or 
any form in which fertile hybrids are not known, only an inference.'^ 
Such a situation would, however, be pretty certain to arise as a result 
of long-continued isolation. In the case of the species of DroaophUa 
that have been studied, interspecific sterility constitutes an effective 
mechanism for bringing about isolation. As to the origin of the inter- 
specific sterility itself, we can only speculate until we know more about 
the mechanism whereby such sterility is now brought about. 

Species, then, differ from each other in many genes. The differ- 
ences, though numerous, are such that each produces only a slight 
effect on the organism. These differences are of the same kind as are 
the mutational differences, and may be supposed to have arisen by 
mutation. 

The picture of evolution that this analysis leads to is in effect not 
very different from that which Darwin drew. Species change gradu- 
ally, by the slow accumulation of numerous slight mutational differ- 
ences. The possibility of a sudden change of considerable degree is 
always present, but will not usually be realized, because such a change 
will generally give rise to an imperfectly adjusted organism. 

* ThiB point has, however, been demonstrated in the case of certain species hybrids among 
plants. Compare Baur (1910, Zeits. ind. Abst. Vererb., 21, 48-^2) and Lotsy (1012, Zeits. ind. 
Abet. Vererb., 8, 32&-333) on AnHrrhinum; Wiohler (1013, Zeits. ind. Abst. Vererb., 10, 177- 
232) on Dianihu8; Kristofferaon (1914, Botan. Notis., pp. 25-^1, abstract in Zeits. ind. Abet. 
Vererb., 14, 34) on Viola; van der Stok (1010, T^ysmannia, 21, 47-50, abstract in Zeits. ind. 
Abst. Vererb., 4, 153) on com-teosinte hybrids; East (1016. Genetics, 1, 311-333) on Nieotuma, 
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XV. CATAL<X;UE OF DESCRIBED SPECIES OF 

DROSOPHILINAE. 

(Only the type localities are given.) 

ACLETOXBNUS FVauenfdd. 1868. Verii. sool.-bot. Ges. Wien, 28; 158. 

A« fonnotiis Loew. 1846. Wien. ent. MonataBchr., 8; 866. Ehuope. 

A. tyrphoidea Frauenfeld. 1868. Verh. sool.4>ot. Ges. Wien, 28; 162. Is a 
tynonym of A. formoBua Loew. 
AMIOTALoew. 1862. Berlin, ent. Zeit. 6. (See iSte^ona.) 
AMPHTCOPHORA Wahlberg. 1847. K. Svensk. Vet. Akad. FMi. 1847; 261. (See 

AtdacigaBUr,) 
APOTOMSLLA Dufour. 1845. Ann. Soc. Ent. France 1845; 455. (See Avladifaaier.) 
APSINOTA van der Wulp. 1887. Tijd. Ent. 30; 178. 

A. hyalipennit Hendd. 1914. Suppl. Ent. 3; 112 (ThawnattophUa), Formosa. 

A« obacoripes de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 416. Java. 

A. pictiTentris van der Wulp. 1887. Tijd. Ent. 30; 178. Java. 
AULACIGASTBR Macquart. 1835. Suit. Buff. 2; 579. 

A. leucopeza Meigen. 1830. Syst. Beschr. 6; 100 (Diasiaia). Europe. 

A . n^fitarna Macquart. 1835. Suit. Buff. 2; 580. Ib a oynonsnm of A. Imcopua. 
BLASOCHATOPHGRA Ciemy. 1904. V^en. ent. Zeit. 206. 

B. pictieoraig Bigot. 1888. Miai. edent. Cap Horn, 6 {Laia). Cape Horn. 
CAMHXA Haliday. 1838. Ann. Nat. Hist. 2; 188. 

C. acntipctiuiia Loew. 1865. Berlin, ent. Zeits. 9; 260. Europe. 
C. alikana Bessi. 1908. Ann. Soc. Ent. Belg. 52; 388. Kongo, 
a coBToleifroiis de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 421. Java. 

C. giabfm FaUte. 1823. Dipt. Suec. Geomyi., 8 {DrowpkQa). Europe. 

C. jaTsna de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 422. Java. 

C. posilla de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 423. Java. 

C. mgiilosa de Meijere. 1914. Tijd. Ent. 57; 269. Java. 
CHTMOMTZA Csemy. 1908. Zeits. Hymenopt. Dipt. 8; 8; 199. 

C. albopimctata Becker. 1900. Act. Scient. Fenn. 26 {DrawpkHa). Siberian 
Nikander Island. 

C. aldridili Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 9; 325. Idaho. 

C. amoBna Loew. 1862. Berlin, ent. Zeit. 6 {DrawpkHa). United States. 

C. Ucdor Lamb. 1914. Trans. Linn. Soc. Lond. 16; 348. S^chelles. 

C. caudatula Oldenbeig. 1914. Arch. Naturgesch. 80; A. Europe. 

C. costata Zetterstedt. 1838. Ins. Lapp. 776; 5 {DniopkOa). Europe. 

C. disdncta Egger. 1862. Verh. sool. bot. Ges. 12 (DrosopMIa). Europe. 

C. fnsdmana Zetterstedt. 1838. Ins. Lapp. 776; 6 {DroaophUa), Europe. 

C. procnemis Williston. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc. London 1896; 412 {DrowpkUa). 
West Indies. 
CLADOCHiBTA CoquiUett. 1900. IVoe. U. S. Nat. Mus. 22; 263. 

C. nebolosa Coquillett. 1900. IVoe. T7. S. Nat. Mus. 22; 264. West Indies. 
CURTONOTUM Macquart. 1843. Dipt. Exot. 2; 3; 193. 

C. anus Meigen. 1830. Syst. Beschr. 6; 95 {DiaxUaa). Europe. 

C. apicale Hendd. 1913. Deutsch. ent. Zeit. 1913; 621. Peru. 

C. arenata Osten Sacken. 1882. Berlin, ent. Zeit. 1882; 26 {DipUKentra). 
Philippines. 

C. batiunednm Hendd. 1913. Deutsch. ent. Zeit. 1913; 628. Peru. 

C. decnmainim Bessi. 1914. Deutsch. ent. Zeit. 1914; 199. Paraguay. 

C. fnmipenne Hendd. 1913. Deutsch. ent. Zeit. 1913; 626. Bolivia. 

C. fosctpeniiia Macquart. 1842. Dipt. Exot. 2; 3; 260 {DiaMUUa). Africa. 

C. i^bbum Fabricius. 1805. Syst. Antl. 297 (Afiisoa). South America. 

C. ifitiba Perris. 1839. Ann. Soc. Ent. Paris 1; 8; 50 (not ffHthum Fabridus). 
Synonym of C. aniM Meigen. 

C. helvnm Loew. 1862. Berl. ent. Zeit. 6 (Diplocenlro). United States. 

C. in^onetatum HendeL 1913. Deutsch. ent. Zeit. 1913; 625. Peru. 

C. mufinum Hendd. 1913. Deutsch. ent. Zeit. 1918; 622. Peru. 
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CURTONOTUM— <sontmued. 

C. perrisi Sohiner. 1864. Faun. Austr. 2; 22. Synonym of C. anus Meigen. 

C. pictipeniiis Thomson. 1870. Eugen. Rem. (Oeomyza), South Africa. 

C. quadrimacola Walker. 1849. Lut Dipt. Ins. 4. Sierra Leone. 

C. simplez Sohiner. 1868. Novaia 237. BrasU. 

C. tauiiatimi Hendd. 1913. Deutsch. ent. Zeit. 1913; 629. Peru. 

C. trypetipenne Hendel. 1913. Deutsch. ent. Zeit. 1913; 620. Peru. 
€• vulpinnm Hendel. 1913. Deutsch. ent. Zeit. 1913; 627. Peru. 

DSTTOPSOM7IA Lamb. 1914. Trans. linn. Soc. London 16; 349. 

D.form osa Lamb. 1914. Trans. linn. Soc. London 16; 350. Seychelles. 
DIPLOC BWTR A Loew. 1859. Zeits. Ent. Breslau 13; 13. (See CtarUmotum.) 
DROSOMTIBIXA Hendel. 1914. Suppl. ent. 3; 113. (See Leu(»phienga.) 
DROSOPHILA Fallen. 1823. Dipt. Suec. Geomys. 2; 4. 

D. abbreiriata de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 400. To Leueophenga. 

D. abernms Lamb. 1914. Tians. linn. Soc. London 16; 334. Seychelles. 
D. abicomis [sic 11 de Meijere. 1915. Tijd. Ent., Suppl. 58. Simalu. 
D, aceti Kollar. 1851. S. B. K. Akad. Wien. Sjnionym of D. funebria Fabricius. 
D. adtpersa Mik. 1886. Wien. ent. Zeit. 5; 328. Synonym of D. repUia 

Wollaston. 
D. adutta hoew. 1862. Berlin, ent. Zeit. 6. To SoapUmyza. 
D. afflnis Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 9; 334. United States. 
D. alabamenais Sturtevant. 1918. Jour. N. Y. Ent. Soc. 26; 38. Alabama. 
D. aOrieept de Meijere. 1914. Tijd. Ent. 57; 258. To Leucophenga, which was 

recognised as a subgenus in the description. 
D. aBneincta de Meijere. 1908. Tijd. Ent. 51. To Leuoaphenga, 
D. aOnlabris Zetterstedt. 1860. Dipt. Scand. 14; 6425. To Sieffana, 
D. alUndsa de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 409. Java. 
D. alUpes Walker. 1852. Dipt. Saund. 4. United States. 
D. albiroBtris Sturtevant. This paper. Panama. 
D. (OboguUata WaMberg. 1838. K. Vet. Akad. Handl. 22. To Stegana, 
D. albonotata de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 408. Java. 
D. aXbapundala Becker. 1900. Act. Soc. Scient. Fenn. 26. To Chynumywa. 
D. alfari Sturtevant. This paper. Costa Rica. 
D. altemata de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 402. Java. 
D. amafaOis de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 405. Java. 
D, amana Loew. 1862. Bed. ent. Zeit. 6. To Chymomyga, 
D. ampdaphUa Loew. 1862. Berl. ent. Zeit. 6. Synonym of D. mdanogaHer 

Meigen. 
D. analis Macquart. 1843. Dipt. Ezot. 2; 3; 258. Algeria. 
D. ansnsssw Ddeschall. 1858. Nat. Tijd. Ned. Ind. 17: 128; 89. Amboina. 
D. andalusiaca Strobl. 1906. Mem. Soc. Espan. 8; 372. Spain. 
D. asgusta de Meijere. 1915. Tijd. Ent. 58, suppl. Simalu. 
D. angustlpennla de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 413. Java. 
D. annularis Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 9; 327. West Indies. 

New name for D, annvkUa Williston, not Fallen. 
D. anmdala Fallto. 1813. Vet. Akad. Handl. {NoHphila). Drotaphtla Zetter- 
stedt. 1847. Dipt. Scand. 6. To Periicelis. 
D. annykUa Williston. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc. London, 1896; 409. New name 

is D. anmdaria Sturtevant. 
D. an<»nalipe8 Grimshaw. 1901. Fauna Haw. 3; 62. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. apieotis Walker. 1853. Ins. Britt. 2; 238; 6. To Scapiamyza. 
D. apioaia Thomson. 1870. Eugen. Resa. To Soaptamyza, Is a synonym of 

8, terminalia Loew. 
D, apicifera Adams. 1905. Eans. Univ. Sci. Bull. 3; 185. To Leucaphenga, 
D. approzfanata Zetterstedt. 1847. Dipt. Scand. 6. Europe. 
D. argmtaia de Meijere. 1914. Tijd. Ent. 57; 258. To Leucophenga, which 

was recognised as a subgenus. 
D. atra Walker. 1852. Ins. Saund. 4; 412. BrasU. 
D. balteata Bergroth. 1894. Ent. Zeit. Stettin 55. (Queensland. 
D, hasOarU Adams. 1905. Kans. Univ. Sci. Bull. 3; 184. To Leucophenga. 
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D. heUvla Bcfgroth. 1894. Ent. Zeit. Stettin 55. To Leueaphenga, 

Z>. bdlvia Williflton. 1896. Tnna. Ent. Soc. London. 1896; 410. New name is 

D. jndduUa Sturtevaat. 
D. Uodor de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 399. Java. 
D. bOineata Williflton. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc. London 1896; 409. St. lucent. 
D. himaculata Loew. 1865. Beri. ent. Zeit. 9. To Leueaphenga, 
D. Unotata de Meijere. 1914. Tijd. Ent. 57; 257. Java. 
D. Ustriata de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 397. Java. 
D. 1»re?ia Walker. 1852. Dipt. Saund. 4. United States. 
D. liromeliA Sturtevant. This paper. Cuba. 

D. bronnl Button. 1901. Tnms. N. Zeal. Inst. 33. Auckland Island. 
D. bmnnea de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 401. Java. 
D. trascUi Coquillett. 1901. Ent. News 12; 16. United States. 
D. caligfaiosa Lamb. 1914. Trans. linn. Soc. London 16; 341. Seychelles. 
D. calloptera Schiner. 1868. Novara239. South America. 
D. cameraria Baliday. 1833. Ent. Mag. 1; 174. Ireland. 
D. cardini Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 9; 336. Cuba, etc. 
D. caribbea Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 9; 335. Cuba, etc. 
D. caiioata Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 70. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. cdlaris Walker. 1853. Ins. BriU. 2; 237. Based on MuBca edlarig Unneus, 

which according to Schiner (Fauna Austr. 2; 279) is probably a phorid. 
Z>. dneta de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 395. To Leuwphenga, which was 

recognised as a subgenus. 
D. dnereOa Fallen. 1823. Dipt. Suec. Geomys. 7. Europe. 
D. darkU Button. 1901. Trans. N. Zeal. Inst. 33. Auckland Isbnd. 
D. coffeata Williston. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc. London 1896; 409. St. Vincent. 
D. coffeioa Schiner. 1868. Novara238. Tahiti. 
D. cognata Grimdiaw. 1901. Faim. Haw. 3; 69. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. cdorata Walker. 1849. List Dipt. Ins. 4. New York. 
D. confusa Staeger. 1837. KrOjers Tidskr. 1; 18. Europe. 
D. congesta Zetterstedt. 1847. Dipt. Scand. 6. Europe. 
D. conspicua Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 59. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. wrwerfferiB de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 400. To Siegana. 
D. eo^aia Zetterstedt. 1838. Ins. Lapp. 776; 5. To Chymomyga. 
D. crassifemnr Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 66. ^waiian Islands. 
D. cmdgera Grimshaw. 1902. Faun. Haw. 3, suppl.; 86. Hawaiian Islands. 
D, ewvipenniB Falldn. 1823. Dipt. Suec. Geomys. To SUffona, 
D. debOis Walker. 1849. list Dipt. Ins. 4; 1109. Sierra Leone. 
D. decemguttata Walker. 1852. Dipt. Saund. 4; 411. United SUtes. 
Z). dtmidtato Loew. 1862. Berl. ent. Zeit. 6. To MyoodrotapkUa. 
D. disHnda Egger. 1862. Verb. sool. bot. Ges. 12. To Chynumyza, 
D. dorsalis Walker. 1865. IVoe. linn. Soc. 8; 128; 70. New Guinea. 
D. dubia Sturtevant. This paper. Cuba. 

D. duncani Sturtevant. 1918. Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. 38; 446. Illinois. 
D. earlei Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 9; 329. Cuba, etc. 
D. enderMi Button. 1902. Trans. N. 2Seal. Inst. 34; 174. Auckland Island. 
Z>. excOa Gigho-Tos. 1893. Boll. R. Univ. Torino 8. Is an ephydrine. 
D. exigua Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 72. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. fsdalis Adams. 1905. Kans. Univ. Sd. Bull. 3; 183. Rhodesia. 
D. fasdata Meigen. 1830. Syst. Beschr. 6. Europe. 

D. faadola Williston. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc. London 1896; 410. St. ^^cent. 
D. fenestranmi Fallen. 1823. Dipt. Suec. Geomys. 6. Ew>pe. 
D. flttlgutta Walker. 1859. IVoe. linn. Soc. 3; 126. East Indies. 
D. Ifaiitima Lamb. 1914. Tnms. linn. Soc. 16; 340. S^chelles. 
D. flava FtMn. 1823. Dipt. Suec. Geomys. 7. To ScapUmyta. 
D. fiaveola Meigen. 1830. Syst. Beschr. 6; 66; 5. To ScapUmyza, 
D. flaviceps Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 63. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. fimipennu Zetterstedt. 1838. Ins. Lapp. 777; 8. Is a synonym of Seapio- 

my»a grandman Fall6n. 
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DROSOPHILA--KX>iitmued. 

D. fla^ipes Mdgen. 1830. Byet, Beschr. 6 (Opamyza), Germany. 

D. flaviaeta Adams. 1005. Kaoa. Univ. Set. Bull. 3; 184. To Leueophenga. 

D.flexaLoew. 1865. Berl. ent. Zeit. 9. Cuba. 

D. flons Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 9; 339. Cuba, etc. 

D. fraUicasta Lamb. 1914. Trans. linn. Soc. 16; 329. To MyeodrowphHa. 

D./fonta^WilliBton. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond. 1896; 413. To Leueophenga. 

D. frontata de Meijere. 1916. Tijd. Ent. 59. Java. 

D. fnmto Walker. 1852. Dipt. Saund. 4; 410. United States. 

D. funebris Fabridus. 1787. Mant. Ins. 2; 345; 33 (Afuaoa). Europe. 

D. fnsca Coquillett. 1900. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. 22. Porto Rico. 

D, ftucimana Zetterstedt. 1838. Ins. Lapp. 776; 6. To Chymomyn. 

D, fuKvia Fallen. 1823. Dipt. Suec. Geomys. To DiasUUa. 

D. foacola Meigen. 1830. Syst. Beschr. 6. Europe. 

D. gibboaa de Meijere. 1914. Tijd. Ent. 57; 264. To Leueaphenffa, which was 

recognised as a subgenus. 
D. gigantea Thomson. 1870. Eugen. Resa 596. Buenos Aires. 
D. glabra Fallen. 1823. Dipt. Suec. Geomys. 8. To CamiUa. 
D, gfwninufn Fall^. 1823. Dipt. Suec. Geomys. 8; 11. To SeapiomyM. 
D. graUoM de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 404. To MyoodroBophOa, 
D. grimshawi Oldenberg. 1914. Arch. Naturgesch. 80; A; 2; 23. New name 

for D, variegata Grimshaw, not Fall^. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. ^ri«eo2a Zetterstedt. 1847. Dipt. Scand. 6. To SeapUmyta, 
D, groanpalpU Lamb. 1914. Trans. Linn. Soc. 16; 328. To Leueophenga, 

which was recognised as a subgenus. 
D. gnttifera Walker. 1849. List. Dipt. Ins. 4. Florida. 
D. ffuUiverUna de Meijere. 1908. Tijd. Ent. 51; 331. To Leucophenga, which 

was recognised as a subgenus. 
D. haleakate Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 64. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. hawaiiensis Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 60. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. hirticomis de Meijeie. 1914. Tijd. Ent. 57; 261. Java. 
D. hirtipes Lamb. 1914. Trans. linn. Soc. 16; 337. Seychelles. 
D. histrio Meigen. 1830. Syst. Beschr. 6. Europe. 
D. humeralis Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 64. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. hydei Stiurtevant. This paper. Florida, etc. 

D. hypocausta Osten Sacken. 1882. Berl. ent. Zeit. 26; 245. Philippines. 
D. illata Walker. 1860. Proc. linn. Soc. 4; 168; 227. Macassar. 
D. illota Williston. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc. London 1896; 415. St. Vincent. 
D. Immatura Walker. 1849. list. Dipt. Ins. 4; 1108. Loc. inc. 
D. immigrans Sturtevant. This paper. New York, etc. 
D. imparata Walker. 1859. Proc. linn. Soc. 3; 126; 164. Is a synonymjof 

D, cmaruuea Doleschall (de Meijere. 1908. Tijd. Ent. 51). 
D. insBqusHs Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 69. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. incana Meigen. 1830. Syst. Beschr. 6. To Scaptamyza. 
D. inconspicua de Meijere. 1914. Tijd. Ent. 57; 262. Java. 
D. infoscata Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 63. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. ingrata Haliday. 1833. Ent. Mag. 1. Great Britain. 
D. insulana Schiner. 1868. Novara 240. To Leuoophenga. 
D. inversa Walker. 1861. Dipt. Saund.; Trans. Ent. Soc. 5. United States. 
D. johni Pokomy. 1896. Mitt, naturw. Ver. Troppau 4. To MycodrosapkUou 

Is a synonsnm of M. poKilogastra Loew. 
D. jocnnda Lamb. 1914. Trans. linn. Soc. 16; 339. Seychelles. 
D. lacUoguUaia Portschinsky. 1891. Hor. Ent. Ross. 26; 226. To Siegana. 
D. lanaiensis Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 60. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. lata Becker. 1907. St. Petersb. Ann. Mus. Zool. 12; 306. Chinese Turkestan. 
D. lateralis Walker. 1860. Proc. linn. Soc. 4; 168. Macassar. 
D. latestriata Becker. 1908. Mitt. sool. Mus. 4; 157. Canaiy Islands. 
D. latifasdata de Meijere. 1914. Tijd. Ent. 57; 261. Java. 
D. latifrons Adams. 1905. Kans. Univ. Sd. Bull. 3; 182. Rhodesia. 
D. limbata van Roeer. 1840. WQrtt. CorrbL Germany. 
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p. Umbata Williston. 1896. Tnns. Ent. Soc. London. 1806; 414. New name 

IB D. ndndoBa Sturtevant. 
Z>. Umbipennu de Meijere. 1006. Tijd. Ent. 51. To Leuoophenga, which was 

reoogniied as a subgenus. 
D. linearis Walker. 1852. Dipt. Saund. 4; 411. United States. 
D. Uneata van der Wulp. 1881. Midd. Siunatra, Dipt. Sumatra. 
D. Uneolata de Meijere. 1014. Tijd. Ent. 57; 254. Java. 
D. littonlis Meigen. 1830. Syst. Beschr. 6; 87. Germany. 
D. IhoreQa Meigen. 1838. Syst. Beschr. 7 (Hydrdlia). Germany. 
D. longiseta Grimshaw. 1001. Faun. Haw. 3; 68. B[awaiian Islands. 
D. Inrida Walker. 1860. Proc. linn. Soc. 4; 168; 228. MaoMsar. 
D. splendida luteipes Sturtevant. This paper. Cuba. 
D. hitiii Sturtevant. 1016. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 0; 340. Cuba, etc 
D. maculata Dufour. 1830. Ann. Sdenc. Nat. 40. To Leueaphenga, 
D. macolipeniiia Gimmerthal. 1847. Corrbl. Riga 1. Europe. 
D. macoliventris van der Wulp. 1807. Termes. Fusetdc. 20. C^bn. 
D. maeuUvenlria de Meijere. 1008. Tijd. Ent. 51. New name is Leueoj^enffa 

guUiwentrU de Meijere. 
D. maculota Coquillett. 1805. Proc Acad. Nat. Sd. Phila. 47. To LeuoopAsn^o. 
D. manaura Adams. 1005. Kans. Univ. S<4. BuU. 3; 185. To Leuoophenga. 
D, margineUa Zetterstedt. 1838. Ins. Lapp. Is a synonym of DiaeUUa eoeUUa 

Meigen. 
D. marmoria Button. 1001. Trans. N. Zeal. Inst. 33; 01. Auckland Island. 

Is probably a synonym of D. repleta WoUaston. 
D. maniensis Grimeihaw. 1001. Faim. Haw. 3; 67. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. maura de Meijere. 1011. Tijd. Ent. 54; 406. Java. 
D. mega^is Bessi. 1008. Boll. Soc. Ent. 30; 101. Eritrea. 
D. melanderi Sturtevant. 1016. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 0; 337. Washington. 
D. melanica Sturtevant. 1016. Ann. Ent. Soc» Amer. 0; 332. Alabama, etc. 
D. melanisaima Sturtevant. 1016. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 0; 333. Alabama, etc. 
D. melanogaster Meigen. 1830. Qyst. Beschr. 6. Europe. 
D. melanogaster Macquart. 1842. Dipt. Exot. 2; 3; 258. Algiers. 
D. melanosoma Grimdiaw. 1001. Faim. Haw. 3; 68. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. melanospila Walker. 1850. Proc. linn. Soc. 3; 126; 163. Azoe. 
D. metallescens de Meijere. 1014. Tijd. Ent. 57; 265. Java. 
D. metallica Sturtevant. This paper. Cuba. 
D. metzii Sturtevant. This paper. Cuba. 
D. meTJcana Macquart. 1842. Dipt. Exot. 2; 3; 250. Mexico. 
D. minuta Walker. 1852. Dipt. Saund. 4; 412. United States. 
D, modeeta Sturtevant. 1016. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 0; 338. Is a oynonjnm of 

D, tripuncUUa Loew. 
D. molokaiensis Grimshaw. 1001. Faun. Haw. 3; 67. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. monticola Grimshaw. 1001. Faun. Haw. 3; 60. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. montium de Meijere. 1016. Tijd. Ent. 50. Java. 
D. muUeri Sturtevant. This paper. Texas, etc. 
D. fnuUipunda Loew. 1866. Berl. Ent. Zeit. 10. Is a synonym of D. guttifera 

Walker. 
D. mutabau Adams. 1005. Kans. Univ. Sci. Bull. 3; 187. To Leuoophenga. 
D. nana Williston. 1806. Trans. Ent. Soc* London 1806; 416. St. Vincent. 
D. nasalis Grimshaw. 1001. Faun. Haw. 3; 66. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. nasiita Lamb. 1014. Trans. linn. Soc. 16; 346. S^shelles. 
D. nebnlosa Sturtevant. 1016. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 0; 327. New name for 

D. limbala Williston, not van Roser. West Indies. 
D, neglecta Sturtevant. Manuscript name, used by Mets. 1016. Jour. Exper. 

Zool. 21, legend to plate 2. 
D. mgenima Lamb. 1014. Trans. Linn. Soc. 16; 331. S^chelles. To MyctH 

droaophUa, 
D. nigra Grimshaw. 1001. Faun. Haw. 3; 62. Hawaiian Islands. 
D.niyrade Meijere. 1006. Tijd. Ent. 51. New name is D. ntyrtoolor de Meijere. 
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D. nigriceps Meigen. 1830. Syst. Beschr. 7; 378. Europe. 

D. nicricolor Strobl. 1898. Mitt. Ver. Steiennark 34. Styria. 

D. nigricolor de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 390. New name for D. nigra de 
Meijere, not Grimahaw. Jav&. 

D, mgncofnit Loew. Manuscript name, used by Peck. 1884. Science, 4; 25. 

D. nigrimana Meigen. 1830. Syst. Beschr. 6; 87. To Chymomyta, 

D. nigrita Haliday. 1833. Ent. Mag. 1. Europe. 

D. nigrivefUria Macquart. 184^. Dipt. Ezot. 2; 3; 259. To Leueaphmga. 

D. nigriveniria Zetterstedt. 1847. Dipt. Scand. 6; 2557. Is a synonym of D, 
mdanogaster Meigen. 

D. nigrcbnmnea Lamb. 1914. Trans. Linn. Soc. 16; 332. To Mycodroaaphiia. 

D. nigrophmcUUa van der Wulp. 1892. Tijd. Ent. 34. Java. Is probably a 
synonym of D. repleta Wollaston. . 

D. nigrosparsa Strobl. 1898. Mitt. Ver. Steiennark 34. Styria. 

D, niddiverUrid Macquart. 1835. Suit. Buff. 2. Is a synonsnm of D. feneabrarum 
FaU6n. 

D. niveopunetata Dufour. 1846. C. R. Acad. Sci. Paris 25. Nom. nud. (Olden- 
berg. . 1914. Ardi. Naturgesch. 80; A; 2). 

D. notabUis Lamb. 1914. Trans. linn. Soc. 16; 329. Seychelles. 

D, obeaa Loew. 1872. Berl. ent. Zeit. 16. To PaeudophofUca. 

D. obscura Fallen. 1823. Dipt. Suec. Geomys. 6. Europe. 

D. obsoirata de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 410. Java. 

D. obscuricomis Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 71. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. obscurifrons Grimshaw. 1901. Faim. Haw. 3; 72. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. obacuripennia Loew. 1865. Berl. ent. Zeit. 9. To Leucopkenga. 
D. ocliracea Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 61. Hawaiian Islands. 

D. oUuB Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 66. Hawaiian Islands. 

D. opaca Williston. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc. London 1896; 411. St. Vincent. 

D, orbiUdia Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 9; ^6. To Zaprumua. 

D. ordinaria Ck>quiUett. 1904. Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash. 6. New Hampshire. 

D. onuttipennis Williston. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc. London 1896; 407. Is a 

variety of D. caUaptera Schiner. St. Vincent. 
.D. omaHpennia de Meijere. 1914. Tijd. Ent. 57; 256. To Leucaphengaf which 

was recognized as a subgenus. 
J), paUida Zetterstedt. 1847. Dipt. Scand. 6. Is a synonym of ScapUmyza 

flaveola Meigen. 
J), paUida Williston. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc. London 1896; 415. New name is 

D, wiUiaUmi Sturtevant. 
D. pallipes Dufour. 1846. Ann. Soc. Ent. 1846. Europe. 
D. pallipes Lamb. 1914. Trans. linn. Soc. 16; 342. Seychelles. 
D. palpidia Adams. 1905. Kans. Univ. Sci. Bull. 3; 185. To Leucophenga. 
D. paradoza Lamb. 1918. Bull. Ent. Research. 9; 159. Trinidad. 
D. panra Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 65. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. paudpuncta Grimshaw. 1901. Faim. Haw. 3; 62. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. perkinsi Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 59. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. phalerata Meigen. 1830. Syst. Beschr. 6. Europe. 
D. picta Zetterst^t. 1847. Dipt. Scand. 6. Europe. 
D^ picticomis Grimshaw. 1901. Faim. Haw. 3; 57. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. pictipennis Kert^s. 1901. Termes. Fuzetek. 24. New Guinea. 
D. pictipes de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 411. Java. 
D. pUimana Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 61. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. pilosula Bedcer. 1908. Mitt. sool. Mus. 4; 156. Canary Islands. 
D. pingois Walker. 1865. Proc. Linn. Soc. 8; 128; 69. New Guinea. 
D. pistuU de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 412. Java. 
D. plai^ta Belli. 1908. Denkschr. med. Ges. 13; 197. South Africa. 
D, jieuralia Williston. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc. London, 1896; 411. To Afyco- 

draaophila. 
D. plumosa Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 72. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. plurilineata Villeneuve. 1911. Wien. ent. Zeit. 30; 83. Is a i^ynonym of D, 
huachii Coquillett. 
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DROSOPHOA— continued. 

D. poeyi Sturtevant. This paper. Cubs. 

D. polite Grimflhaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 71. Hawaiian lalands. 

Z>. poSiiMMa Williaton. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc. London 1896; 414. ToParaii99a. 

D. predoM de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 55. Java. 

Z>.proefMf?tMWiIIiston. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc. London 1896; 412. To Chymomyaa. 

D. procnatiiA Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 9; 340. Porto Rioo, etc. 

D.prqiedans Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 9; 342. To Myeo- 

droiopkUa. 
D, proxima Adams. 1905. Eans. Univ. Sd. Bull. 3; 186. To Leueophenga. 
D.pseudomelanica Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 9; 333. Virginia, etc. 
D. pugionata de Meijere. 1915. Tijd. Ent. 58, suppl. Simalu. 
D. polcfaella Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 9; 327. St. "^ncent. 

New name for D. belluia WilHston, not Bergroth. 
D. poldua Schiner. 1868. Novara239. South America. 
D. pamiHo de Meijere. 1908. Tijd. Ent. 5L Java. 
D. pnnctipemiis van der Wulp. 1896. Cat. Deacr. Dipt. South Ana. (Dw- 

oomyea) East Lidies. Generic reference by de Meijere. 1906. Tijd. Ent. 51. 
D. ponctisctttata Lamb. 1914. Trans. Linn. Soc. 16; 333. Seychelles. 
D. jnmctvkUa Loew. 1862. Berl. ent. Zeit. 6; 232. Is a synonym of D. repUta 

Wollaston. 
D. poailla Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 70. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. putrida Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 9; 339. Massachusetts, etc. 
D. quadiata Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 9; 341. Alabama, etc. 
D. quadriUneata de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 396. Java. 
D. quadrimaeuUUa Walker. 1856. Dipt. Saund. 4. Is a synonym of Leuoo- 

phenga varia Walker. 
D. quadrimacolata Adams. 1905. Eans. Univ. Sci. Bull. 3; 182. Rhodesia. 
D. quadripuneUUa de Meijere. 1906. Tijd. Ent. 51. To Leueophmga, 
D. qninazia Loew. 1865. Berl. ent. Zeit. 9. United States. 
D. laaudeni Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 9; 328. Cuba. 
D. reamnrii Dufour. 1845. Ann. Soc. Ent. 1845. Europe. 
D. remota Walker. 1849. list. Dipt. Ins. 4; 4. Tristan da Cunha. 
D. repleta Wollaston. 1858. Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 41; 117. Madeira. 
D. xotmsta Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 9; 331. Alabama, etc. 
D. raberrima de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 403. Java. 
Z>. rvbrostriala Becker. 1908. Mitt. sool. Mus. 4; 155. Is a synonym of D. 

htuckii Coquillett. 
D. nidis Walker. 1860. Proc. linn. Soc. 4; 168; 226. Macassar. • 
D. mficeps van Roeer. 1840. WCUtt. Corrbl. 1840. Germany. 
D. mflfrons Loew. 1873. Berl. ent. Zeit. 17. Hungary. 
D. mllpes Meigen. 1830. Syst. Beschr. 6; 87. Gmnany. 
D. rofnloTenter Lamb. 1914. Trans. linn. Soc. 16; 344. Seychelles. 
D, 8alatiff€B de Meijere. 1914. Tijd. Ent. 57; 260. To Leucajfthengaf which was 

recognised as a subgenus. 
D. saltans Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 9; 328. Cuba, etc. 
D. aemiatn de Meijere. 1914. Tijd. Ent. 57; 265. Java. 
D. separata de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 406. Java. 
D. sertoeo Lamb. 1914. Trans. linn. Soc. 16; 326. To Lmoophenga, which was 

recognised as a subgenus. 
D. setiger Giimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 64. Hawaiian Isbnds. 
D. aharpi Giimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 65. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. slgmoides Loew. 1872. Berl. ent. Zeit. 16! United States. 
D. aOvata de Meijere. 1916. Tijd. Ent. 59. Java. 

D. aimllis Williston. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc. London 1896; 415. St. Vincent. 
D. ahnOis Lamb. 1914. Trans. linn. Soc. 16; 347. S^chelles. 
D. afanplez de Meijere. 1914. Tijd. Ent. 57; 266. Java. 
D. aimnlans Sturtevant. 1919. FByche26; 153. Fk>rida, etc. 
D, dononm Coquillett. A manuscript name, used by Johnson. 1913. BuIL 

Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. 32. 
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DROSOPHILA— continued. 

D. soleimif Walker. 1860. Pioc. linn. Soc 4; 168; 235. Macassar. 

D. Bordida Zetteretedt. 1838. Ins. Lapp. 777; 7. Is a synonym of Seaplamifta 

grandnum Fallen. 
D. sordidi^ex Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 63. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. sofor Schiner. 1868. Novara240. Colombia. 

D. sororia Williston. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc. London 1896; 408. St. Vincent. 
D. spluBroceni Thomson. 1870. Eugen. Resa. 607. Patagonia. 
D. apinipes Lamb. 1914. Trans. linn. Soc. 16; 336. Seychelles. 
D. ^endida Williston. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc. London 1896; 412. St. ^ncent. 
D. spnxca Zetterstedt. 1847. Dipt. Scand. 6. Europe. 
D. striglirons de Meijere. 1914. Tijd. Ent. 57; 264. Java. 
D. sabfasdata de Meijere. 1914. Tijd. Ent. 57; 257. Java. 
D. wbpoUinota de Meijere. 1914. Tijd. Ent. 57; 263. To Leucaphenga, which 

was recognised as a subgenus. 
D. auicata Stiurtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 9; 330. Maryland, etc. 
D. si^erba Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 9; 342. Guatemala. 
D. taiMdis Walker. 1852. Dipt. Saund. 4; 412. Brasil. 
D. taraata Schiner. 1868. Novara240. South America. 
D. tecHfrons de Meijere. 1914. Tijd. Ent. 57; 263. To Leucaphenga, which was 

recognised as a subgenus. 
D. (emnnalia Loew. 1863. Berl. ent. Zeit. 7. To Soapiomyza. 
Z>. leatacea van Roser. 1840. WQrtt. Ck>rrbl. 1840. Is a synonym of iSoapfomysa 

JUwaFtMn. 
D. thoracia Williston. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc. London 1896; 411. To Myctn 

droaopkUa. 
D. tjibodas de Meijere. 1916. Tijd. Ent. 59. Java. 
D. torrei Sturtevant. This paper. Cuba. 

D. tnuisversa Fallen. 1823. Dipt* Suec. Geomyi. 6; 5. Europe. 
D. trianguUferLamb. 1914. Trans. Linn. Soc. 16; 343. Seychelles. 
D. trifasdata de Meijere. 1916. Tijd. Ent. 59. Java. 
D. tripunctata Loew. 1862. Berl. ent. Zeit. 6. District of Columbia. 
D. tiiseta de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 402. Java. 
D. tristani Sturtevant. This paper. Costa Rica. 
D. tristia FaUto. 1823. Dipt. Suec. Geomys. 7; 7. Europe. 
D. trivittata Strobl. 1893. Wien. ent. Zeit. 12. Styria. 
D. nndulata Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 58. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. tmgsrenaia de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 407. Java. 
D. unicolor de Meijere. 1914. Tijd. Ent. 57; 266. Java. 
D. imimacolata Strobl. 1893. Wien. ent. Zeit. 12. Austria. 
D. imistriata Strobl. 1900. Wiss. Mitt. Boen. 7. Daknatia. 
D. uatolata de Meijere. 1908. Tijd. Ent. 51. Java. 
D, uvarum Rondani. 1875. Boll. Com. Agr. Parm. 1875. Is a i^ynonym of D. 

mdanogaaier Meigen. 
D. tuZida Walker. 1858. Dipt. Saund.; Trans. Ent. Soc. 4. To MinMa. 
D. varia Walker. 1849. list Dipt. Ins. 4. To Leveaphenoa, 
D. variegaia Fallen. 1823. Dipt. Suec. Geomys. 5; 2. To Stegana. 
D, variegaki Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 57. New name is D, grimahawi 

Oldenberg. 
D. varifrons Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 71. Hawaiian Islands. 
D. variopicta Becker. 1908. Mitt. lool. Mus. 4; 156. Canaiy Islands. 
D. varipes Macquart. 1835. Suit. Buiff. 2; 550. France. 
D. vertids Williston. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc. London 1896; 413. St. Vincent. 
Z>. WfVtnea Meigen. 1830. SyBt.Be8chr.6;84. Synonym of D./enesfrortimFall^. 
D. vIriUs Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 9; 330. New York. 
D. vUtata Coquillett. 1895. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. 47. To SeapUmym. 
D. vittatlfroiui Williston. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc. London 1896; 408. St. 

Vincent. 
D. willistoni Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 9; 327. New name tot 

D, paUida Williston, not Zetterstedt. St. "N^cent. 
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D. n n t h ottoma Qrimahaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 68. Hawaiian Islands. 
DROSOFHILURA Hendd. 1918. Ent. Mitt. 2; 387. (See Zygoihnea.) 
BOSTBGANA Hendd. 1913. Deutsdi. ent. Zdt. 390. (See SUgana.) 
OirONA Mdgen. 1830. Syst. Beedir. 6; 129; 216. 

O. diftisma Mdgen. 1830. Syst. Besdir. 6; 130. Europe. 

0. amata Mdgen. 1830. Syst. Besdir. 6; 176 (Agromyga). Perhaps an 

name for AdeioxenuB fomuMua Loew. 

O.perspicaz Knab. 1914. Insec. Insdt. Menstr. 2 (OUonides). 
Islands; etc. 

G. pndnoatts Bigot. 1888. Expl. sdent. Tunes. 10. Tunis. 
QITGH IDBS Knab. 1914. Insec. Insdt. Menstr. 2; 165. (See GUana.) 
HTFBN0M7IA Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 63. 

H. Tiripennis Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 54. Hawaiian Idands. 
IDIOMTIA Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 60. 

L heteroneoxa Perkins. 1910. Faun. Haw. 2; 699. Hawaiian Islands. 

L oahuends Grimdiaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 62. Hawaiian Islands. 

L obscoripes Grimdiaw. 1901. Faim. Haw. 3; 62. Hawaiian Islands. 

1. peAind Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 61. Hawaiian Islands. 
L picta Grimshaw. 1901. Faun. Haw. 3; 63. Hawaiian Islands. 

L dhrestria Perkins. 1910. Faun. Haw. 2; 700. Hawaiian Islands. 
IBUCOPHENGA Mik. 1886. Wien. ent. Zdt. 317. 

L. abbreviata de Mdjere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 64; 400 (DroBophOa). Java. 

L. albiceps de Mdjeve. 1914. Tijd. Ent. 67; 268. Java. 

L» albidncta de Mdjere. 1908. Tijd. Ent. 61. Java. 

L. amUgaa Kahl. 1917. Ann. Gam. Mus. 11;«389. Africa. 

L. apidf era Adams. 1905. Kans. Univ. Sd.BuU. 3; 186 (DrMopfcOa). Rhodesia. 

L. aigentata de Mdjere. 1914. Tijd. Ent. 67; 268. Java. 

L. aigenteivetttria Kahl. 1917. Ann. Cam. Mus. 11; 378. Bolivia. 

L. aigenteolasdata Kahl. 1917. Ann. Cam. Mus. 11; 371. Bradl. 

L.badlaris Adams. 1906. Kans. Univ. Sd. BuU. 3; 184 (Z)mopftaa). Rhodesia. 

L. beUula Bergroth. 1894. Ent. Zdt. Stett. 66 (DroBopkUa), Queensland. 

L. Umacolata Loew. 1866. Berl. ent. Zdt. 9 (DroBopkOa). Cuba. 

L. bistriata Kahl. 1917. Ann. Cam. Mus. 11; 386. Philippines. 

L. bnmndpemiis Kahl. 1917. Ann. Cam. Mus. 11; 373. Bolivia. 

L. dncta de Mdjere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 64; 396. Java. 

L.flaviaeta Adams. 1906. Kans.Univ.Sd.Bull.3; 184 (DroaopfcOa). Rhodesia. 

L. frontalis Williston. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc. London 1896; 413 (DroaaphUa). 

St. Vincent. 
L. gibbosa de Mdjere. 1914. Tijd. Ent. 67; 264. Java. 
L» good! Kahl. 1917. Ann. Cam. Mus. 11; 388. Africa. 
L. grosdpal^ Lamb. 1914. Trans. linn. Soo. 16; 328. S^chelles. 
L. gnttiveiitiis de Mdjere. 1908. Tijd. Ent. 61. New name for DrowphUa 

macviMeniriB de Meijere, not van der Wulp. Java. 
L. hasemani Kahl. 1917. Ann. Cam. Mus. 11; 376. Branl. 
L. Insolana Schiner. 1868. Nowa240. (DrosopMIa). Nioobar Islands. 
L.invicta Walker. 1867. Proc. linn. Soc. {Hdomyta). Borneo. Generic 

reference by Ciemy, 1904, Wien. ent. Zeit. ^. 
L. leocoBtoma Becker. 1908. Ann. Mus. Nat. Hung. 6. Hungary. 
L. UmUpennis de Mdjere. 1908. Tijd. Ent. 61. Java. 
L. macnlata Dufour. 1839. Ann. Sd. Nat. 49; 14 (Z)ro0opAi2a). Europe. 
L. fnacu^JbentrU de Meijere. 1908. Tijd. Ent. 61. Described under Uuco- 

Tphtnga as a subgenus of DroBopkila; therdore is a homonsnm of D. mactdi' 

venirU van der Wulp. New name is L. guttwenirii de Mdjere. 
L. macnkMa Coquillett. 1896. PM)c. Acad. Nat. Sd. Phila. 47 (Drotaphila). 

United States. 
L. mansnra Adams. 1906. Kans.Univ.Sd.Bull.3; 185(DnMopMIa). Rhodesia. 
X-mntabOia Adams. 1905. Kans.Univ.Sd.Bu]1.3;187(DrosopM2a). Rhodeda. 
L. nlgriventiis Maequart. 1842. Dipt. Ezot. 2; 3; 250 (DraaopkOa). Cochin- 

China. 
L» obscoripennia Loew. 1865. Berlin, ent. Zdt. 9 (DroBophOa). Cuba. 
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L£UCOPHENGA--ooiitinued. 

L. omati^eiinis de Mdjere. 1914. Tijd. Ent. 57; 266. Java. 

L. omatiTentria KM. 1917. Ann. Cam. Mus. 11; 379. BoUvia. 

L. palpidis Adams. 1905. Kana. Univ. Set. Bull. 3; 185 (DroBophOa), RliodenA. 

L. pnudma Adams. 1905. Eans. Univ. Sd. Bull. 3 ; 186 iDroeaphila) . Rliodeaa. 

L. quadrimacukUa Widker. 1856. Dipt. Saund. 4 (DrotopkUa). Is a synonym 

of L. varia Walker. 
L. qnadripimctata de Meijere. 1908. Tijd. Ent. 51 (Droa&pkiia). Java. 
L. qidnqaemaciilata Strobl. 1893. Wien. ent. Zeit. 12. Europe. 
L. salatigK de Meijere. 1914. Tijd. Ent. 57; 260. Java. 
L. aericea Lamb. 1914. Trans. Linn. Soc. 16; 326. SeycheUes. 
L. atelliplena Walker. 1865. IVoe. Linn. Soc. (Helamyta). New Guinea. 

Generic reference by Csemy. 1904. Wien. ent. Zeit. 23. 
L. subpollinosa de Meijeie. 1914. Tijd. Ent. 57; 263. Java. 
L. tectifrotts de Meijere. 1914. Tijd. Ent. 57; 263. Java. 
L. triaeta Hendel. 1914. Suppl. Ent. 3; 112 (Paraleucophenga). Formosa. 
L. undulata Hendel. 1913. Ent. Mitt. 2 (Oxykueaphenga). Peru. 
L. varia Walker. 1849. list. Dipt. Ins. 4 (Drotapkiia). Georgia. 
L. viUata Coquillett. 1895. Pioc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. 47 (DroBophOa). To 

Seapiomyza, Referred to Leucophenga by Jcdmson (1913. Bull. Amer. 

Mus. Nat. Hist. 32; 88) through an error. 
MTCODROSOPHILA OkJenbei^s. 1914. Arch. Natuigesch. 80; A; 2; 4. 

M. dimidiata Loew. 1862. Berl. ent. Zeit. 6 (Drotopfnla). United States. 
M. fracticoBta Lamb. 1914. Trans. linn. Soc. 16; 329 (DroaopftOa). S^chellea. 
M. gnitioia de Mdjere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 404 (Droiophila). Java. 
M. nigenima Lamb. 1914. Trans. linn. Soc. 16; 331 (Drowphila). SeycheUes. 
M. nigrobnixmea Lamb. 1914. Trans. linn. Soc. 16; 332 (DrosopMZa). S^- 

chelles. 
M. pleuzalis WiUiston. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc. London 1896; 411 (Droaaphila). 

St. Vincent. 
M. poedlogastra Loew. 1874. Zeits. ges. Naturw. 43; 419 (Amiola). Russia. 
M. projectans Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 9; 342 (DnwpkUa). 

Weet Indies. 
M. thoracis Williston. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc. London 1896; 411 (DrotapkOa). 

St. Vincent. 
NBOLSUCOPHENGA Oldenbeig. 1914. Arch. Naturgesch. 80; A; 9; 93. (See leuoo- 

phtflQQ,) 

NOTBROPHILA Rondani. 1856. Ptodr. 1; 133. (See CamOla.) 
ORTHOSTEGANA Hendel. 1913. Deutsdi. ent. Zeit. 1913. (See l^egona,) 
OXYLBUCOPHENGA Hendel. 1913. Ent. Mitt.. 2. (See Leucophenga.) 
PARALBUCOPHENGA Hendel. 1914. Suppl. Ent. 3; 113. (See Leucophenga.) 
PARALSUCOPHENGA Oldenberg. 1914. Aich. Natuigesch. 80; A; 4; 18. (See Leuco- 
phenga.) 
PHORTICA Schiner. 1862. Wien. ent. Monatsschr. 6; 433. (See Stegana.) 
PSEUDUSTATA GoquiUett. 1908. Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash. 9; 148. 

P. nebulosa Coquillett. 1908. Ptoc. Ent. Soc. Wash. 9; 149. Maryland. 
PSEUDOPHORTICA Sturtevant. 1918. Jour. N. Y. Ent. Soc. 26; 37. 

P. obesa Loew. 1872. Berlin, ent. Zeit. 16 (DroeopMIa). Texas. 
SCAPTOICTZA Hardy. 1849. Proc. Berwicksh. Nat. C3ub; 349. 

S. adnata Loew. 1862. Berlin, ent. Zeit. 6 (DroeophOa). United States. 

8. amoBna Meigen. 1838. Syst. Bechr. 7 (HydreUia). Europe. 

S. Umacolata de Meijere. 1906. Tijd. Ent. 51. Java. 

S. flava Fallen. 1823. Dipt. Suec. Geomyi. 7; 10 (DroeophUa). Europe. 

S. flaveola Meigen. 1830. Syst. Beschr. 6 (DroBopkiia). Emope. 

S. gracilis Walker. 1853. Ins. Britt. 2; 239. England. 

S. graminnm Fallen. 1828. Dipt. Suec. Geomyi, 8 {DroeophOa). Europe. 

S. griseola Zetterstedt. 1847. Dipt. Scand. 6; 2562 (DroeopkOa). Europe. 

S. incana Meigen. 1830. Syst. Beschr. 6; 86 {DroaopkOa). Europe. 

S. mllpea Meigen. 1830. 1^. Beschr. 6; 87 (DroeophOa). Europe. 

S. suhstrigata de Meijere. 1914. Tijd. Ent. 57; 268. Java. 
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SCAFrOMTZA-HX>ntmued. 

8. tarmiiudis Loew. 1863. Berlin, ent. Zdt. 7 (DrfmajOnla). Alaska. 

S. tetnadcha Becker. 1908. Mitt. sool. Mub. 4. Canaiy Islands. 

S. imipunctitm Zettersiedt. 1847. Dipt. Scand. 6 (Otomyta). Europe. 

S.vittata Coqoillett. 1895. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. 47 (DrosapMIa). 

Flofida. 

SINOFHTHALMUS Coqtiillett. 1904. PM)c. Ent. Soe. Wash. 6; 116. 

S. pictna Coquillett. 1904. PM)c. Ent. Soe. Wash. 6. California. 
SPHYRNOCEPS de Meijere. 1915. Tijds. Ent. 58; suppl. 58. (See Zygoihriea.) 
STEOANA Meigen. 1830. Syst. Beschr. 6; 79. 

S. acatansnla Hendd. 1913. Deatsch. ent. Zeit. 1913 {OrUiMUffona). Bolivia. 

S. albOabxis Zettentedt. 1852. Dipt. Scand. 14; 6425 (Dro9apkaa). Europe. 

S. alboguttata Wahlberg. 1838. K. Vet. Akad. Handl. (Dro9ophila). Sweden. 

5. annuUUa Haliday. 1833. Ent. Mag. 1; 172. Is a synonym of S, coleaptrata 
Scopoli. 

S. biroi Hendel. 1913. Deutsch. ent. Zeit. 1913; 390 (Eosiegana). New Guinea. 

S. bmmiescena de Meijere. 1911. Tiid. Ent. 54; 417. Java. 

S. coleoptnta Scopoli. 1763. Ent. Camiol. 338 (Afuaoa). Europe. 

S. conyergens de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 55 (DrosopMIo). Java. 

S. cunrinervis Hendel. 1914. Suppl. Ent. 3; 115 (OrikotUgana). Formosa. 

S. curripennia Fall4n. 1823. Dipt. Suec. Geomyi. 4; 1 (Dnmphila). Europe. 

5. /iirto Walker. 1856. Ins. Britt. 3; 14. Is a synonym ol 5. oimpenms Fallen. 

8. horn Williston. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc. London 1896; 405. St. Vincent. 

S. humeralia Loew. 1862. Berl. ent. Zeit. 6 (Amiota). District of Columbia. 

8, hypoUuea Meigen. 1830. Syst. Beschr. 6; 80. Is a synonym of 8. eoUoptraia 
Scopoli. 

S. lacte^ttata Portschinski. 1891. Hor. Soc. Ent. Ross. 26; 226 (DrMopftOa). 

RUH^ 

S. lateralis van der Wulp. 1897. Termes. Fusetek. 20; 143. C^lon. 

S. Uneata de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 420. Java. 

S. magniilca Hendel. 1913. Deutsch. ent. Zdt. 629. Peru. 

8. nigra Meigen. 1830. Syst. Beschr. 6; 79. Is a synonym of 8. curvipenma 

Fallen. 
S. oigrifrans de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 418. Java. 
S. nigr^iennis Hendel. 1914. Suppl. Ent. 3; 115 (Orthoiiegana), Formosa. 
S. alboguttata obacozipes Strobl. 1909. MiU. Ver. Steierm. 46; 45 (Phartica). 

Styria. 
S. orientalia Hendel. 1914. Suppl. Ent. 3; 116 (Amiota), Formosa. 
S. mfeacens Oldenberg. 1914. Arch. Natur^esch. 80; A; 2; 21 (PAorttoa). 

Hungary. 
8. Bostellaris Williston. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc. London 1896; 416 (PharHea). 

St. Vincent. 
S. scntellata de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 420. Java. 
S. strobli Mik. 1898. Wien. ent. Zeit. 1898; 216. Europe. 
S. tarsalis Williston. 1896. Trans. Ent. Soc. London 1896; 404. St. Vincent. 
S. undnlata de Meijere. 1911. Tijd. Ent. 54; 419. Java. 
S. Tariegata Fallte. 1823. Dipt. Suec. Geomys. 5; 2 (DrowpMla). Europe. 
THAUliASTOPHILA Hendel. 1914. SuppL Ent. 3; 112. (See Apnnoia.) 
TITANOCHATA Knab. 1914. Insec. Insdt. Menstr. 2; 168. 

T. Idmeomon Knab. 1914. Insec. Inscit. Menstr. 2. Hawaiian Islands. 
ZAFRIORUS CoquiUett. 1902. Ptoc. U. S. Nat. Mus. 24; 31. 

Z.orbitalia Sturtevant. 1916. Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 9; 336 (DroBopkOa). 

Pkmama. 
Z. vittiger Coquillett. 1902. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. 24. Africa. 
ZTGOTHRICA Wiedemann. 1830. Achias Dipt. Genus. 16; 3. 

Z. aldrichli Sturtevant. 1920. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. 58; 157. Panama. 
Z.brannea8 de Meijere. 1915. Tijd. Ent. 58; mcpfi, {8phynuKep$), East 

Indies. 
Z. diapar Wiedemann. 1830. Auasereur. Zweifl. 2; 556 {Aefdat), South 

America. 
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